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Introduction 

Barbara Crostini 


This volume was conceived with the double aim of providing a back¬ 
ground and a further context for the new English translation of the 
Life of St Neilos from Rossano (Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca and 
Novum Auctarium 1370), founder of the monastery of Grottaferrata 
near Rome in 1004. The translation has been prepared by the volume’s 
co-editor Ines Angeli Murzaku and by one of the volume’s contributors, 
Raymond Capra, together with Douglas Milewski, for the Dumbarton 
Oaks series Medieval Texts in Translation. 1 Both scholars work in a US 
higher education environment where the paucity of available literature 
on topics related to this text is sorely felt. Thus, the endeavor of putting 
together an English-language volume that could reflect the state-of-the-art 
international scholarship on this particular region, time and subject was 
conceived and developed, and this volume of collected essays is its final 
outcome. 

Reflecting this double aim, the volume is divided into two parts. Part I, 
entitled ‘Italo-Greek Monasticism’, builds the background to the Life 
of St Neilos by taking several multi-disciplinary approaches to the geo¬ 
graphical area, history and literature of the region denoted as Southern 
Italy. Part II, entitled ‘The Life of St Neilos’, comes closer to an analy¬ 
sis of the text of Neilos’s hagiography from socio-historical, textual and 
contextual perspectives. Together, the two parts provide a solid introduc¬ 
tion and offer in-depth studies with original outcomes and wide-ranging 
bibliographies. We have been fortunate in receiving contributions from 
leading scholars in this field and believe that we have achieved our goal 
of creating a volume that will disseminate their work more broadly and 
thereby stimulate further research. 

Southern Italy (see Figure 1.1) is a complex reality both geographically 
and historically. It is not only regional through its being on the margins 
of the Italian peninsula and in-between the Eastern Byzantine and the 
Western Latin empires, but also compartmentalized as it is further frac- 
tioned within itself into a number of individual local realities that defeat 
attempts at more general characterizations. Such divisions, territorial and 
political (and therefore cultural), have in turn generated very specialized 
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Political Map of Southern Italy at the Beginning of the 11th Century 
(Before the Norman Conquest) 



Figure 1.1 Political map of Southern Italy at the beginning of the 11th century 
(before the Norman conquest) 

‘Convivencia between Christians: the Greek and Latin Communities of Byzantine South 
Italy (9th-llth centuries)’, in Negotiating Co-Existence: Communities, Cultures and 
‘Convivencia’ in Byzantine Society, Selected Papers from the European Science Founda¬ 
tion Exploratory Workshop, Dublin, 1-3 October 2010, co-edited with Sergio La Porta, 
Bochumer Altertumwissenschaftliches Colloquium 96 (Trier: Wissenschaftlicher Verlag 
Trier, 2013), pp. 203-220. 

Source: Annick Peters-Custot (Saint-Etienne/Lyon) 


areas of study, which, with few exceptions, have belonged to Italian 
researchers often closely identified with those local realities. While the 
rich and valuable contributions of these schools of research are reflected 
by the authors within this volume as well as in each chapter’s exten¬ 
sive bibliography, the approach taken here has been as wide-ranging and 
inclusive as possible. Using monasticism as a connecting thread between 
the various zones and hinging on St Neilos as the figure who walked over 
mountains and across many cultural divides, the essays in this volume 
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span all regions and localities and try to trace thematic arcs between 
individual testimonies. 

The fascination of this territory has consisted, from the early middle 
ages, precisely in this unique encounter of languages, ethnicities, reli¬ 
gions and civilizations: from the ninth-century Arab conquests in Sicily 
and Calabria, 2 to the extensive Jewish presence in the south of Puglia, 3 
the indigenous Byzantine Christians had a lot to learn, to cope with, 
and define themselves against, even before thinking about any distinc¬ 
tion with their Latin co-religionists, 4 who later came embodied in the 
shape of conquering Norman powers. 5 All these realities are reflected in 
the volume through the mirrors of hagiographical narrative and material 
remains: in the first section, as broad background to the Life of St Neilos ; 
more closely in the second part, through a closer look at the episodes of 
this saint’s Life. While the Life of St Neilos gives us a snapshot of late 
tenth- to early eleventh-century Calabria, Campania and Latium, other 
saints’ Lives and their cults offer rich sources of information for intercul- 
tural interaction over a vast and varied territory. 6 

Part I begins with four grounding essays. The Reverend David Hester 
sets out the spiritual outline of Southern Italian monasticism by draw¬ 
ing out thematically the strands of observance and asceticism found in 
the hagiographies. Based on seventeen texts relating to sixteen different 
saints, Hester identifies a pattern of evolution in the ‘cycle of growth in 
monastic perfection which can be divided into four major parts: the call 
to monastic fife, the importance of a spiritual Father, the disciple as an 
apprentice to a Father, and the gradual growth in monastic perfection.’ 
He further singles out the areas for such perfection along the lines of the 
biblical and patristic models that are held up to the monk in his journey. 
While some of the steps towards the attainment of spiritual maturity 
consist of virtues such as humility and detachment, other features are 
primarily practical, consisting of activities such as prayer, work, and cor¬ 
rect interaction with both people and nature. 

The normative aspect of monastic life is brought home by the detailed 
survey of the extant rules, or typika, redacted for South Italian coeno- 
bia, often by the respective founders, but at times anonymously. Cris¬ 
tina Torre presents the evidence, including some aspects of manuscript 
transmission, problems of authorship and chronology, testing traditional 
regional divisions and probing the texts for their sources and impact. 
These documents take us to the heart of the regulated activities of impor¬ 
tant monasteries such as the Patir at Rossano in Calabria, the St Savior de 
lingua Phari near Messina, the monastery of Casole near Otranto, and, 
curiously, to the distant island of Pantelleria where a special institution, 
at times sounding like a place for detention rather than spiritual solace, 
is documented for us (most probably) by a text peculiarly extant only in 
Slavonic translation. One can carry out comparative work between pre¬ 
scriptions regarding a set of common issues, such as liturgical observance. 
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diet and ownership of goods, in order to yield a profile of the coenobitic 
ideal most suitable to the specific case. But it is often in the degree of 
detail that these documents vary, leaving us to some extent surprised by 
the minutiae that were worthy of consideration from time to time, and 
wondering too quite how these rules matched each reality. An interest¬ 
ing example of such discrepancy is highlighted by Torre in the instruc¬ 
tions for the election of the new abbot after the death of Gregory, abbot 
of St Philip of Fragala. While the rules lay down that the community 
should wait up to three years for the return from Jerusalem of the abbot 
appointed as successor, in practice Gregory appointed his successor him¬ 
self on the point of death, thus overstepping both the rule and his own 
previous choice of successor. Travel outside the community is an inter¬ 
esting case of tension between the rules of stability and belonging and 
the custom of pilgrimages, about which we have many accounts from 
hagiographies. In discussing the text of Casole, an Apulian foundation 
famous for his erudite abbot, Nicholas, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Torre stresses the symbolic import of food rituals and fasting, 
that show how this monastery is indebted to Byzantine customs beyond 
its literary dependence on Stoudite traditions. Torre succeeds in present¬ 
ing an ample panorama of monastic rules without omitting details, while 
at the same time being able to point to the broader implications regarding 
allegiance to specific spiritual traditions, as far as these can be determined 
and discriminated from each other. 

Vera von Falkenhausen accompanies us beyond the limits of the deep- 
most South, across to Campania and Southern Latium, and we could 
hardly ask for a better guide. Her expertise in the field is witnessed by 
innumerable citations of her work in each bibliography; yet one admires 
the freshness of the approach as in each contribution von Falkenhausen 
takes a different angle and delivers new evidence with unfailing sharpness. 
Here she chooses to take us on an exploration of the many foundations, 
monastic and ecclesiastical, of a region that will be key to the transi¬ 
tion for St Neilos from Calabria to his final destination, Grottaferrata 
near Rome. With characteristic assurance, von Falkenhausen handles the 
documentary evidence and demonstrates her central concern, that the 
phenomenon of monastic communities in those areas reflected a constant 
flux of immigrants into these regions, from the South, and, in turn, from 
Eastern areas that belonged to Byzantium. Like today, people come to 
new regions with a cultural baggage that does not easily fall away even 
in new circumstances. The struggle to maintain the Greek language and 
rituals is successful so long as the foundations could keep a substan¬ 
tial independence with respect to larger local institutions, such as Latin 
Benedictine houses. Gregorian legislation against private foundations at 
the end of the eleventh century and its subsequent implementation in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries resulted in a loss of independence, 
which impacted negatively on the preservation of Greek customs. Thus, 
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while the absorption into Latin customs was not the primary aim of such 
reforms, which primarily sought to counteract the power of the laity over 
monastic and ecclesiastical property, its side effects were deleterious to 
the Greek ethnic minorities in those regions. 

A salutary reminder that not all that is Italo-Greek is necessarily 
monastic comes from the voice of art-historian Lorenzo Riccardi, whose 
presentation of monumental art and architecture from the territory of 
Calabria is a fascinating journey into the material remains of the region. 
Riccardi points out with honesty the often insoluble difficulties of distin¬ 
guishing between monastic and cathedral architectures, especially when 
keeping in mind the transitory character of some foundations and the 
possible change of destination and use over time of the individual struc¬ 
tures. In monumental decoration, monastic saints are selected as subjects 
besides sacred scenes. We encounter an image of St Neilos in the church 
of St Hadrian at San Demetrio Corone, the locality where Neilos first 
built a community on his own private property. Even though the pre¬ 
sent extant structure does not reflect the initial foundation, which was, 
we are told by the sources, intentionally poor and precariously built, 
Neilos’s presence in the frescos is a tangible commemoration of that 
experience. Riccardi gathers for us the images of monastics extant in 
various Calabrian churches, such as the pair of Phantinos and (possibly) 
Neilos of the church at Scalea, by some identified as the grange monas¬ 
tery St Nicholas de Siracusa, all the while methodologically cautioning 
between too readily associating any monastic presence with a sure sign of 
exclusive monastic usage. Lay and aristocratic patronage, as well as other 
forms of destination, need to be taken into account for this region as 
well. The quality of the paintings also provides an important indication 
of the background to their execution. Their dating, depending mainly 
upon stylistic appreciation, is often one of the most problematic aspects, 
despite being fundamental for a contextualized interpretation. 

A modern approach to the study of hagiography, departing from the 
Bollandists’ lists and archives, has sought to understand the nature of 
such narratives beyond their historical truth-value. New systematizations 
of primary materials and detailed studies include socio-economic and 
psychological perspectives, amply made use of in this volume. A corpus 
of “about forty texts” from Southern Italy is conveniently listed by Mario 
Re in a recent handbook, 7 and it is opportune to warn the uninitiated 
about the many cases of homonymy only partly clarified by the further 
designations of a saint through his/her locality or nickname, since these 
can themselves vary from time to time, and from author to author. Mas¬ 
tering such corpus is not something quickly or easily done, and relying on 
the work of scholars who have dedicated years of study to a few of these 
texts reveals the many problems and issues that they contain. 8 On the 
positive side, their narrative textures and strategies offer an inexhaustible 
source for ever more subtle interpretations. This richness alone would 
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warrant a wider circulation for this literature. It is not clear, however, 
that distinctive and all-encompassing traits can be gathered that satisfac¬ 
torily define Southern Italian hagiography as such. Mario Re discusses 
this problem, and finds some mileage in the characterization of Southern 
Italian saints as being close to the land and the people who worked the 
land, that is, as essentially rural rather than urban saints. These saints 
tied to their landscape often inhabit its most impervious places, such as 
the rock-cut cave dwellings still visible today. Yet while the Italo-Greek 
saint is almost invariably also a monk - to the extent that sanctity and 
monasticism merge indistinguishably -, the heremitical vocation is only 
one aspect of this choice. More frequently, the existence of communities 
surrounding these saints forms both the background and the outcome of 
the saint’s activity. These communities, however, can be large or small, 
established with a progeny (as for Bartholomew of Simeri) or remaining 
ephemeral and shifting, as was even St Neilos’s own community before 
moving northwards and finally finding some longer-lasting stability at 
Grottaferrata. Stephanos Efthymiades emphasizes the social role of saints 
in negotiating Christian ideals for the laity. 9 For example, the interac¬ 
tion between medicine and supernatural healing practices is a recurrent 
challenge in many of these narratives, including that about St Neilos. 
The saint’s wisdom shines when discriminating between magical healing, 
respite from bodily pain and true salvation, often not by displaying a 
theoretically articulate orthodoxy, but through simple actions performed 
in the humble knowledge of belonging to Christ as the only true healer. 

Aspects of the local saint’s interaction with the varied cultural realities 
of these regions are thoroughly explored by the essays in this volume. 
Adele Cilento concentrates on the family nucleus as creating special net¬ 
works among the saint’s relatives and as expanding links to a local, but 
also a more distant, community. By analyzing the tenth-century hives of 
Sabas, Christopher and Makarios, she emphasizes how such networks 
replace the idea of severing oneself from family ties for ascetic purposes. 
While detachment may be good for spiritual life, it is in fact in the mutual 
care that parents and siblings take of each other in a hostile world that the 
tenuous shoot of the love for God can flourish and find a concrete out¬ 
come in a saintly life. Resistance to Islam is part of the picture, of course, 
and is brought peculiarly near by the oriental name of Sabas’s mother. 
Kali. That the author of this triple Life is named as Orestes, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, testifies on the other hand to the spreading networks of fame 
departing from Southern Italy, and reminds one of the influx of Palestin¬ 
ian monks into those regions around the ninth and tenth centuries. 

The question of influences in style and rituals, and the balancing act that 
the local realities made between this ideal of Byzantine practice and the 
more mixed local customs, influenced also by the closeness to Latin-rite 
places and Rome itself, is a recurrent issue in the assessment of the region 
and its inhabitants. In the examples from Italo-Greek hagiographies 
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analyzed by Gioacchino Strano, we encounter the thaumaturgic powers 
of St Cyprian of Reggio as well as the miraculous escape of Luke, bishop 
of Isola, from the fire which attacked the place where he was celebrating 
the eucharist in the Byzantine rite. This episode can be considered a con¬ 
crete reverberation of the theological issues concerning the understand¬ 
ing of the eucharistic sacrifice that were one of the dividing factors in 
the 1054 schism between the churches. 10 The clerical focus of this latter 
hagiography can also be viewed in light of the more general phenom¬ 
enon of the professionalization of the clergy, spreading everywhere in 
the eleventh century, and affecting sacramental practices. The third saint 
chosen by Strano, Bartholomew of Simeri, founder of the Patir monastery 
near Rossano, opens up the world of Southern Italy to the interaction 
with Byzantium. Discussing the problems of exact chronology regarding 
Bartholomew’s trip to Constantinople and his meeting with the emperor, 
Strano evaluates the journey as the enactment of that connection of the 
Italo-Greek communities with the heart of the Byzantine Empire, whence 
Bartholomew returned with icons and books, furnishings for his new 
foundations. As Riccardi also noted, this influx in turn stimulates and 
inspires local production, not least in the area of manuscript copying and 
illustration. Riccardi touches on the peculiarities of this local production, 
so indicative of indigenous cultural choices and aesthetic horizons, and a 
sign of the literature available to the monks in this region. 11 

Bartholomew of Simeri is also one of the protagonists of Enrico 
Morini’s account of how the prestige of Italo-Greek saints, such as Saint 
Phantinos, undoubtedly spread to Mount Athos. Morini introduces the 
figure of Phantinos’ disciple, Saint Nikephoros the Naked, who practiced 
his ascetic feats on the Holy Mountain. Despite subsequent traditions 
preserving nicknames such as ‘Italian’ and ‘Calabrian’ which would indi¬ 
cate a Southern Italian origin, exactly who came from where is not always 
certain. Athonite monasticism, which was at that time being developed 
according to the rule of Athanasios the Athonite, forms the changing 
backdrop to these monks’s Lives, in a climate where the tension between 
solitary and cenobitic forms of monasticism was still - and perhaps 
always remained - rife with resonances. Signs of strife between compet¬ 
ing ideals are reflected back onto issues of ethnicity and provenance, as 
the documents from Athos analyzed by Morini attest. Nevertheless, a 
continued interest of this central monastic community (or rather, federa¬ 
tion of communities) in the best products of the Italo-Greek experience of 
ascesis is both attested and continues down to modern times. 

This first more general part is concluded by the essay by Claudio Schi- 
ano on Nicholas of Otranto, whom we have already mentioned above as 
the most famous abbot of Casole in Puglia. This exceptionally learned 
monk is presented as a singular witness to the complex relations that had 
to be negotiated between papal obedience and a deep understanding and 
sense of belonging to the Byzantine tradition. Nicholas, too, traveled to 
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Constantinople, and it is interesting to witness that in the twelfth century 
the traffic of books might well have gone both ways. Schiano’s study 
focuses on the textual tradition of the Tria syntagmata, delineating the 
context of its bold and original pronouncements on dogmas and canon 
law made, however, in a spirit of constructive confrontation rather than 
sheer hostile controversy. 12 Thus Nicholas is well-placed as a mediator 
with Rome and intercedes through his informed and learned perorations 
for the preservation of Greek custom all the while remaining within the 
Roman jurisdiction, as Schiano fascinatingly exposes. Although happen¬ 
ing at a particular time and place, Nicholas’s intervention can be taken 
as symbolic of that constant renegotiation of boundaries and allegiances 
that each bishop and community experienced in the area of Southern 
Italy between the ninth and thirteenth centuries. 

With Part II, we turn our focus more narrowly on the text of the Life 
of St Neilos. The Greek text was edited by Germano Giovanelli in 1976, 
but a new edition, revised after the meticulous work by Enrica Follieri, 
is in press thanks to her students, Francesco D’Aiuto and Andrea Fuzzi, 
the latter also a contributor to this volume. One by one, we encoun¬ 
ter in this section the themes already broached in the opening part, but 
through different sources. We begin with issues of interfaith and intercul- 
tural interaction, with the Jewish and Muslim world respectively, in the 
essays by Giancarlo Facerenza and Alessandro Vanoli. Facerenza takes 
us step by step through the purportedly anti-Jewish passages of the Life, 
which are mainly known through the episode(s) of the encounter with 
the figure of the Jewish doctor, Shabbetai Donnolo. Facerenza is able 
to expose the biblical and other traditional references that underlie the 
literary construction of these passages in the hagiography, and to at least 
partially explain through these references the otherwise puzzling situ¬ 
ations described as historical in the Life. Particularly significant is the 
episode in which a man whose relative had killed a Jew is threatened with 
crucifixion. Neilos intercedes for this innocent man by addressing the 
Jewish judge with an exhortation to honor the Old Testament law, cast¬ 
ing the terms of this law in seemingly ambiguous, but ultimately biblical, 
terms. The anachronistic nature of crucifixion as a punishment pushes 
the meaning onto a different plane of reasoning, where, however, men¬ 
tion of these references still operates a semantic transfer and allows for 
a meaningful exchange and outcome between the parties concerned. It is 
rather our problem to decode quite how these relationships functioned, 
but that they did take place outside blanket exchanges of prejudiced 
insults is a tribute to the shared dignity of both parties in the workings 
of this mixed society. 

The Arabs in Alessandro Vanoli’s contribution are present as traders, 
as well as enemies to the safety of Christians in the region. Using primary 
Arab sources, Vanoli builds a geography of interaction and exchanges 
around nevralgic sea-ports, such as Amantea, that acted as trading stops 
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in the routes from Africa to Northern Europe, and from Spain to the 
East. Yanoli also stresses the daily presence of Muslims in the region, and 
recalls the building of a mosque in tenth-century Reggio. This fact creates 
a significant parallel between Reggio and Constantinople, where similarly 
the use of a mosque ( masgida ) for Muslim prisoners and merchants is 
recorded in the sources from that time. 13 Even this detail separates out 
the reality of Southern Italy from that of the rest of the Italian peninsula, 
and further north in Europe, and makes the experience of its population 
closer to the cultural diversity of the Byzantines at the heart of the Empire. 

The next two papers are more narrowly focused on questions of 
interpretation. Raymond Capra writes an extended commentary note 
on one single lexeme used by Neilos, ‘ceramiclast,’ or in transliteration 
‘chytroklastes,’ eviscerating all the possible implications for this hap ax 
legomenon invented by the saint, or by his hagiographer. Capra singles 
out the two parts that make this new word for deep exploration, ‘chytra’ 
and ‘klazw,’ each component explored through the recesses of ancient 
Greek usage and yielding a sacred ritual background for the ‘broken pot’ 
at the center of the episode from Neilos’s Life , where a disciple’s careless¬ 
ness is reprimanded by the saint. The assonance with ‘iconoclast’ is also 
noted by Capra as a sign of typological stigmatization of a fault, with 
wider implications. This essay is a good example of how philological 
investigation, even when limited to one curious word, can open up a 
world of resonances and significances for those who take the time to look 
into the value of linguistic choices. 

Andrea Luzzi certainly belongs to this group of careful philologists. 
Like his teacher, Enrica Follieri, he can pause and ask of the text all the 
possible nuances and implications. The passage, or rather, the lacuna in 
the transmitted Greek text that he is analyzing for this volume is one such 
instance. With sure hand, Luzzi leads us through the hazards of manu¬ 
script transmission, and warns against easy conclusions when looking at 
material evidence. The now-missing leaves in a Grottaferrata manuscript 
contained a passage whose contents are now only preserved in the Latin 
translation by Cardinal Guglielmo Sirleto (d. 1585). Scholars who have 
examined the matter, among them Follieri herself and recently Stefano 
Caruso, have put forward the hypothesis of voluntary curtailing - in other 
words, of intentional censuring - of the text, due to the compromising 
contents of the episode. Nevertheless, Luzzi re-examines both the context 
of the passage, and the practical dynamics of manuscript transmission, 
indicating that cause of the lacuna is unlikely to have been anything other 
than accidental, and, further, that the compromising passage with alleg¬ 
edly homoerotic overtones is in fact much less damning in this sense than 
previously thought. Ultimately, Luzzi’s analysis is convincing. Surely, one 
learns a lot in the process about the transmission of the Life and its read¬ 
ership by cardinals, scholars and the wider audience of monastic and lay 
communities interested in the Life of this saint. 
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With David Kalhous and Annick Peters-Custot we return to encoun¬ 
ters between cultures. The Northern European saint, Adalbert of Prague, 
meets St Neilos in Rome, but the contours of this trip, its chronology and 
its causes are far from clear from the complex state in which the sources 
have reached us. Kalhous invokes a re-evaluation of the evidence. Adal¬ 
bert is depicted as a restless person, likely of noble origins, who could 
have served as the bishop to his home church had he not in fact desired 
even greater challenges. One is struck by the fact that, despite his trip 
south, Adalbert honors the spoils of the great Benedict in the Northern 
French abbey of Fleury, while in the hymns that Neilos dedicates to saint 
Benedict, written in the shadow of Montecassino, it is here in Campa¬ 
nia that Benedict’s body lies, incontrovertibly. 14 As Peters-Custot shows, 
Neilos is imbued of the local reality of Valleluce, and moves along with 
Benedict in the landscape of Latium and Campania. His Greek poems in 
honor of Benedict, light of the Latins and legislator of all monks, play 
the part of advertising Montecassino as the saint’s final resting place, and 
thus as a place for pilgrimage for the whole of Southern Italy, conveni¬ 
ently also located on the way to Rome. It is not surprising that Benedict 
is known to the East, as his Life, included in the Dialogues by Pope Greg¬ 
ory the Great, was translated into Greek by Pope Zacharias soon after 
its composition. 15 Peters-Custot examines the relationship between the 
Greek Life and the verses, pointing out similarities and differences due to 
authorial choices as well as genre constraints. In the parallel Greek text 
(from Gassisi’s 1906 edition) and English translation that she offers as an 
appendix to her paper, she helpfully includes references to this source in 
the margin. 

From Montecassino, the final two papers lead us on to Neilos’s final 
destination and “long-lasting” oeuvre, namely, the foundation of the 
monastery of Grottaferrata on the hills surrounding Rome, known as the 
‘Castelli Romani.’ The Byzantine rite monastery placed close to the see 
of the papacy is still functioning today, preserving in its library a treasury 
of Greek manuscripts, among which many witnesses to the activities of 
Southern Italian monks and their liturgy, and still living a Byzantine litur¬ 
gical tradition in the architecture, decoration and rituals of its church. 16 
Ines Angeli Murzaku is very keen to emphasize the foreignness of Neilos 
in his constant moving forward to new territories, embodying the ideal 
of xeniteia that makes of this fife, and of its various adventures, only a 
temporary transition towards the eternal abodes. Yet while living this 
idea of transitoriness, Neilos did establish a heritage that outlasted him. 
Neilos’s progeny comes to fulfillment in the Life of his disciple and fourth 
abbot of Grottaferrata, Bartholomew, whose figure is presented in the 
contribution by Angela Prinzi. Prinzi is sensitive in discerning the con¬ 
nections between hagiographical and hymnographical traditions, raising 
methodological issues that are applicable to this case, as well as to oth¬ 
ers (such as Neilos’s treatment of Benedict). Bartholomew’s cult found 
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new impetus in the thirteenth century, when John of Rossano was com¬ 
missioned to write a new set of texts for his celebration, still extant in 
John’s autograph manuscript at Grottaferrata. Prinzi takes us back and 
forth between the Rossanese origins, reflected onto Bartholomew from 
Neilos, and the new place of Grottaferrata, where Bartholomew lived 
the first moves of the new community together with Neilos, all the while 
looking at how the tradition about him was retrospectively enriched and 
modified ad hoc to fit the new needs of the community. Emblematic is the 
example of the interaction between Saint Bartholomew and Pope Ben¬ 
edict IX (Thephylact of Tusculum), where the pope (then also anti-pope) 
is not only helped by the saint to repent of his sin, but also led to join the 
monastic community after renouncing the pontificate. With the subtle 
manipulation of the details of the story of Bartholomew, we are led by 
Prinzi full-circle to the living tradition of Italo-Greek monasticism, from 
its cultural roots in Calabria to its vital expansion and sustenance at the 
doors of Rome. 

There is no doubt, I think, that Southern Italy acted as a pivot between 
Latin and Greek Christianity because of its privileged position, which 
rendered its inhabitants and its monastics imbued with a double tradi¬ 
tion, as well as with a deeper understanding of co-habitation between 
cultures and religions. 17 So much transpires clearly from the pages of 
this volume, where many different aspects and details of such variety 
come to the fore from the pages dedicated to the description of the lives 
of a few special men, the Italo-Greek monastic saints. Towering among 
them is St Neilos, whose special charism consisted not only in his great 
asceticism leading to all the signs of spiritual maturity and wisdom, but 
also in his capacity for interaction with all the surrounding realities of his 
region, and beyond. We hope to stimulate the readers to continue in the 
discovery of his Life as a first-hand guide to Southern Italian Byzantine 
monasticism. 

Notes 

1 Murzaku, Capra and Milewski 2017. 

2 For an accessible introduction, see Kreutz 1991. 

3 Safran 2014 provides wide and fascinating evidence for Jewish and Christian 
everyday interaction and ritual practices. 

4 Peter-Custot 2013. 

5 The northern European origin of the Normans, and the international implica¬ 
tions of their expansion, makes them a more popular subject in scholarship, 
while reserving an important place for Southern Italy in the picture. See Chib- 
nall 2006, 75-103; Loud and Metcalfe 2002. 

6 Oldfield 2014, esp. 107-16. 

7 Re 2011, 248-53, with extensive bibliography at 253-8. 

8 Exemplary has been the search for meaning and historico-cultural contex- 
tualization in the metrical Life of Leo of Catania (BHG 981c) by Augusta 
Acconcia Longo. See the posthumous article discussing the problems of 
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interpretation as well as the ethics of scholarly methodology, Acconcia Longo 
2015. 

9 Efthymiades 2011. 

10 Smith III 1978. 

11 For a summary of the problems of attribution of manuscripts to Southern 
Italy, with both past and current criteria, see Hutter 2006. Hutter’s Corpus 
of illustrated Greek manuscripts from Southern Italy now preserved at the 
Vatican Library is awaited. For the Otrantine production, see Luca 2012. 
For the production of the later period, see the list of manuscripts assembled 
in Arnesano 2008. Much work remains to be done, and this field too is very 
complex and defies simple classifications. 

12 For a comprehensive history of the issue of papal primacy between Catholic 
and Orthodox, see now Sieciewski 2017. 

13 Woods 2013. 

14 On the contours of this prolonged controversy as to the true resting place of 
Benedict’s body, see Galdi 2014. 

15 See also the review in Crostini 2003. 

16 Parenti 2005. 

17 Montecassino consciously acted as such a meeting point for exchanges, par¬ 
ticularly at the time of abbot Desiderius in the mid-eleventh century. For an 
essential historical introduction, see Cowdrey 1983. 
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1 Monastic spirituality of the 
Italo-Greek monks 

David Hester 


Throughout the three and a half centuries of Italo-Greek monastic life 
preserved in the surviving bioi of the great Italo-Greek spiritual Fathers, a 
fundamental unity is to be found in this monastic spiritual tradition. The 
Italo-Greek monks of this period all have the same heroes and all read 
the same Fathers and monastic legislators. Their heroes are scriptural 
figures like Moses, Elias, Elisaios and Job, and great Fathers like Anthony 
of Egypt, Basil the Great and John Chrysostom. They hear about these 
men in their reading, in the divine services, and in the teachings of their 
own spiritual Fathers. These monks also all belong to the same empire 
and the same Greek Orthodox Church tradition. They are all part of 
the common Byzantine commonwealth that extended from Asia Minor 
to Southern Italy. They share in its ideals and its common religious and 
monastic aspirations. Some of the monks like Elias the Younger, Elias the 
Speleot, Phantinos the Younger and Bartholomew of Simeri even spent 
time in the Byzantine East. 

In a certain sense it is difficult to present an exact and detailed analysis 
of the spirituality that underlies the Italo-Greek monastic fife. The bioi 
that preserve and present it are not intended to be treatises on spiritual¬ 
ity and the spiritual life. However, the bioi, while not being synthetic 
expositions of spiritual theology, do constantly express in their narratives 
a spiritual ideal and a way of monastic life that is presented for emula¬ 
tion and imitation. Central to this presentation is a cycle of growth in 
monastic perfection which can be divided into four major parts: the call 
to monastic fife, the importance of a spiritual Father, the disciple as an 
apprentice to a Father and the gradual growth in monastic perfection. In 
these account, the monk first senses a call to monastic life, then goes to 
a spiritual Father and learns the monastic life as his disciple, and finally 
gradually progresses in perfection so that he too may perhaps become a 
spiritual Father to the next generation of disciples. 

The call to the monastic life 

In all of the Italo-Greek monastic bioi there is a constant mention, both 
in the case of the great Fathers and for their disciples, of a time in that 
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person’s life in which he is moved to leave his daily way of life and he 
decides to become a monk. This call may come from outside, either 
from another monk or from the Scriptures, or through the example of 
a monk or a monastic community. It may also be a gradual desire that 
builds up within the individual for the monastic life. It may even come 
in the form of a dream or a vision. Elias the Speleot is at the Divine 
Liturgy when a monk comes and stands before him. The monk exhorts 
him to give up his rich clothing and become a monk. He does not believe 
this to be possible for him and waits until he is eighteen years old when 
he is moved by a passage from the Gospel calling him to renounce all 
his possessions. 1 Sabas the Younger is inspired by the example of his 
father, Christopher, to join him in his hermitage. His bios notes that he 
is moved to do this because he learned all these things from his father 
and thus “a divine yearning burned in his heart”. 2 John Theristes is 
moved to begin the monastic life when the bishop who baptized and 
instructed him tells him about the life of John the Baptist. When he 
learns that John the Baptist went to live in the desert, he asks if he 
can do the same, and goes to a koinobion where the monks follow the 
asceticism of Basil the Great. 3 

For other monks there is an internal desire that grows within them for 
the monastic life. Philaretos of Seminara is described as having a desire 
for the monastic life that began in his youth. As a young man, he started 
asking himself questions about eternal life and the unsound state of the 
world. He decided that the monastic life is the only way of life that is 
blessed. 4 Bartholomew of Simeri decides to become a monk as he comes 
to realize that “nothing which his parents hold sure and stable has impor¬ 
tance because of Christ.” 5 Again for other monks the call to the monastic 
life involves dreams or visions. Christopher of Collesano has a dream 
three times in which the Archangel Michael tells him to go to Ktisma 
because “God does not want you in the world”. 6 Neilos of Rossano, 
while suffering from a high fever, is given a vision in which he vividly 
sees death and the future torments that are awaiting the sinner. He is very 
shaken by this vision and, without saying anything to anyone, leaves his 
household and goes off to the monasteries of the Merkourion. 7 

Despite the variety of ways in which one is called to the monastic life, 
the modes of response of those called all bear a similarity: the person 
must separate from the mundane, renounce their family and possessions, 
and be given the “yoke of Christ.” 8 The bios of Elias the Speleot speaks 
of the need to “separate and not touch the polluted world.” 9 In all the 
bioi the world is regarded in a disparaging light. It is held to be unsound, 
a place of vanity, unstable and passing. 10 This renunciation of the world 
requires a severing from all blood connections. Philaretos, for example, 
is seen to refuse even to speak to his own relatives as they pass him by. 11 
Elias the Speleot teaches his monks that they must forget their relatives 
on account of the command of Christ. 12 
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The renunciation of the world also requires a renouncing of all posses¬ 
sions. The monks in the bioi give away all their possessions and refuse 
to accept any gifts. Philaretos states that the monastic tonsure is a sign 
of the stripping of one’s self of all things and of contempt for all things 
that are in the world. 13 Neilos, as his bios notes, thinks often about the 
peace of those who possess nothing and, shortly before his death, is seen 
to give his only earthly possessions, a few rags, to his disciples. 14 Elias the 
Younger, to test his disciple Daniel, tells him to throw his only posses¬ 
sion, his Psalter, into a swamp. After Daniel does this, he is then told to 
go back to retrieve it, with Elias noting that poverty must be embraced 
with zeal. 15 

Monastic life, however, is founded not only on separation and renun¬ 
ciation, but also on a joining and an acceptance. The monk turns from 
the world to be able to turn more fully to Christ. Neilos tells his friends, 
when he is about to leave to become a monk, that he has found a beauti¬ 
ful vineyard and must buy it. 16 John Theristes tells his spiritual Fathers 
that he comes to the monastery because he desires the salvation of his 
soul. 17 The ideal and goal that is held out for each of these monks is the 
hope for a future reward. Philaretos reminds his hearers of this when he 
tells them to remember that all that is in the world is passing, and that 
their only hope is in the future, in God. 18 Elias the Speleot expresses these 
thoughts when he states that “the sufferings of the present time are not 
to be compared to the future glory to be revealed in us.” 19 

The role of the spiritual father 

For the one who answers the call to the monastic life, the first step on 
the way to becoming a monk is that of finding a spiritual Father, a monk 
known for his holiness and way of living the monastic life. The spiritual 
Father may be a hermit or may live in a cenobitic community. In each of 
the bioi the spiritual Father is the central figure, and each of these Fathers 
is noted for his ability to serve as a spiritual guide. Each of the monks 
described in the bioi goes to a spiritual Father to learn the monastic fife 
from someone who is more experienced and who has progressed far in 
holiness. This is clearly expressed in the bios of Elias the Younger, where 
Elias goes to each of the Fathers on Mount Sinai to learn a different vir¬ 
tue from each one, 20 and in the bios of Christopher, where it is noted that 
he learned different virtues from different Fathers. 21 

The spiritual Father is responsible for determining where and how a 
monk is to live the monastic fife. A Father would decide when a monk 
is mature enough to become a hermit, as is seen in the bios of Christo¬ 
pher of Collesano, whose Father sends him to live in a hermitage where 
he is to make better progress in monastic perfection. 22 It is the spiritual 
Father of Elias the Speleot who sends Elias back to his own home area 
in Calabria to live the monastic fife. 23 It is the spiritual Fathers of the 
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Merkourion - “the great John and the celebrated Phantinos, and the 
angelic Zachary” - who tell Neilos to begin the monastic life, and to 
receive the monastic habit (schema) in a monastery that is in an area 
controlled by the Lombards. 24 

There is a special relationship that develops between a spiritual Father 
and his disciples. Luke of Demena becomes like his spiritual Father, Elias 
the Speleot, “conforming himself to the ways of his most wise instruc¬ 
tor”. 25 Elias the Speleot is seen to live in such a close relationship with his 
spiritual Father, Arsenios, that they become “thus another Elias and Eli- 
saios ... as one soul in two bodies”. 26 Perhaps the strongest affirmation 
of the affection that develops between a disciple and his spiritual Father 
is found in the relationship between Neilos and his disciple, Stephen. 
When Stephen comes to Neilos and is accepted as one of his disciples, 
it becomes obvious that the only way that Neilos can correct Stephen, 
who is rather simple and lazy, is to treat him harshly and to be severe 
with him. 27 But later when Neilos believes that Stephen has been carried 
off by Saracens, Neilos is so sorrowful that he is willing to give his life 
for Stephen and be a slave with him. 28 Finally, at the end of his fife, after 
Stephen’s death, Neilos so greatly mourns Stephen’s repose that he states 
that he has been Stephen’s life-long executioner and then asks that a dou¬ 
ble grave be dug for Stephen and himself. 29 

There are certain specific functions that a spiritual Father exercises 
among his disciples. The first of these is to be a teacher, admonisher and 
rebuker. Teaching is an important part of the routine of a monastery, of a 
small group of monks, or even of a single monk who lives with a spiritual 
Father. The bioi present many of these teachings. Neilos has some sixty 
monks at one point in his monastery whom he would gather around him¬ 
self for sacred readings and vigils. During this time many of the monks 
would fall asleep, but Bartholomew the Younger would remain awake, 
“seeking after the difficulties of the Scripture.” 30 Elias the Younger is 
noted in his teachings for being “pleasing, accessible, affable, proceeding 
along the just path, not having sublimity without humility nor contempt¬ 
ible humility.” 31 When Neilos the Younger meets the monks of Monte 
cassino and takes a long time before he is willing to speak with them, the 
bios notes that he has the ability to give discourses which are “a useful 
goad and help to the lazy and weak and to those following the middle 
road, proceeding harmoniously and righteously, a good yoke and a use¬ 
ful guide”. 32 Neilos even employed a pedagogical method in his teachings 
in which he would use maxims, or troparia from the canons, which he 
would teach his disciples to memorize, and if that were not possible, he 
would even write them down and hang the paper on the disciple’s neck 
or arm until it was memorized. 33 

The second important function of the spiritual Father as presented in 
these bioi is that of serving as an example to be imitated. The bios of 
Saints Christopher and Makarios begins by praising those who illuminate 
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and are guides. 34 It then states that Christopher is an example for all 
monks to follow in his prayer, vigils, psalmody, works, service and obedi¬ 
ence. It states of him that “the leader must become an example to those 
who are with him, just as Christ was to his apostles”. 35 Elias the Younger 
is called the “exact norm and rule of monastic life: calm, simple, putting 
on a character which reveals the serenity and tranquility of his soul”. 36 
The role of the spiritual Father as exemplar is highlighted in all of the bioi 
because the very purpose for their being written is to make the exemplary 
role of these great monks more visible and better able to be imitated. 
The bios of Elias the Younger notes that those who listen to the bios are 
“not only to be hearers but imitators through all of life, so that we may 
be held worthy of the same glory coming in the kingdom of heaven.” 37 
The bios of Bartholomew the Younger states this by noting that “noth¬ 
ing knows how to excite us to imitation better than the memory of the 
Fathers where these are narrated with sincerity and examined carefully, 
and passed on to the ears of prudent children.” 38 

A third aspect of spiritual paternity is found in the important role of 
the spiritual Father as intercessor, mediator and reconciler. This role of 
the spiritual Father takes on different forms. When, for example, the 
boat of the monastery of Bartholomew of Simeri is captured by Saracen 
pirates, Bartholomew and his monks gather in the church temple and 
pray that their brothers be released from captivity, which they soon are. 39 
Or when Neilos senses that his monks are under diabolic attack, he pro¬ 
tects them by walking among them and encouraging them to call on the 
name of Jesus Christ. 40 In some cases of intercession it is not even neces¬ 
sary for a Father to be present. As when the priest Fukios is caught in a 
fire and he calls upon the name of Elias the Speleot, who is in his cave in 
a different place, both the priest and his house are saved. 41 

Another aspect of the intercessory and mediatory role of these Fathers 
is that of seeking for reconciliation among men. This role is seen in the 
intervention of Neilos in the affair caused by the election of an anti¬ 
pope. Here Neilos tries to bring about a reconciliation between pope and 
antipope. When this does not happen, Neilos shows God’s displeasure 
at this failure by foretelling the imminent death of the pope because of 
his mistreatment of the antipope. 42 Neilos also seeks reconciliation with 
two brothers who live near his monastery. Although they are constantly 
calumniating against him, Neilos tries to stop their hatred by never say¬ 
ing anything evil about them. After having no success in this, he goes to 
the brothers to ask pardon of them. This act brings about reconciliation 
and peace. 43 

A final aspect of these intercessory powers is seen in the work of these 
spiritual Fathers as intercessors after death. This is mentioned in most 
of the bioi. The bios of Saint Sabas the Younger ends, for example, with 
a prayer calling upon Sabas to offer his rich and compassionate inter¬ 
cession before the Ford. 44 And the bios of Neilos ends with a prayer 
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asking the saint to intercede for all who read or hear of the virtuous deeds 
recounted in the bios . 4S 

The disciple as apprentice 

After a person has the initial experience of being called to the monastic 
life, the next major step is to go to a spiritual Father. Here the young 
monk is to develop a strong bond with his spiritual Father, becoming 
a kind of apprentice to him and gradually growing in perfection in the 
spiritual life as his Father is also growing. This relationship is very close 
and is based on complete obedience to the Father and his will. The bioi 
contain many examples of this type of obedience. Elias the Speleot tells 
his monks to cut down a tree that is near the entrance to the monastery. 
A monk, who is at first afraid that he might be hurt by such work, obedi¬ 
ently cuts down the tree at the word of Elias. 46 When Neilos of Rossano 
was a young monk, John, an elder in the monastery, wanted to test Nei¬ 
los by giving him a large glass of wine to drink. The elder knew Neilos 
never drank wine, but Neilos after asking for a blessing drinks all of it 
immediately out of a deep sense of obedience. 47 Neilos later expects the 
same obedience from his monks. When, for example, Stephen brings him 
a basket that an elder from another monastery had taught him to make, 
Neilos orders him to destroy it since he had made it without permission. 48 
Again Neilos, wanting to test the obedience of his monks, orders them to 
cut down all the excess grape vines of the monastery. The monks, saying 
nothing, go forth praying and fulfill his command. 49 

There is a theology of obedience that is found in many of the bioi. 
Obedience is seen, first of all, to be the way to bring a monk into a closer 
rapport with God. For the person who obeys God’s commands, the bios 
of Elias the Younger notes, there is a special relationship with God in 
which God answers all the requests of the obedient one in proportion to 
his fulfillment of God’s commandments. 50 Obedience is also seen as the 
way to break one’s own will so as to be obedient to Christ. Nikephoros, 
for example, blesses Sabas telling him: “O child, observe obedience, for 
Christ came not to do his own will, but that of his Father.” 51 The impor¬ 
tance of obedience is highlighted in the bioi by many demonstrations of 
the bad results of disobedience. Neilos, for example, severely reprimands 
two monks who cook a meal in secret some distance from their monas¬ 
tery, so that they do not have to fast. Neilos reproaches them both for 
not trusting that he would provide something for them to eat and for 
doing that which is against the rule. 52 Neilos is even more severe with his 
own nephew who is a monk in his monastery. When the boy, along with 
some other monks, drinks water from a Holy Cup found along the road, 
he is severely reprimanded by his uncle for not showing proper respect 
for holy objects. Neilos refuses to speak with the boy who is so crushed 
by his uncle’s actions that he falls ill and eventually dies. Neilos refuses 
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to visit the boy during his illness, and after his death, in great mourning, 
he notes that he did not comfort the boy so that he would in his time of 
tribulation come to repent and have God receive him. 53 

The second major component in the rapport of the disciple with the 
spiritual Father is that of the confession of sins and the revelation of all 
thoughts. A monk disciple must be open and transparent to his spir¬ 
itual Father. Elias the Younger has many people confess their secret faults 
to him because he treats them in such a way that people find it easy 
to confess to him. 54 For Bitalios it is noted that many people confess to 
him because he helps them to see the foolishness of human nature and 
the need to be confirmed in penitence so as to turn from evil. 55 But it is 
not only faults and sins that a monk reveals to his spiritual Father, but 
also thoughts and desires. In the bios of Neilos there is a good example 
of this revelation of thoughts when it is noted that at one point Neilos 
begins to have doubts about the interpretation that one of his spiritual 
Fathers, John, gives to a passage of Saint Gregory the Theologian. Neilos 
is immediately tempted by Satan, who appears to him under the guise 
of Saints Peter and Paul, and gives him a heretical interpretation of the 
passage. Neilos is troubled by this interpretation, and after praying that 
the thought be removed from him, goes immediately to John to tell him 
everything that happened so as to be healed. 56 

This confession of one’s thoughts is important for the psychic healing 
of the monk. A monk needs to “lay bare his own passions, and divulge 
his evil and polluted thoughts”, as the bios of Christopher notes, so that 
he can be healed. 57 This is the goal of this revelation, the therapy of 
thought, so that a monk can be directed more completely towards God. 
As this goal is more and more attained, the monk grows in perfection. 
Through this revelation of his thoughts Elias the Speleot “learns to purify 
his thoughts to the farthest point, for his alacrity of spirit gave him power 
over the body” . 5S Through this transparent relationship with a Father, a 
monk novice deepens his obedience and allows the Father to better lead 
and direct him in living the monastic way of life, and the novice learns to 
have better control over his desires, impulses and thoughts. 

The active way of monastic perfection 

Finder the guidance of a spiritual Father, and often in a life lived in com¬ 
mon with other monks, the monk novice begins to follow a way of life 
which is to lead him to five ever more perfectly as a monk. The means 
that the Father employs to lead his disciple into this way of life are made 
up of two major components: an active component which emphasizes 
human effort, and a passive component which emphasizes a surrender to 
divine grace and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. These two ways exist 
side by side, but here will be presented separately beginning with the 
active way. 
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In all the bioi, the active way needed for pursuing monastic perfec¬ 
tion is constantly emphasized. A monk is expected to put forth great 
struggles and efforts so as to live in asceticism, vigilance, detachment, 
prayer and work. This active way emphasized the fact that a monk can¬ 
not remain passive, expecting perfection to come to him, but rather needs 
to work, toil and fight to be able to progress in living the monastic life. 
This need for human effort is seen in the Gospel passage used in the bios 
of Elias the Speleot in which he exhorts his monks to ascetical struggle: 
“The kingdom of heaven is for those who use force.” 59 The deeds that 
are demanded of the monks are not simple or easy, but rather require a 
struggle. 

Asceticism 

Three images employed frequently in the bioi to describe the effort 
required in monastic life are those of the martyr, the athlete and the sol¬ 
dier. The bios of Saints Christopher and Makarios begins with a prologue 
praising martyrs and holy monks, both of whom are seen to have suffered 
a type of martyrdom, the one in blood and the other in conscience. Here 
monks are called martyrs of conscience because they give themselves up 
daily as a holocaust before God. 60 Monks are also called athletes. Philar- 
etos, for example, is commended by the hegoumen of his monastery for 
the hard labors he undergoes, in which he is like “the master wrestler 
(who) fights with his adversary”. 61 The monks of the Merkourion are 
called in the bios of Sabas those who “entered into the ascetical palaestra 
and compelled nature to live with suffering”. 62 Monks are also spoken of 
as soldiers. Elias the Younger is described in his bios as arming himself 
against pride with “weapons that were for him not carnal but empow¬ 
ered by God: hope, the mantle of faith, righteousness, and the spiritual 
sword.” 63 Even the monastic schema is described using martial imagery. 
Nikodemos, after being called a soldier of Christ, is described as fighting 
against the ruler of this world with his “holy and blessed schema like a 
breastplate, having put on the helmet of salvation and been fortified in 
turn by the shield of hope.” 64 

With monastic fife understood to be a constant struggle and a continu¬ 
ous effort, there are certain practices of asceticism that characterize the 
monastic fife of the Italo-Greek monks. In all the bioi there are constant 
references to a variety of forms of ascetical practice. This variety is well 
described in the bios of Elias the Younger which speaks of Elias practic¬ 
ing “intensified fasting, more abundant prayer, sleeping on the bare earth, 
tears, sighs, beatings on the breast, innumerable prostrations, silent cries 
from his heart reaching up to heaven.” 65 These ascetical practices focus 
on an asceticism that concerns food, sleep, clothing and shelter for the 
monks. 
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The bioi speak constantly of the monks fasting, for longer or shorter 
periods, and of their rigidity in controlling the kinds of foods that they 
eat and the frequency with which they eat them. The bios of Christopher 
states that Christopher would eat only every three or four days, and at 
times would spend entire weeks with no food. 66 Fasting is so important 
for the monastic life that it is part of the daily routine and cycle followed 
by the monks. The bioi speak of monks eating food only as needed, and 
“eating only once a day that which is ordained without reproach by (the 
monastic) profession”. 67 In addition, it is noted that monks continually 
follow the ascetical fast, refraining from certain foods and usually keep¬ 
ing to simple uncooked foods. The bios of Bitalios notes that he lives 
only on herbs and water. 68 That of Christopher states that he only eats 
grains, raw vegetables, or fruits and herbs from the forest, and that he 
rarely eats bread, cooked vegetables, or herbs with oil and salt. 69 One 
particular food that the bioi note is forbidden for those in monastic life is 
meat. The bios of Elias the Speleot is particularly severe in its judgment 
of monks who eat meat. The bios presents Elias sternly reprimanding 
one of his monks whom he discovers eating meat. To show the monk the 
foolishness of his actions, Elias calls over the dogs of the monastery to 
eat the meat, which even they refuse to touch because of their habit of 
not eating meat. He then tells the monks that those who eat meat are like 
bloodsucking wild animals that are unclean. 70 

It is not only in food that a monk is to be ascetical, but also in his 
need for sleep. The bioi often speak of monks spending entire nights in 
vigil, praying and reading the Scriptures. Bartholomew the Younger, for 
example, is noted for his ability to keep awake during the vigils that Nei- 
los keeps with his monks. When all the other monks fall asleep, Bartho¬ 
lomew alone remains awake, asking Neilos to interpret difficult passages 
of Scripture for him. 71 

The final aspect common to the asceticism of the Italo-Greek monks 
is asceticism practiced in clothing and shelter. Monks wear very simple 
clothing, some of them wearing no clothing at all. Bartholomew of Simeri 
wanders barefoot, with only one torn and sweat-stained tunic and a belt 
made of animal skin. 72 Philaretos was barefoot with clothing made from 
straw, woven like a thick plaited basket. 73 Sabas the Younger always 
wears only a tunic, thus exposing himself to the sun in the summer and 
the cold in the winter. 74 In addition, the monks heightened their asceti¬ 
cism by refraining from washing. The bios of John Theristes notes that 
people are scandalized at the thought of a monk bathing. 7S The end result 
of this unwashed, unkempt life is that monks would often appear quite 
wild. When Bartholomew of Simeri is encountered by some people in the 
mountains, these people are frightened and run away because of his wild 
appearance. Bartholomew then has to convince them that he is a human 
being and does this by the way that he speaks to them. 76 
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From the bioi, it is clear that the Italo-Greek monks practice different 
forms of asceticism. Asceticism is seen to be key to their growth in Chris¬ 
tian perfection, and there are a number of reasons found for this in the 
bioi. First of all, asceticism is followed in food, sleep and clothing in that 
the monks are allowed only the basic necessities of nature. The monk 
does not want to destroy the body, but to discipline it by giving it only 
what it actually needs. This understanding is well expressed in the bios 
of Neilos where the monastic Father John exhorts Neilos “to keep a just 
measure in the ascetic life, lest being distressed in any way by infirmity or 
old age, he ever be likely to seek that which is not fitting to the schema”. 77 

The second reason given in the bioi for the monk to pursue the asceti- 
cal life is that asceticism enables a monk to subject the earthly to the 
spiritual. 78 A monk is to fight against the desires of the body, its drives, its 
uncontrolled desires, its passions, so that he can become able to control 
the body and check its uncontrolled impulses. The fundamental experi¬ 
ence of these monks, as expressed in the bioi , is that the body and its 
desires often work against the desires of the spirit. To understand what 
the bioi mean by the burdens of the flesh, it is necessary to examine how 
monks speak of the body, and how they see the body becoming purified 
as a result of asceticism. The bios of Bartholomew of Simeri expresses 
this understanding when it states that Bartholomew “mortifies his flesh, 
subjecting the inferior to the superior, as reasonable, and purifies dili¬ 
gently the sight of his reason and the transparent mirror of the indwelling 
Holy Spirit”. 79 

The third reason found for the severe asceticism practiced by these 
monks is the need to develop control over the passionate drives that are 
found within the human psyche. A monk must come to dominate these 
passions in order to establish a right order within himself, so that all the 
faculties of his soul, all that makes him a human being, can be properly 
subject to the spirit. The spiritual Father frequently helps his disciple to 
overcome the passions by offering practical advice. Neilos, for example, 
helps his disciple Stephen to overcome his constant struggle with sleep. 
Here Neilos makes a special stool for Stephen that has only one leg, so that 
every time Stephen falls asleep he falls over. Neilos requires Stephen to use 
this stool during prayer, in the Church temple, and in the dining room. In 
this way, Stephen overcomes his struggle with the passion of sloth. 80 

The final goal of this ascetical struggle is to overcome the effects of the 
passions, and to reach a state of passionlessness. This state, as the bios of 
Philaretos describes it, involves a calming of “the agitated, distorted pas¬ 
sions of the soul, inclinations and disturbances, and the wars and turbu¬ 
lence of the thoughts”. 81 As a monk grows in passionlessness, he begins 
to sense less and less the drives and reactions of the passions. Philaretos 
of Seminara experiences this process in such a way that “his mind was 
always concentrated in himself and far from the senses”. 82 His bios notes 
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that when dealing with people who are angry or impatient, Philaretos 
never becomes angry or impatient, but works to bring peace and calm. 83 
The end result of this is that in a soul freed from the disturbance of the 
passions, a state of divine illumination follows. The bios of Neilos notes 
this when it speaks of Neilos possessing a mind purified of all passions 
and illuminated by divine fight. 84 

Vigilance 

Closely associated with the need for asceticism is the need for a monk to 
develop two attitudes that help him in the ascetical monastic life: vigi¬ 
lance and detachment. In all the bioi, the monk is always expected to 
display an attitude of vigilance. This attitude of careful watchfulness is to 
encompass all that a monk does. It is centered upon a concern to be on 
one’s guard against temptations, recognizing both when they come and 
how they come. Neilos suffers much from temptations because his newly 
begun monastic fife is such a change from his previous way of life. 85 The 
major source of these temptations, as stated over and over in the bioi, 
are demons, especially the devil. In the bios of Elias the Speleot, it is the 
devil who is seen to make the saint long for his family. 86 In other bioi, it is 
demons who are seen to cause visions and apparitions. In that of Sabas, it 
is the devil who is blamed for sending the Saracens to molest the monks. 87 

It is the role of the spiritual Father to encourage and to teach his dis¬ 
ciples to be vigilant and to resist these temptations. The bios of Elias 
the Speleot states that Elias struggles against many demons, but notes 
that he arms himself and his disciples with the sign of the cross and with 
prayers. 88 These spiritual Fathers teach their disciples how to resist these 
temptations. The bios of Neilos is very explicit in the instructions that 
Neilos gives to his monks. Neilos walks around his monks, as he knows 
that they are going to be attacked by the devil, “telling and exhorting 
them to pray always and to chase away the opponent by the name of 
Jesus”. 89 

In addition to the vigilance needed to face temptations, there is also 
the vigilance monks must have in order to face and endure the various 
hardships and trials that monastic life itself brings to the monks. Spiritual 
Fathers frequently encourage their disciples to be vigilant in facing tribu¬ 
lations and to accept these with patience, steadfastness and tolerance. The 
bios of Elias the Younger even develops a theory on why tribulations and 
suffering are found in the monastic fife. Elias the Younger tells his monks 
that one must learn to tolerate difficulties in life because God sends tri¬ 
als and tribulations for two reasons, “either to prove our tolerance, if 
we support them nobly, or to lead us to repentance and temperance, so 
that, that which we did not want to correct while living in tranquility, we 
might correct because we are taught by affliction”. 90 
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Detachment 

In addition to a state of careful vigilance, there is a second attitude that a 
monk needs to foster in order to bear fruit in asceticism. This is an atti¬ 
tude of detachment. This attitude manifests itself in two particular ways 
in the bioi: a monk is to be a stranger to this earth and all that is in it, 
and a monk is to seek always after silence. Detachment from this world 
is expressed in various ways. When Neilos begins the monastic life, one 
of his former servants comes to him to encourage him in his new way 
of life. When Neilos asks him why he does not join him in the monastic 
life, the servant responds that he cannot afford the cloak and tunic that 
a monk must wear. Neilos’ response is to take off his own cloak and give 
it immediately to the man. 91 From this point on, Neilos only wears a 
sheepskin for his cloak. He possesses no money during his life, and when 
he is about to die, he gives his monks his inheritance, a few rags, his only 
earthly possessions. 92 Neilos also teaches detachment to his disciples. He 
tells his disciple Stephen to give his Psalter to an elderly monk who had 
misplaced his own. 93 He later refuses a gift of money from the strategos 
of the Theme of Calabria, as well as his offer to build the monks a large 
oratory in place of their small mud church. 94 Finally, he even gives a rob¬ 
ber the monastery’s horse. The man steals the horse, but when he hears 
that it belongs to Neilos, he becomes fearful and returns it immediately. 
When he begs Neilos for pardon, Neilos gives him the horse, and tells 
his rather dissatisfied monks, that he did this because “the deprivation of 
material things in any way is a taking away of sins”. 95 

It is, however, not only from material goods that monks must demon¬ 
strate an attitude of detachment, but even from their very existence on 
earth. The model that the monks hold up before themselves is that of 
the pilgrim, a pilgrim who belongs to no place on the earth. The clearest 
expression of this model is found in the bios of Neilos. Before his death, 
Neilos tells his monks to bury him in the earth so that strangers can 
walk on his grave. He requests this because he notes that he has been 
a foreigner all the days of his life. 96 Prior to this, Neilos abandons his 
homeland of Calabria and travels north into the territory of the Latins so 
that he could flee from all human glory and recognition. 97 

The bioi mention two factors that tend to heighten the awareness of 
the monks as being wanderers on the earth. The first is the desire of 
monks to visit shrines and holy places, and the second is the need for 
monks to move because of the political and economic instability of the 
time. Elias the Speleot goes at the end of his life to visit the home of Elias 
the Younger, who is “of the same name, of the same way of life, and a 
genuine friend”. 98 At a time of turmoil Neilos goes off to the cathedral of 
Rossano to honor with tears the icon of the Theotokos, and ask for her 
guidance and protection. 99 Other monks travel even greater distances. 
Several of the monks travel to visit Rome. Christopher goes to Rome to 
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venerate the relics of the Holy Apostles and many other holy martyrs. 100 
Leo-Luke, when he decides to become a monk, first goes to Rome to pay 
homage to the relics of Saints Peter and Paul, where “with the macera¬ 
tion of many tears and with contrition of heart, he devoutly proceeded 
to Rome, and before the tomb of the most blessed Apostles satisfied his 
mind with tearful prayers”. 101 Other monks even travel greater distances, 
as for example, Elias the Younger who goes to Jerusalem, the monastery 
of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, and finally dies on his way to Con¬ 
stantinople, where he has been summoned by the emperor, Leo VI. 102 

The second factor that increases the mobility of the Italo-Greek monks 
is the instability of the times. This instability is seen primarily in the need 
to flee from invaders. The bioi constantly mention invasions by the Sara¬ 
cens. They speak of the Saracens attacking and of the Fathers having to 
flee from their caves. 103 The bios of St Sabas mentions that the nation of 
the Ismaelites marched against those who dwelled in Calabria and that 
the entire theme of Calabria became deserted, along with all the monks 
in the territory. 104 Monks also had to flee from Germanic invaders, the 
worst of whom, the bios of Luke of Demena notes, is Otto the Great, “a 
ferocious man who came into Italy from the transalpine nations, to plun¬ 
der and atrociously take the cities of the Greeks by assault”. 105 

The search for solitude 

Monks consider solitude to be their ideal, a solitude which calls them to 
be far removed from all human discourse and attachments. The bioi fre¬ 
quently speak of the monk who wanders into a deserted place, a moun¬ 
tain or cave, in whom “a burning longing seizes him for the solitary 
life”. 106 In fact, this desire for solitude and silence in seen in Philaretos to 
be such that he “kept such a tenacious hold of silence, that he was not 
able to be addressed by either family members or friends with whom he 
dwelled, at which they all were greatly astonished”. 107 Spiritual Fathers 
even abandon their disciples to find solitude. Christopher, before his pil¬ 
grimage to Rome, gives over direction of his monks to his son Sabas, and 
upon his return, becomes an ever greater recluse, living in silence in his 
cell. 108 Bartholomew of Simeri is about to do the same, when he receives a 
vision that stops him. 109 John Theristes, while not totally abandoning the 
common life, has a cave, not far from his monastery where he regularly 
separates himself from his monks to pray in solitude. 110 

This desire for silence and solitude offers a kind of balance to the 
frequent wanderings of the Italo-Greek monks. The bios of Leo-Luke 
presents the saint, asking a woman where he can find salvation. Her 
response is: “My son, you will not be able to be saved wandering about 
and changing from place to place; if you desire to come to the true quiet 
of salvation plant yourself immediately in some cenobitic religious con¬ 
gregation.” 111 The monks of Nikodemos come to him asking to move to 
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a less difficult place. Nikodemos, knowing that this will lead to many 
temptations, takes his monks to a place on a feast day. When they arrive 
at the church, the monks find such a large crowd of people there for the 
feast day that they beg him to take them back to their former dwelling 
place as they recalled the quiet and blessed way of life that they had 
abandoned. 112 

Prayer 

In the active way of monastic perfection presented in the bioi, there is 
a strong emphasis on the role of prayer, both private and liturgical, as 
being central to the way of monastic perfection. Prayer is seen to be so 
important that asceticism, vigilance and detachment are considered to 
be insufficient in themselves as the means to perfection without prayer. 
Prayer is seen to be connected to all the events of daily life. Elias the 
Younger is noted for praying both before sleep and after sleep, and grad¬ 
ually lengthening his times of prayer until he came to pray always. 113 
Sabas the Younger, after learning that the oil used in the church has run 
out, goes into the church temple and prays until the container for the oil 
is filled. 114 Christopher, praying with his two sons, Sabas and Makarios, 
asks for a sign of God’s philanthropy and compassion so that he may 
know where he and his monks should live. 115 

In the bioi the most frequently mentioned form of prayer is that of 
the repetition of verses from the Psalms. For some monks, this means 
recitation of the entire Psalter each day, as is noted of Luke of Taormina, 
who does not leave his cell each day until he has finished the entire Psal¬ 
ter. 116 For other monks, it means the use of different Psalms throughout 
the day. When Bartholomew of Simeri is alone in his cave, he “persisted 
obstinately in prayer and fasting, delighting in the hallowed melodies of 
holy David”. 117 Another important use of the Psalms is to provide a ready 
form of prayer to match an event that happens in fife. Luke of Demena, 
for example, at the time of a Saracen attack, prays the Psalm which says: 
“God arises and his enemies are scattered. All who hate him, flee from 
before his face.” 118 Neilos, during the attack by a demon, prays, “saying 
‘O God, attend to my help; Lord, hasten to help me. May those seeking 
my soul feel shame and be shamed’ ”. 119 

In addition to personal, individual prayer, the bioi also place a strong 
emphasis on the importance of liturgical prayer. It is noted, for example, 
for Gregory of Cassano - one of the few Italo-Greek monks ordained a 
presbyter - that many people come to him and that in the Divine Liturgy, 
he “ satisfies them all with his preaching and renews them fully by the heav¬ 
enly Bread”. 120 During the Liturgy, it is noted that Elias the Speleot stood 
for all the offices and “became greatly mute with contemplation, and was 
taken out of himself, so that thereafter his eyes entered into their depths 
from the beginning until its end”. 121 One of the clearest indications of the 
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importance of the Divine Liturgy for Italo-Greek monasticism is found 
in the number of miracles in the bioi that are connected to the materials 
needed for the Liturgy. Elias the Speleot changes water into wine for the 
needs of the Liturgy. 122 Bartholomew of Simeri tells his monks to pray for 
bread when the monastery runs out of bread for the Liturgy and, surely 
enough, someone comes offering bread to the monks. 123 

There are also miracles found in the bioi that take place during the 
Divine Liturgy. In the bios of Elias the Younger, a dove is seen flying over 
the head of the bishop Pantoleon during the Liturgy. 124 In that of Elias the 
Speleot, various miraculous occurrences are connected to the presbyter 
Arsenios as he serves the Liturgy: his face is illumined; he is surrounded 
by a spiritual fire; three times he is prevented by an angel from praying 
for a merchant who refused to stop dealing in the slave trade. 125 It is 
with this same presbyter that Elias the Speleot, when Arsenios tells him 
that he cannot perform miracles like the Speleot and that he is nothing 
in comparison to him, that Elias tells him that he has a far greater gift of 
the priesthood, and this is confirmed during the Liturgy when Arsenios is 
surrounded by a spiritual fire. 126 

Work 

The final component of the active way of monastic perfection is seen 
in the need for monks to be involved in work, either physical or men¬ 
tal. Monks like Elias the Speleot, Neilos the Younger, Gregory of Cas- 
sano and Bartholomew the Younger work at calligraphy. 127 Philaretos of 
Seminara and Gregory of Cassano are noted for their work as farmers. 128 
Bartholomew the Younger uses part of every day for the composition of 
hymns in honor of the Mother of God and the saints. 129 An image that is 
used in some of the bioi to demonstrate the importance of labor is that 
of the bee. A monk is expected to be as industrious in his spiritual and 
physical labor as is the bee. This comparison of the monks’s industry to 
that of the bee is particularly emphasized in the bioi of Sabas, Maka- 
rios and Christopher. Christopher is described as modeling his love for 
work on that of the bee. 130 Christopher’s wife Kale, being inspired by the 
example of her husband and sons, also begins the monastic life, where 
she draws many other women to join her. Because of the many people 
who come to her and her husband, the bios presents their monasteries 
as being like beehives, with the monks’s work of virtue compared to the 
busy activity of bees. 131 

The passive way of monastic perfection 

In addition to the emphasis that the bioi of the Italo-Greek monks place 
on action that leads to monastic perfection, there is a second compo¬ 
nent, a passive one, which is seen to be as important as the active one. 
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The importance of this passive way is founded upon the radical recogni¬ 
tion that human effort on its own is insufficient for the attainment of 
Christian perfection. In several of the bioi, there are accounts of monks 
who have to struggle for many years with great temptations or strong 
passions. Neilos, for example, experiences this three times in the earlier 
years of his monastic life. First when he is on his way to become a monk, 
he meets a Saracen who tries to convince him to wait until old age to 
become a monk. Neilos rejects this as a temptation, stating “I want to 
serve God now in my youth so that I may be glorified by him in my old 
age”. 132 But after saying this, Neilos is afraid that the Saracen will harm 
him. When the Saracen, in fact, offers to help him, Neilos realizes that 
this experience is a profound lesson in the insufficiency of human power. 
Neilos’s second experience occurs when he is gravely ill. Neilos realizes 
that his illness is beyond human help, and that he needs to depend solely 
on God. When he accepts his human weakness with patience and the 
need to depend solely on God’s generosity, he is then cured of the dis¬ 
ease. 133 The third experience of human insufficiency occurs when Neilos 
is severely tempted by thoughts about a woman whom he sees in Rome, 
in the church of Saint Peter. Neilos cannot get the image of the woman 
out of his mind through his own efforts. It is when Neilos prays before 
a cross, confessing his weakness, that he is blessed three times by Christ 
from the cross and freed from these impure thoughts. 134 

Humility 

In the bioi, it is understood that the foundation for God’s divine action is 
the humble recognition of human weakness and impotence. Neilos, for 
example, always professes his humility and counts himself as the last of 
the brothers. 135 When Elias the Speleot goes to meet Elias the Younger, 
he refuses to enter the monastery or to eat the food given him, professing 
that he is not worthy to do so. 136 Philaretos states that it is absurd for 
a monk to show pride, since the monastic schema shows the opposite. 
Philaretos states that the monastic cloak speaks of tears, the scapular 
of carrying the cross, the koukoullion (the monk’s hat) of the body in 
the tomb, and the tonsure of a stripping away or contempt for all the 
things that are in the world. Thus, in every aspect of fife, a monk must 
be humble. 137 

Divine Providence 

An important aspect of the acknowledgement of human weakness and 
the need for God’s help and grace is found in the strong emphasis that the 
bioi place on the importance of divine providence and the need to trust 
in it. When John Theristes is sent off by his mother to go to Calabria, 
he is told by her to cast his care onto the Lord who will sustain him in 
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his new life situation. Shortly after this when he arrives at the seaside he 
is about to be captured by some Saracens. John raises a small cross that 
his mother had given him at his departure, and the Saracens go away. 138 
When a monk visits Elias the Speleot in Rome, he is surprised by Elias’s 
extreme poverty and asceticism. He asks Elias for some food, and Elias 
shows him a small piece of bread, noting that the Lord never abandons 
those who follow him. 139 When Neilos comes face to face with a Sara¬ 
cen, his fear is very great. The Saracen, however, chides him for his fear 
and even gives him some bread to eat. Neilos takes the bread but, as the 
bios notes, he is ashamed to raise his eyes to heaven because he realizes 
that God can even show his providence through a Saracen. 140 Neilos also 
experiences a greater example of God’s providence when he is traveling 
and slips on a fallen tree, hurting himself so badly that he believes that he 
is about to die. To prepare for death, he takes out a small New Testament 
that he always carries with him and at that point an angel appears to him, 
offering him something like honey to eat, which enables him to get up 
and continue on his way. 141 

Spiritual maturity and its results 

One of the results of the gradual transformation that takes place in a 
monk as he is being perfected is that he may become a spiritual Father 
for other monks. For apprentice monks who have been intently living 
the active and passive ways to perfection under the guidance of spiritual 
Fathers, there are certain marks of spiritual perfection and maturity that 
gradually come to be noted in the more perfect of their brethren. These 
gifts and signs recall the beginning of this chapter because, as the appren¬ 
tice monk grows in perfection and receives divine gifts, he becomes more 
and more like his spiritual Father, and may eventually even become a 
spiritual Father for others. Thus what is seen in the lives of some of 
the more perfect apprentices is a full circle in which some monks now 
become spiritual Fathers to other apprentices. A major focus of each bios 
is to show gradual growth of the great spiritual Father from apprentice 
to spiritual paternity and service as a Father for others. 

A monk is described in the bios of Bartholomew the Younger as 
“expecting growth each day in a stature that is of God, hoping to attain 
to the measure of the stature of Christ.” 142 The bios of Philaretos of Semi- 
nara offers one of the fullest descriptions of the change that takes place 
in a monk like Philaretos as he lives in solitude in deserted places. This 
change is described stating that Philaretos purged all the “agitated move¬ 
ments, desires, and disturbances of the soul, the wars and seditions of 
thoughts, the unbridled license of human nature, and at length whatever 
crooked or evil befell the wretched and unhappy race of mortals from 
the beginning”. 143 Elias the Speleot, at the end of his life, has a vision of 
a column extending from earth to heaven. This column is understood to 
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be like the ladder from heaven that Jacob saw in the Old Testament, of 
which the steps are described in the bios as the virtues which ascended 
in his heart. 144 

This life of virtue is frequently called the angelic life in the bioi. As a 
monk grows in virtue he is said to become like the angels and to take 
on what are considered to be the characteristics of the angels. The bioi 
present various ways in which this is seen in the life of a monk. Bartho¬ 
lomew the Younger is noted for having angelic ever-watchfulness and is 
described as consuming himself in nightly vigils that contend with the 
vigils of the angels. 145 The bios of Neilos emphasizes the monastic life 
as an angelic way of praise. Taking a phrase from the anaphora of the 
Divine Liturgy, the bios states: “A monk is an angel; his work is mercy, 
peace, a sacrifice of praise.” 146 Neilos explains this by noting that a monk 
is to have the same sense of dedication to God as do the angels. He states 
that a monk is directed either fully towards God or fully away from God, 
becoming either an angel or a devil. 147 

Signs of monastic perfection 

As the monks presented in the bioi progress in ever greater perfection, 
there are certain signs, as well as gifts, that are manifested in them, 
because of the spiritual renewal taking place in them. These are both 
physical as well as spiritual signs. Many of the bioi speak of a light or 
fire radiating from the bodies of very holy monks. The bioi of Elias the 
Speleot and of Bartholomew of Simeri speak of columns of fire coming 
forth from the bodies of monks in prayer. 148 The bios of Elias the Speleot 
describes this illumination on the face of Elias as a showing forth of the 
divine light that comes from the depths of his soul through his body. 149 
The bios of Bitalios notes that this illumination is seen not only by believ¬ 
ers, but that it is so clearly manifested that it even frightens away the 
Saracens who come to occupy Bitalios’s monastery. 150 

The bioi also note that the bodies of these spiritual Fathers even give 
forth pleasant fragrances. The bios of Elias the Speleot states that when 
the priest Arsenios is asked to go swimming with a bishop, Arsenios first 
blesses the water with the sign of the cross and, after going in, leaves 
the water filled with a fragrance. 151 Sabas the Younger is also noted for 
the aromatic fragrance that filled the air around him. 152 For most of the 
monks, however, these sweet fragrances come forth from their bodies 
only after death. When Philaretos, for example, is to be buried his body 
gives forth a pleasant fragrance of which it is noted that it surpasses every 
kind of perfume. 153 The body of Luke of Taormina is noted for giving 
forth “a kind of bubbling fountain of ever-flowing divine myrrh”. 154 

In addition to these physical signs, there are also spiritual signs and 
spiritual gifts that are seen in the lives of these monks as they progress 
in spiritual perfection. These are the gifts needed for spiritual paternity. 
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A number of these spiritual Fathers have visions. The bioi frequently note 
that these visions are given in connection to a particular phase of the life 
or mission of the monk. Elias the Younger is given three visions: one to 
go to North Africa to fulfill a mission; one in which he receives special 
thaumaturgical powers; and the final one in which he is told to return to 
his homeland and is even shown the mountain “on which he is to build 
his ascetical palaestra”. 155 Bartholomew of Simeri is given a vision of the 
Mother of God who tells him that he is no longer to live as a hermit, but 
to gather together an assembly of monks who are to become worthy of 
salvation through his direction. 156 Some of these Fathers even appear to 
their followers after death. Bitalios appears to some people of the city of 
Turris to assure them that it pleases him that his relics have been placed 
with those of Luke of Demena in another city. 157 In the bios of Bartho¬ 
lomew the Younger there is a vision given to a monk who is very sick and 
near death, in which Bartholomew comes to him surrounded by a great 
crowd of the poor. The monk revives and tells his fellow monks at Grot- 
taferrata that Bartholomew had come in a vision to tell his monks that 
they are to remain in the tradition that he had given to them, by remain¬ 
ing steadfast in virtue and good works. 158 

In addition to these various manifestations of spiritual perfection, there 
is another area in the lives of the great spiritual Fathers that indicates 
their spiritual maturity. This is the new relationship they can form with 
nature and with people. The new relationship of these monks with nature 
is seen to be like a return to paradise, where animals and the forces of 
nature are all at the service of humanity. Sabas the Younger is seen to 
have a special relationship with the natural elements. During the threat 
of a flood, for example, he gathers his monks around him and prays 
for the rain to stop, so that the place of their service to God will not be 
destroyed. As the monks pray, some wood flows together and changes the 
course of the river. 159 Other monks have a special rapport with animals. 
In the bios of Bitalios it is noted that the animals of his region come to 
him to receive his blessing and be obedient to him. Once, for example, 
he orders a doe to stand still so that some thirsty monks could drink 
her milk. 160 When a bear comes to destroy the garden of Christopher’s 
monastery, Christopher orders the bear to leave; the bios notes that it 
seems that the bear understands exactly what the saint is saying. 161 Other 
bioi will also speak of the hostile elements of nature being inferior to the 
power of spiritual Fathers. In many accounts these are seen in snakes 
or scorpions. Both in the bios of Leo-Luke and in the bios of Bitalios, 
there are accounts in which these Fathers are bitten by snakes but live 
unharmed. Leo-Luke trusts in divine help, and Bitalios is cured when he 
makes the sign of the cross over the snakebite. 162 Nikodemos of Kellarana 
is bitten by a scorpion, but is not harmed. After this, as noted in the 
bios, he chides the scorpion asking what was his advantage in biting him, 
since he was not able to harm him, and then he sends the scorpion away. 
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forbidding anyone to kill it. 163 The perfected monk is to live in harmony 
with all forms of nature. 

Relationships with people are another area in the lives of the Italo- 
Greek spiritual Fathers that manifest the change in a monk as he grows 
in spiritual maturity. This change in relationship is initially seen in the 
beginnings of the monastic life of each monk in his departure from family 
and homeland to find a spiritual Father. This new spiritual relationship 
between a spiritual father and an apprentice monk is meant to replace 
any and all family relationships in its importance. Two striking examples 
of this radical separation from family are seen in the bios of Neilos the 
Younger. When Neilos is young, he falls in love and has a child. While 
suffering from a high fever in which he has a vision of death and eternal 
torment, Neilos experiences a conversion and decides to become a monk. 
He leaves all his connections with family and goes off alone to become a 
monk. 164 Later Neilos is joined in his monastery by his nephew. Because 
of an act of irreverence, when his nephew and some companions find a 
Holy Cup and all drink water from it at a well, Neilos reproaches his 
nephew severely and then refuses to speak to him; even when the boy 
falls sick and is dying because of Neilos’ reproach, Neilos refuses to go to 
him. For Neilos, who internally suffers greatly because of this separation, 
it is more important to reject familial relationships, in order to bring to 
the boy a spiritual correction and a preparation for God’s mercy. 165 

In some of the bioi, however, there are examples of familial relation¬ 
ships. The monastic family of Christopher, Kale and their two sons is a 
prime example of this new kind of spiritual familial relationship. Chris¬ 
topher leaves his wife and young children to become a monk. Eventually 
he is followed by his sons, who also inspire their mother, so that they all 
become monks. 166 The parents of Bartholomew of Simeri come to him to 
become monks. In this bios there is a clear explanation of what this new 
spiritual familial relationship is seen to be. The bios states that Bartho¬ 
lomew’s parents turned away from the vanity of the world and, reversing 
the roles of nature, have Bartholomew begetting them according to the 
spirit, even though they were the ones who had given birth to him in 
the flesh. 167 Thus natural relationships are unimportant in the light of the 
spirit. It is spiritual paternity, and not natural paternity or relationship, 
that is important for the monks. 

Besides these new relationships among monks, the bioi also note that 
the spiritual Fathers have different types of relationship with all people in 
society, rich or poor, powerful or weak. In a sense, expected social rela¬ 
tionships are set aside by the monks. The monks are noted to have a sense 
of boldness and confidence before all levels of society, and even before 
God. Bartholomew of Simeri is noted, because of the purity of his soul, 
to be one who had boldness before God. 168 There are many examples 
of Italo-Greek spiritual Fathers who display great boldness, particularly 
in the defense of justice for the poor and the oppressed. These Fathers 
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stand up before local Byzantine officials, officials in Constantinople, even 
the emperor himself, church officials, foreign kings and even Saracens. 
A good example of this is found when Elias the Younger defends a man 
named Kolombos, who had led a revolt against the strategos of Calabria. 
The strategos captures him and wants to have him executed. Elias inter¬ 
cedes and asks for mercy. When the strategos refuses to listen, he soon falls 
ill and dies, crying out for the help of Elias. Elias then makes Kolombos 
his own special case, and when Elias is called to Constantinople he takes 
Kolombos with him so that he can have him pardoned by the emperor. 169 
Neilos of Rossano does the same when the citizens of Rossano revolt 
against the Byzantine magistros, Nikephoros, by burning the ships that 
they are supposed to supply him. Neilos comes to the defense of the peo¬ 
ple and boldly defends them before Nikephoros. The bios makes a special 
point to note that the magistros agrees to Neilos’s request for pardon for 
the people because he knows that Neilos is respected by the emperor. 170 
The bios of Neilos states that he has a boldness which “fears no patri¬ 
arch, not even him, the emperor, who causes fear to all” . 171 

This boldness, as presented in the bioi, is founded upon a radical trust 
in God and a profound sense of the unimportance of the earthly in the 
face of the eternal. This is seen, for example, in the attack that the spir¬ 
itual Father, Luke of Demena, leads against the Saracens. Usually monks 
would flee at the first indication of the arrival of the Saracens, but Luke 
is different. When he learns that the Saracens are sacking the area, taking 
captives and even destroying the churches, he leads his strongest monks 
out to attack them. The bios notes that Luke and his monks go forth 
armed only with the sign of the cross, but when the Saracens see the 
brightness encircling them and the blaze flashing forth from their faces, 
they flee in terror. 172 The same sense of boldness, based on confidence in 
God, is seen in the visits that these spiritual Fathers make to local nobil¬ 
ity, noted for their cruelty, to intercede for those whose rights had been 
violated. Neilos, for example, goes off to a count who had abducted 
a woman who was working for the monastery where Neilos was liv¬ 
ing. Neilos warns him to release her, and when he refuses to listen to 
him, after being warned that divine justice will fall upon him, he dies 
shortly thereafter. 173 On another occasion, Neilos becomes involved with 
a pope, an antipope and the German king. Neilos writes to Philagathos, a 
Calabrian, who is elected as an antipope in Rome, telling him to abandon 
false glory and return to the monastic state. When he refuses, he is even¬ 
tually taken prisoner by the German king, Otto III, who reinstates the 
rightful pope, Gregory V. Gregory, then takes out revenge on Philagathos 
by mutilating and imprisoning him. Neilos decided that he must inter¬ 
vene and goes to Rome where he is well received by both the king and 
pope. Neilos intercedes for Philagathos, but Gregory refuses to free him 
and mocks him even more. At this Neilos prophesies that both king and 
pope will suffer the same fate as the antipope and then he leaves Rome. 174 
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This sense of boldness that Neilos demonstrates is one that challenges all 
injustice and is seen to be a gift from God to the spiritual Father to pro¬ 
claim the justice of God in all the affairs of society. 

Conclusion 

With the gradual transformation of a monk into a spiritual Father, the full 
circle of growth in spiritual maturity is complete. This process began with 
a novice monk becoming an apprentice to a spiritual Father, following his 
example on the path of growth in perfection through the active and passive 
ways that lead to spiritual maturity. As the disciple grows in perfection, he 
gradually received various gifts, which serve as signs of his transformation. 
Gradually some of these monks then become spiritual Fathers for other 
disciples who are to follow the same path in obedience to a spiritual Father. 
A good description of the growth that takes place in this passage from 
discipleship to spiritual paternity is found in the bios of Bartholomew the 
Younger, which states that the spiritual Father is “the light on the lamp- 
stand”. 175 The apprentice monk is to take the light that his spiritual Father 
shines upon him, thus illuminating his way as he walks according to it, until 
he gradually himself becomes the light that he can then offer to others. 176 
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2 Italo-Greek monastic 
Typika 

Cristina Torre 


The questions related to the study of Byzantine monastic typika generally 
speaking and of the Italo-Greek ones in particular are wide and complex, 
starting from their definition and classification. Not every document 
known as such shows the same features, some of which are however 
often found in documents that go by other terms: diathiki, hypotypo- 
sis, diatyposis, thesmos, diataxis, hypomnima. 1 Not even the distinction 
between liturgical and monastic typika seems to be fully adequate, since 
the latter often also contain indications regarding the liturgy, as much as 
the name of typika ktetorika, referring to the founders’s typika written 
by the monastery’s founder or refounder, cannot be assigned to every 
known document. 2 

Typika are therefore texts that escape any rigid classification. This 
chapter will refer generally to monastic typika, focusing in particular on 
the disciplinary rules therein. The sources examined include the typika 
from the monasteries of St John the Forerunner in Pantelleria, 3 St Savior 
in Messina, 4 the Theotokos Nea Hodigitria in Rossano 5 - better known 
as Patir in reference to the 7taTf|p, the founding father or, to be more exact, 
the refounder St Bartholomew of Simeri 6 - and St Nicholas at Casole, 
near Otranto, 7 together with the testaments left by Gregory, abbot of 
the monastery of St Philip at Fragala. 8 These texts are the Italo-Greek 
monastic typika currently known, to which can be added the one from 
the monastery of St Bartholomew in Trigona (near Sinopoli, in Calabria), 
once mistakenly considered another foundation of St Bartholomew of 
Simeri. 9 The typikon of Trigona is nothing but the translation (composed 
by Francesco Vucisano in 1571) into Palaeo-Calabrian dialect but using 
Greek letters of the text from Messina. This chapter will argue that this 
copy matters because it retains some of the monastic rules ascribed to 
Luke, first archimandrite and author of the typikon of St Savior, which 
are now missing from the text as transmitted by codex Messan. gr. 115. 

Italo-Greek monastic typika have been traditionally divided into three 
groups, defined by geographical criteria: Palaeo-Calabrian, Calabro- 
Sicilian and Otrantine. 10 The typikon of St John in Pantelleria instead 
escapes to this classification because of its peculiarities. In fact, as we 
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shall see, it has a more archaic character. This is manifested, for exam¬ 
ple, in its higher affinity with the principles of Pachomian monasticism 
rather than with those of the Studite which instead influence, in various 
ways, the other texts which we will discuss. The Palaeo-Calabrian tra¬ 
dition includes the presumed archetype typikon of St Bartholomew of 
Grottaferrata (ante 1050), the typikon of the Patir in Rossano, attributed 
to St Bartholomew of Simeri, and the typikon of the monastery of the 
Theotokos of Grottaferrata, founded in 1004 by St Neilos of Rossano. 11 
It has been proven, however, that the hypothesis of the existence of an 
archetype typikon written by St Bartholomew of Grottaferrata, and for 
which we have neither an extant text nor any testimony, is unfounded. 12 
The typikon of Grottaferrata, a liturgical typikon transmitted in codex 
Crypt, gr. 404 (olim T.a.I), was written between 1299 and 1300. This 
version does not represent the original text, but was revised by Abbot 
Blaise II near the end of the thirteenth century. In fact, Agostino Pertusi 
suggested that it should be placed in a distinct group, i.e., the one with 
the Grottaferrata typika derived precisely from the reformed typikon of 
Blaise II. 13 Therefore, the Palaeo-Calabrian group is limited to just one 
text - according to the classification by Pertusi 14 - i.e., the typikon of 
Patir transmitted in codex Jenens. G.b.q.6a and its apograph Crypt, gr. 
213, which is the copy made by Sofronio Gassisi. 

The Calabro-Sicilian tradition instead includes typika derived from or 
somehow dependent on the typikon of the St Savior in Messina, like 
the typikon of the Mother of God of Gala transmitted by codex Mes- 
san. gr. 159 (1211); the one of the Mother of God of Mili, transmitted 
by Vat. gr. 1877 (1292); the one of Bova transmitted by Barb. gr. 359 
(1552), depending on the typikon of Mili; 15 the one of St Bartholomew 
of Trigona. 

Finally the Otrantine tradition refers to the typikon of the mona¬ 
stery of St Nicholas of Casole, founded in 1098-99 by the monk Joseph 
(J1124) who was also its first superior. This text, perhaps part of a longer 
typikon, is transmitted by an especially famous manuscript, the Taurin. 
C III 17, drafted in 1173 by Nicholas, third superior of the coenobium. 

The Typikon of St John the Forerunner of Pantelleria 

The typikon of the monastery of St John the Forerunner of Patelarea or 
Pantelarea or Batelaria , 16 a place without doubt not identified with the 
isle of Pantelleria off western Sicily, 17 has come down to us in Slavonic, 
probably in a shortened and reshaped version. 18 

The typikon is deemed to be the work “of Our Holy Father John 
the Priest, Superior of Pantelleria,” 19 about whom little or nothing is 
known. As Augusta Acconcia Longo observed, the Synaxarion of Con¬ 
stantinople celebrates on 3 and 4 August the memory iou ooiou 7taipoq 
fipcov ’Icoawou tou 6poAoyr|Tou, ijyoujihvoi) xfjq IlaTeAapaiac;. Yet in honor 
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of John, superior xf|<; nareAXapsac;, the typikon transmitted by Paris, gr. 
1569 prescribes a canon of Theophanes for 4 August, whereas the manu¬ 
script Coisl. 218 reports, for 7 August, another canon in honor of John 
that is, however, according to Acconcia Longo, “just a cento of troparia 
borrowed from other canons in honor of ascetics”. 20 Another monk 
named John is mentioned in a canon for Basil, tou ijyoujicvou povfjq xrjq 
riaiclapiaq or ncickapiaq, whose memory is celebrated in the Synaxarion 
of Constantinople on 21 and 22 June. The hymnographer calls John by 
the titles 7toSr|y6q, 7toSr|y£ir|q, Ka0T|yepd)v, 7toipf|v, 7iaTf|p, putting him on 
a higher level compared to Basil. 21 However there is neither an explicit 
reference to Pantelleria nor any link between the island and John. 

We do not know exactly when John and Basil lived, nor the date of 
foundation of the monastery, nor when the typikon was drafted. None¬ 
theless, the cumulative weight of the following testimonies allows the 
formulation of a dating hypothesis: the information transmitted by the 
Vita Euthymii according to which Euthymios of Sardis, Theophylaktos 
of Nikomedia and Eudoxios of Amorion were exiled on the island by 
order of Emperor Nikephoros I (802-811); the other report in Annales 
Fuldenses for the year 806 of a raid by Spanish Arabs on the island, 
where sixty monks were taken prisoners; the absence from the typikon 
of Pantelleria of references to the monastic reform of Theodore Studite 
(J826); its affinity with Pachomian monasticism; the title of confessor 
that goes with John in the Synaxaria, suggesting that he was the victim 
of a religious persecution, maybe during the so-called Moechian contro¬ 
versy or during the first phase of Iconoclasm; the reference in the canon 
of Basil to an ever-impending menace coming from “enemies” (vv. 345- 
352), most likely Saracens; the final Arabic occupation of Pantelleria 
between 836 and 864. 22 Thus, based on all these elements, it seems likely 
that John and Basil lived between the end of the eighth and the beginning 
of ninth century. 23 However, we cannot exclude other hypotheses, like 
the one suggested by Vera von Falkenhausen according to whom John 
might actually be an Egyptian monk who moved “to the West in the 
seventh century, together with other compatriots, in consequence of the 
Arabic conquest of his homeland”. 24 Considering all these elements and 
allowing - hypothetically speaking - the identification with Pantelleria as 
the place in question, we can date the foundation of the monastery and 
the writing of the typikon sometime between the seventh century and the 
beginning of the ninth. 

The Slavonic translation is instead attributed to the tenth century based 
on linguistic observations, 25 whereas the manuscripts that transmit it are 
all later. 26 Allowing for the fact that the original is indeed Siculo-Greek, 
it is not surprising that the text has been preserved in Slavonic since there 
are traces, although scarce, of a Slavic or more generally Balkan pres¬ 
ence in Sicily between the seventh and ninth centuries. 27 However, the 
typikon of Pantelleria does not seem to be the only Siculo-Greek text 
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currently known only by its Slavonic translation. A Slavonic drafting of 
the so-called Visio Danielis, for which a dating ante 1078-1081 has been 
proposed, 28 may be derived, according to Paul J. Alexander, from a Greek 
original drafted in Sicily between 827 and 829. 29 

Cautiously allowing that these texts derive from Siculo-Greek origi¬ 
nals, we can formulate some hypotheses with respect to circumstances 
and methods of drafting. It could have been a translation performed in 
loco or one following the transfer of the Greek text to the Balkan pen¬ 
insula. Nevertheless, one could also think of a mediation via an eastern 
milieu, such as the monasteries on Sinai or in Jerusalem, a trajectory 
which has been invoked in order to explain the existence of liturgical 
texts unrelated to the Constantinopolitan tradition but contained both in 
Slavic and Italo-Greek liturgical books. 

The author of the typikon of Pantelleria begins by postulating that 
“Whoever has rejected [this world] and has entered the monastic state 
for the sake of [his] salvation cannot be saved unless he observes [the 
rules] which I intend to write down [here]”. 30 The text defines in a very 
succinct way the procedure to follow in church related to the entrance 
and the singing. About the latter aspect, the obligation for every monk 
to sit on the place corresponding to his own office is highlighted, and 
the exclusion from the community is expected for anyone who should 
disobey more than three times (Chapter l). 31 The order of dignity 
must be respected also during communion, the meal and the salutation 
(Chapter 2). 

After some dispositions regarding diurnal and nocturnal, winter and 
summer prayer (Chapters 2-3), it is asserted that any monk who desires 
salvation and who is physically fit must fast during the day. Exceptions 
are made for those who are assigned to heavy manual work and the sick 
(Chapter 4). Some indications follow about the necessity to avoid inap¬ 
propriate behavior, such as sitting on the bed when entering a brother’s 
cell, or bringing a brother into one’s own cell to talk to him, or even 
walking the streets holding hands, hugging, kissing or riding together. 
Anyone who has the need to talk to a brother must not do so in private, 
but outside the church, in front of the others (Chapters 5-7). 

The text then gives detailed prescriptions about singing in church: who¬ 
ever arrives before the singing begins, “let him enter, recite the prayer, 
and take his own place” (Chapter 8), whereas anyone who arrives late 
must be questioned by the superior who can either forgive him or rather 
decide to give him a punishment. Speaking about the singing in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter (Chapter 9), the typikon establishes among other things 
the succession of canons and readings: “Four kathismata and two lec¬ 
tions during the winter, two kathismata and one lection during the sum¬ 
mer.” The texts must be respected, without anyone changing any word 
from the order of the singing, which is the one established by deacon 
John, whereas he who is used to singing differently must adapt to the 
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brothers (Chapter 10). A punishment is expected for anyone who arrives 
late for no reason (Chapter 11), whereas it is recommended not to stand 
too close to one another, and to keep at a distance from the brother’s side 
while bowing for prayers (Chapter 12). 

The behavior of those who arrive early is also specified regarding the 
entry into the refectory (Chapter 13), whereas the latecomers must be 
questioned by overseers, who possibly establish a punishment depend¬ 
ing on whether it is a fast day or not. Also the overseers must conduct 
their job carefully (Chapter 15). References to work are included in 
Chapter 14. Elsewhere it is pointed out that the permission of elders is 
necessary for going to work (Chapter 16). Another rule prescribes a pun¬ 
ishment for those who expose their laundry outside for three days (Chap¬ 
ter 17), and there is also the prohibition of whispering or exchanging 
written messages unless out of necessity (Chapter 18). It is recommended 
then to pay due respect to the overseers, and also to honor and love not 
only the elders but every other brother (Chapter 19). If the cohabitation 
risks to lead a brother into temptation, then an inquiry must be started, 
and in case the monk does not prove his obedience, he must be deprived 
of the monastic habit and banished from the monastery (Chapter 20). 

About the rules of the typikon, it has been pointed out that many of 
them recall very closely, sometimes even literally, the principles of Pacho- 
mian monasticism. Among these, the attention to the prevention of 
homosexual tendencies (Chapters 5-7); punctuality (Chapters 8, 11 and 
13); garment care (Chapter 17), but also to the promptness in going to 
work when the signal is given (Chapter 14) and the prohibition against 
whispering to each other (Chapter 18), are notable. 32 The focus on the 
punishments and the sternness of the rules even led to the hypothesis that 
the institution might in fact have been a monastic prison, but the fact 
that one of the punishments contemplated is the banishment from the 
monastery stands against this interpretation. 33 

Furthermore, some aspects of this text, such as indications regarding 
bows (Chapter 3), the negative judgment about possible visits in broth¬ 
ers’ cells (Chapter 5), the questioning of those who are late to the refec¬ 
tory (Chapter 13), the presence of overseers (Chapter 15), restrictions 
regarding written correspondence (Chapter 18), may be found, more 
or less similar, in later typika, such as Evergetis, Kecharitomene, Kos- 
moteira, Phoberos and others. 34 Such similarities can probably be read 
as the reflection of general principles that were common to all Byzantine 
monasticism throughout its history. As in other typika, for example the 
Rule for Athos, 35 but also, as we will see, in the typikon of the Patir at 
Rossano, it is possible to find dispensations from the general diet for 
those who carry on heavy work, as discussed in Chapter 4. 

Chapter 10 highlights the necessity that those who have other con¬ 
ventions adjust, in the matter of singing, to the local tradition (estab¬ 
lished by Deacon John). This represents an indication of the presence in 
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the monastery of monks of different origin. On the other hand, the very 
emphasis set by the typikon on the observance of order, hierarchy, one’s 
own dignity in the various places where the monastic life takes place, 
the sternness of the punishments (in many cases banishment from the 
monastery is expected), the reference to problems related to cohabitation 
(theft, the refusal of sharing cells or the table) and even the call to con¬ 
form, as in the singing, to the local tradition, may reflect the difficulties 
that a numerically relevant community must have met, a community in 
which any behavior differing from the rule, if tolerated, could threaten 
the general harmony. In this regard we can recall that in 806 raiders from 
Muslim Spain captured sixty monks on the Island of Pantelleria, 36 all of 
them most likely coming from the monastery of St John the Forerunner. 

We know nothing, on the other hand, about Deacon John, who may 
have established the akolouthia in use on the island. I do not think he 
could be the same John who founded the monastery, because the text 
would have been referring to him with more deference or in any case in 
a different way, for example with expressions such as “as established by 
our holy father John” and similar. 

The (Re)foundations of Saint Bartholomew of Simeri: the 
Theotokos Nea Hodigitria of Rossano and the St Savior 
in lingua phari of Messina 

The typika of the Patir at Rossano and of St Savior at Messina, like 
those of St Nicholas in Casole and of the testaments of Gregory, abbot of 
St Philip in Fragala, belong to monastic institutions established or rather 
re-established in the Norman period. 

Focusing on the monasteries refounded by St Bartholomew of Simeri, 
regarding at first the Patir, it was essentially the “necessity of gaining 
steady consent within the local Hellenic-speaking population” 37 that 
probably led Roger I to support, together with Admiral Christodoulos, 
the monastery refounded by St Bartholomew in the manner reported 
in his Bios (Chapter 16). 38 Again, political needs dictated the later pro¬ 
motion by Roger II of the refoundation of the monastery of St Savior, 39 
managed in its initial stages by the holy man himself - who died on 19 
August 1130, therefore before the conclusion of the work in 1133 40 - 
and so entrusted its completion to Luke (|1149), who was a disciple 
of Bartholomew and already superior of the Patir, then became the first 
archimandrite of the monastery in Messina. In fact, if on one hand the 
refoundation of St Savior, and the constitution of the archimandritate 
with it, was functional to the control of other Greek monasteries, not 
only Sicilian but also Calabrian, that were put under its dependency, 41 on 
the other hand it answered the necessity to create a reference point for 
the Greek population on the island to use the same propagandists (and 
also controlling) activity conducted through the Patir on the Greeks in 
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Northern Calabria. 42 We must not underestimate, then, the importance 
of the strategic placement of the monastery, situated exactly in lingua 
phari at the entrance of Messina’s harbor. 43 

We can now review the complex personality of Bartholomew, who 
acted as the refounder of the Patir and St Savior besides being the alleged 
author, or maybe acted more properly as inspirer, of the typikon of Ros- 
sano, and about whom mistaken or at least outdated information still 
circulates. First of all the refoundation date of the Patir 44 should be 
established between the end of the eleventh century and the beginning of 
twelfth, in any case before 1104-05, the year of the privilegium by which 
Pope Paschal II granted the monastery the exemption from the diocesan 
ordinary. 45 The refoundation of Patir is therefore placed in the years close 
to the intervention of Roger I in Rossano in favor of Roger Borsa against 
William de Grantmesnil (1093), so that it is legitimate to suppose “that, 
under the same circumstances, the great-count Roger I took care of sub¬ 
sidizing the rebirth of the monastery of Patir and return of religious ser¬ 
vices”. 46 This allows us to identify in the great-count the first benefactor, 
together with Admiral Christodoulos, of the monastery of Rossano. 

Still, it has been proved that at his return from Constantinople, Bar¬ 
tholomew was accused of heresy not by the Benedictines of St Trinity 
in Mileto, 47 but by the monks of the Greek monastery of St Angel in 
Militino, in the diocese of Rossano, the same monastery where St Bar¬ 
tholomew had started his religious life. The reasons for the controversy 
should then be attributed, rather than to the loathing of Latins by the 
Greeks, “to reasons intrinsic to the same Calabrian-Greek monastic 
communities,” 48 such as to frictions and envy of the original monastery 
toward the new foundation, because it had become especially rich and 
powerful and extended towards the founder himself, because he was 
honored not only by the Norman lords, but also in Byzantium and on 
Mount Athos. 49 His visit to Constantinople and in the Holy Mountain 50 
is especially important from our point of view, since on that occasion Bar¬ 
tholomew was able to get to know closely some monastic communities - 
both in the capital of the Byzantine Empire and on Mount Athos - whose 
organization and rules may have had an impact on the typika of Rossano 
and Messina, as well as on the organization of the Archimandritate at 
St Savior. 51 Bartolomew’s refounding activity, which was for the Nor¬ 
mans an instrument of propaganda and control of the Hellenic-speaking 
population of Southern Italy and Sicily, favored the revival of Italo-Greek 
monasticism in those same territories. 

The Typikon of the Theotokos Nea Hodigitria 
(Patir) of Rossano 

The typikon of the Patir of Rossano is transmitted by codex Jenens. 
G.b.q.6a, donated, together with other volumes, to the Thiiringer 
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Universitats und Landesbibliothek of Jena at the end of the nineteenth 
century by Wolfgang Maximilian Goethe, grandson of the famous 
writer. 52 The manuscript is composed of two parts, assembled together 
only in the nineteenth century. The first part is made of parchment and 
contains the Greek text of the liturgical typikon (ff. l-160v) - called in 
the text “synaxarion" and “ typikon kanonarion” 53 - and of the disci¬ 
plinary typikon (ff. 161-183). The second part is made of paper, and 
contains at ff. 190-219 the Latin translation of the disciplinary typikon 54 
realized in 1712 “a P. Magistro Abbate d. Theophilo ab Alexandra Proc¬ 
urator! Generali ordinis S. Basilii Romae”, as well as chronological anno¬ 
tations, again in Latin translation, relative to the transfer of some relics 
(ff. 220-222), the Latin translation of the Greek text of f. 8v (f. 222v) 
and the summary of the kephalaia written on ff. 1-8. 55 

Concerning the dating of this manuscript, Annette von Stockhausen 
stresses that, on one hand, the last annotation, relative to the transfer of 
some relics, written by the main copyist, reports the date 8 July 1152 (f. 
187v); whereas on the other hand the next annotation, that records the 
transfer of the relics of Saints John the Almsgiver, Blasios and Menas, has 
the date of 19 July 1182, and it is written in a very different hand with 
respect to the previous one. 56 Given these elements, von Stockhausen 
dates the work by the main scribe, and thus also the codex, to the period 
between July 1152 and July 1182, rejecting the dating proposed by Santo 
Luca based on the palaeographical analysis of the script and on an anno¬ 
tation present on f. 2v, where the name of the superior and archimandrite 
John is written. Luca identified this John with Johanninum, archiman¬ 
drite appointed on 13 November 1254. 57 It is, however, possible that the 
latter annotation could have been added some time after the manuscript 
was copied. Nevertheless, we cannot entirely disregard its content, par¬ 
ticularly since the Abbot John himself “states to have proceeded to have 
both the foundation typikon, 7iapd xou dyuoxdxou Jtaxpoq ijpcov ttotcoGev, 
that he found in written form, and the liturgical typikon that had instead 
no written form, written down in order to prevent them from being for¬ 
gotten”. 58 Therefore, it is clear that the draft of the liturgical typikon 
must be closely connected with this person. We must consider, however, 
that the given annotation does not have any dating, and also that the 
name John was common; therefore, we cannot give for sure his identi¬ 
fication with the above-mentioned Johanninum. Thus, the abbot John 
mentioned in the annotation at f. 2v of the Jena manuscript could have 
lived in the twelfth century instead of the thirteenth. 

In sum, in the second half of the twelfth century, probably between 
July 1152 and July 1182, John, abbot and archimandrite of the Patir mon¬ 
astery, gave order to copy a typikon now preserved as Jenens. G.b.q.6a, 
containing the liturgical typikon, for the first time in written form, 
together with the already written foundation typikon or, rather, the dis¬ 
ciplinary typikon, 7iapa xou dyicoxdxou 7taxpoq ijjiwv [i.e., St Bartholomew 
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of Simeri] ttouqGsv, in John’s words. The authorship of the Patir typikon 
is, in fact, a problematic issue. Given that, as declared, Bartholomew 
did not actually write the liturgical typikon, we can only investigate the 
draft of the disciplinary typikon. St Bartholomew’s Bios merely records 
that many monastic houses were, depending on the monastery, “regu¬ 
lated and administrated with divine rules and canons proposed by him” 
(Chapter 18), 59 without any clear reference to a written text. The homily 
by Philagatos Kerameus, perhaps composed on the first anniversary of the 
saint’s death, does not give any useful information either. 60 But the most 
interesting hint of an absence comes, albeit indirectly, from the typikon 
written by Bartholomew’s disciple, Luke, for St Savior of Messina. 61 

Since Luke does not mention in his text any typikon of Patir, nor teach¬ 
ings and rules given by St Bartholomew, his omission should be considered 
significant. On the contrary, he recalls instead an oral tradition of a set of 
rules. What he has learned and handed down derived ek Sioupoptov 7ta/.aio)v 
TU7nKcov from Stoudios, Athos, Jerusalem and other monasteries, and such 
material was written down by Luke himself, ostensibly to save it from 
oblivion, but, more probably, in answer to an explicit request from Roger 
II. We will come back to Luke’s typikon below. It is clear that the archi¬ 
mandrite who previously had the charge of superior at the Patir should 
have known the monastery’s typikon, if there ever was one. His silence, 
therefore, can only be intentional and may even be revealing perhaps of his 
desire to step out from the traditions of the Rossano monastery. 

However, St Bartholomew is explicitly cited in the Patir typikon as the 
one who set the rules and handed them down to his monks: 

Typikon [. . .] established by our most holy father Bartholomew in 
the monastery he founded named after Nea Hodigitria, that he had 
handed down to his monks. 62 

In addition, the chapter on hospices (V, f. 163r) starts with the sentence: 
“Our most holy father liked also this.” 63 On f. 183v, we read: “Our glori¬ 
ous father Bartholomew’s other chapters.” 64 Also Abbot John, in his afore¬ 
mentioned note on f. 2v, related the disciplinary typikon to Bartholomew. 65 
Similarly, on the liturgical typikon we can read, on f. 8r, “as established 
by our holy father; the typika of Stoudios and Holy Mountain instead 
say . . .”, 66 thus drawing explicit comparisons. This last note deserves 
attention: the author of this text cannot be St Bartholomew of Simeri, 
since he is confronting what was established by St Bartholomew and what 
5s, “instead”, Stoudios and the Athos typika prescribe. Given this remark, 
I think that the typikon of the Patir was not written personally, but was 
rather simply inspired by the teaching of the re-founder of the monastery. 

Regarding the sources, the typikon expressly cites Basil of Caesarea, 
Theodore Stoudite, and, therefore, the Stoudite typika - probably the 
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Aia/h'jKrj and the 'Yjiorvjioaiq or, maybe, a presumed (now lost) Typikon 
of Stoudios - and those from Athos (f. 8r), that is, the rule of Athana- 
sios the Athonite, whose model was Theodore Stoudite himself. Some 
texts attributed to Theodore, which correspond to certain points in the 
Typikon of the Patriarch Alexios Stoudites (1025-43), are transmit¬ 
ted in ff. 170r-173v, which contain provisions for the superior election 
and other issues, and also the Epitimia; 67 whereas we read at f. 167r, in 
the chapter on prastetai , 68 a text without correspondence in Theodore’s 
known works: 

Saint Theodore Stoudite, blaming and considering what to avoid 
says: “Your brother to a job, and you to another, either to the study 
or to the works of the rest.” 65 

In the chapter on kollyba, “koliva” (i.e., a boiled wheat “cake blessed 
before liturgy” ), 70 we read instead a reference to a local tradition and to 
one of the monasteries of the polis, i.e., Constantinople, about which, 
however, it has not been possible to identify the source: 

If the commemoration of minor saints falls on Wednesday or Friday 
instead, koliva are prepared for the day after for the liturgy, accord¬ 
ing to the tradition of the holy monasteries of the City. If it falls 
instead on other days of the week, i.e., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday or Sunday, they are prepared on vespers, according to the 
tradition of our region. 71 

Still, the provision regarding the celebration of the Presanctified also on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays seems to recall canon fifty-two of the Council 
in Trullo. 72 

Returning now to the texts attributed to Theodore Stoudite, par¬ 
ticularly interesting is one relating to the election of the superior, the 
requirements for which are literally the ones defined by the legislation 
of Justinian. 73 The whole monastic community participates in the elec¬ 
tion, which may agree on a single name or, in case they do not, three 
candidates must be proposed. The Emperor will designate then the new 
shepherd: 

the one on whom they all have expressed the common consensus 
[. . .] or, in the case where three have been mentioned, one of those 
whom they have chosen. 74 

The new superior has to be a monk who is a “son and disciple of this 
monastery”, 75 or one who has lived at least six years there, and who 
knows its rules. 76 
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This section, to the end of the chapter, is also in the typikon of Messina, 
Messan. gr. 115, f. 255r, where only the end is different: 

Thus may the monastery grow, flourish and bear good fruits and 
everything go well thanks to the power of the Creator of the universe 
and eternally God and the benevolence of the saint Forerunner here 
venerated, our protector and help. 77 

The appointment of the superior, therefore, in both the Patir of Ros- 
sano and in St Savior of Messina probably took place according to the 
procedure described in this text, which, I think, was originally written 
for the monastery of St John the Forerunner of Stoudios, although not 
by Theodore Stoudite himself. The reference to the role of the basileus, 
who confirms the choice of the monastic community, or chooses one of 
three candidates proposed by the monks, implies that the monastery is 
a basiliki moni, an imperial monastery, and Stoudios became such at a 
period following the death of Theodore (826). 78 In the case of St Savior at 
Messina, the condition of royal monastery, linked to the Norman monar¬ 
chy, is widely attested by the surviving documentation, 79 whereas for the 
Patir the issue seems more problematic. In fact, the only dated document 
known which defines the Patir as a povij |3acnX.iKf|, a “royal monastery”, 
is a golden bull of Roger II dated to May 1130 (probably in place of 
1131). 80 The authenticity of the golden bull is doubtful, 81 but the chapter 
concerning the election of the superior transmitted by the typikon - in 
which, as we have seen, the choice made by the monks is expected to be 
ratified by the sovereign - seems to confirm that the Patir was also at 
some point a basiliki moni. 

The texts in the manuscript of Jena attributed to St Theodore Stou¬ 
dite are followed by the section on diakonitai. Within this section, pre¬ 
cisely at ff. 178v-179v, the rules governing entry into the monastic life 
are transcribed. The typikon recommends in this regard that the supe¬ 
rior carefully examines the person seeking entry, and if he is known and 
judged worthy of the monastic habit, he can get it right away. If he is 
not known he must stay for a year at the monastery doing the most 
menial jobs, demonstrating the sincerity of his intention and his good 
will. At the end of that year he will receive the tonsure, but he will have 
to observe a further probationary period prescribed by the holy fathers, 
for three years. 82 These provisions, as we shall see, are also found in the 
disciplinary typikon of St Savior at Messina. In this case, the section has 
been transmitted in the Palaeo-Calabrian translation of the typikon of 
the monastery of St Bartholomew of Trigona. 83 

Focusing now on the provisions contained in the preceding chapters 
(kephalaia ), we observe first that, with regard to the diet of the monks, 
the typikon of Patir provides only occasionally - within the various chap¬ 
ters - guidance concerning the diet in ordinary time, whereas it regulates 
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diet during Lent and the fasts of St Philip and of the Holy Apostles, 
including Saturday of the Great Martyr Theodore, the Annunciation, 84 
the feast of the Holy Forty Martyrs, the Saturday of Lazarus (which occur 
during Lent), Palm Sunday, Easter (whose diet also applies to Christmas 
Day), the period until Pentecost and fasting for the Dormition of Mary, 
interrupted in the days when monks celebrate the Transfiguration. Dur¬ 
ing the first week of Lent, on Monday the monks eat only half a pound, 
or six ounces of bread, and a pound instead on Tuesday and Thursday, 
and throughout the week they eat vegetables, pomegranates, raisins and 
“about five figs”. 85 

The Liturgy of the Presanctified is celebrated during the whole of Lent 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, as well as in the days established by the 
typikon of the Church (probably the liturgical typikon of Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople), i.e., Wednesdays and Fridays. Therefore at the Patir 
monastery the Liturgy of Presanctified was celebrated every day of the 
week except Saturday and Sunday, as prescribed in canon fifty-two of 
the Council in Trullo 86 (to which, however, the typikon does not refer). 
Every Saturday and Sunday, including Saturday of the holy Great Mar¬ 
tyr Theodore and Sunday of Orthodoxy, monks eat a cooked dish with 
olive oil. On the evening of the Great Saturday monks eat either the 
food “which the one who rose from the dead will send to us”, prepared 
by the stewards by order of the superior (dried, fried or marinated fish), 
or fish prepared with milk or green cheese or anthotyro? 7 The prohibi¬ 
tion against eating meat is not made explicit, contrary to what we read 
in the Testaments of Gregory, abbot of the monastery of St Philip in 
Fragala and in the typikon of Messina. 88 Wine is allowed, as well as 
eggs and cheese (always prohibited by the typikon of St Nicholas of 
Casole); 89 however, it is forbidden during the fasts of the Mother of God, 
the Apostles and St Philip. In the last two periods, it should be noted 
that the first week “should be kept chaste and pure from all things”, and 
a measure of wine is granted only to the sick, for comfort, on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. 90 

The typikon provides on some occasions the suspension of fasting on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. On the Wednesday of the fifth week of Fent, 
monks drink the wine measure set for Monday; on Wednesday of the 
Adoration of the Cross, they eat a cooked dish with olive oil. One is dis¬ 
pensed from fasting on Wednesdays and Fridays during the celebration of 
the Dormition of Mary as well as for the commemoration of those saints 
of which the vigil is celebrated and for whom the reading of a prophet 
at vespers is prescribed, and of the Ilaoa 7tvof| and the Gospel at orthros. 
Those who perform heavy work, that is, woodcutters, metal workers 
and tanners, can drink a measure of wine on Wednesday when monks 
suspend fasting, on Friday half only. As for the monks who are traveling, 
if they are at sea they can eat on Wednesdays and Fridays the same food 
eaten on Tuesdays and Thursdays, but less in quantity and quality. 
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Fish is, of course, an important food, so that the typikon dedicated a 
chapter, the second, to the fishing boat of the monastery. It specifies that 
the fish caught between Palm Sunday and Pentecost should serve as a 
reserve for the sick brothers and for guests, and that the steward is not 
allowed to sell it. 91 It seems, however, that some monks were in the habit 
of trading the fruits of their labor for the fish caught from the boat of the 
monastery or by others: this custom was condemned in the chapter on 
prastetai (Chapter 16). 

Returning to the dietary prescriptions, we have already mentioned that 
exceptions to the general rule are granted to those who perform strenu¬ 
ous or heavy tasks: woodcutters, blacksmiths (which, however, do not 
have to work on Fridays unless it is absolutely necessary) and tanners, 
even protopsaltes and the leaders of the choir during particularly long 
performances. Similar exemptions for monks engaged in heavy work are 
found in the typika of Pantelleria and of Mount Athos. 92 In this part of 
the typikon, the amount of wine that can be consumed by the prastetai 
is also indicated. The prastetai were probably laymen who worked in 
the suburban properties of the monastery, and for this they received a 
monthly compensation (pryvaxucdv) in the form of vegetables, cheese and 
olive oil, and at harvest time, six measures of wine. 93 

But the typikon of the Patir contains provisions that regulate other 
aspects of the life of the monastery also. Thus it prohibits private property 
(jTCKou/na) like the typikon of the Holy Mountain, the typikon of Messina 
and the Second Testament of Gregory of Fragala and other contemporary 
documents. 94 It also prohibits hesychia and forbids receiving hesychasts 
at the monastery. Still, previously married men are not allowed into the 
monastery, because these people can rarely devote themselves to monas¬ 
tic fife. 95 Moreover, a curious chapter is that entitled ITepi rou Sappou, ‘Of 
the beatings’, in which those who raise their hands against each other are 
blamed because they do not take into account the words of Christ: “turn 
the other cheek”. 

The reading of the typikon allows us, then, to obtain some informa¬ 
tion about the organization of the monastery and the jobs that were 
performed there. We have already mentioned the fishermen (dAieii;), 
woodcutters (7t£/u;Kavoi), metal workers (ya/acaq), and tanners (PupcEiq), 
but the text also names tailors (pd7rrr|<;), shoemakers (i£[ayydpr|q), calligra¬ 
phers (KoMiypa<po<;), gardeners (Krproupoi), carpenters (^uXoupyoi), carvers 
(A£7rtoupyoi), turners (xopvaxopeiq) and shepherds (fiocnco^). Other functions 
are named in the section on diakonitai: the steward (okovopoq), the treas¬ 
urer (SoyEiapioq), the ecclesiarch (sKKAr|cndpxn?), the archivist (yapiocpi'Aa^), 
the warehouseman (a7to0r|Kdpioq), the infirmarian (voooKopioq [sic]) and 
the cellarer (iceAXdpiog). Still others are mentioned in the section on Epiti- 
mia: the precentor (Kavovdpxn?), the monk assigned to sounding the 
semantron (cijiavidpioq), that assigned to candles (icav8r|Miptoq), the gate¬ 
keeper (ocTidpioq) and the cook (paysipo^). For some activities there was a 
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supervisor: the 7rpcoT07rpacrrr|Tr|<; (who managed the work of prastetai), the 
7rpcoToicr|7roup6<;, the 7tpojioa/a£i)q, the 7tpo)ioipa7:£^iir|q (supervisor of refecto- 
rians), the 7tpo)io^£vo56ypq (supervisor of guestmasters), 96 whereas for oth¬ 
ers there was an assistant, such as the 7iapaoiKovopo<; and jrapaSoycidpioq. 97 
As Berenice Cavarra notes. 

The organization of work in Patir of Rossano was complex and con¬ 
sisted variously in a range of assignments and tasks that bear witness 
to a flourishing and diversified economic reality. 98 

In conclusion, taking into account the texts that have survived, the 
Typikon of the Patir does not seem to have links with a local tradition of 
written rules. Rather, it refers to the principles of Stoudite monasticism 
that are transposed and adapted to the local context. At the same time 
this text does not appear to have been transmitted to other Italo-Greek 
monasteries. It was therefore exclusively the rule of the monastery of 
Rossano and did not give rise to anything that might be properly called a 
Palaeo-Calabrian tradition. 

The Typikon of St Savior of Messina 

The typikon drafted by Luke (f 1149), first Archimandrite of the mon¬ 
astery of St Savior in lingua phari in Messina, is transmitted by codex 
Messan. gr. 115, copied between the second and the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 99 More exactly, ff. 9-262 transmit the liturgical typikon, 
followed by some later appendixes transcribed on ff. 263-269, 100 
whereas ff. 1-8 contain the introduction, 101 seemingly acephalous. 102 On 
ff. 252v-262r one can read some liturgical-disciplinary provisions that 
appear to belong, at least partially, to a lost disciplinary typikon 103 and 
that can be found, sometimes in a different arrangement, in the Palaeo- 
Calabrian translation of this typikon represented by the typikon of the 
monastery of St Bartholomew of Trigona. 104 Furthermore, this text is the 
only testimony of other dispositions dictated by Luke himself, i.e., some 
xavovi (sic) that had to be read every year in front of monks and abbots in 
all the monasteries that depended from St Savior and that were therefore 
communicated in written form to every abbot. 105 

On the other hand, the introduction to the typikon was written at a 
later period. There the author makes some sort of evaluation recalling, 
in a retrospective way, the work done to start the new foundation, and 
recalling the efforts made, among other things, to improve the monks’ 
discipline, but also to provide the monastery with essential buildings such 
as the hospital, the hospice and various residences. Therefore the text 
must be seen not just as an introduction, but also as an afterword drafted 
in a period during which Luke could feel his time coming to an end, and 
can therefore be dated to 1149 or a little earlier. 106 
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From this point of view, the introduction shows moreover diathi- 
kai features, i.e., features proper to testaments left by the founders or 
refounders of a monastery, whose model certainly was the testament of 
Theodore Stoudite. 107 The latter represents, as mentioned above, one of 
the sources used by Luke, together with the typika “of the Holy Moun¬ 
tain, of Jerusalem, and of several others”, whereas the lack of explicit 
reference to the teaching of Saint Bartholomew of Simeri is surprising. It 
has been suggested that such silence may be ascribed to the fact that there 
was no written form of the typikon of the Patir - neither liturgical nor 
disciplinary - when Luke was writing. However the written form is not 
essential to the existence of this type of texts, which can be also transmit¬ 
ted verbally. 108 Luke himself states to have put rules in written form to 
save them from oblivion and to obey the king. It may also be that Luke 
never intentionally cites the typikon of Patir as his source because his 
own - and probably also Roger’s - aim was to create a valid rule unify¬ 
ing the practice of different monasteries, that until then may have had 
their own customs: it was therefore necessary to standardize customs and 
traditions by using supra-national models acknowledged as valid and 
acceptable by everyone. On the other hand, the typikon of Luke is differ¬ 
ent from the one of the Patir as to the type of calendar cycle of fixed feasts 
it adopts, since it uses the full one, whereas in the typikon of Rossano the 
so-called middle one, similarly to the typikon of St Nicholas of Casole, 
is attested. 109 This fact might represent another sign of the will from the 
archimandrite to part from the traditions of his original monastery. 

Looking at the contents of the introduction, we may remark that it not 
only takes inspiration from ancient principles of Byzantine monasticism, 
especially but not exclusively the Stoudite one. 110 It mentions the prohi¬ 
bition of spiritual brotherhoods, any unnecessary relations with women 
and journeys outside the monastery, but also shares some traits with the 
monastic reform movement, like the ban on idiorhythmic practices and 
the importance placed on confession, good order and humility. 111 

The original disciplinary typikon of Luke is certainly lost. Some of his 
rules survive nonetheless in the typikon of the monastery of Saint Bartho¬ 
lomew of Trigona, precisely in the sections entitled respectively “Short 
Rules dealing with the usual order of the ecclesiastical office” and “Rules 
dealing with the monastic order”. 112 In this document we can read rules 
of a liturgical and disciplinary character, some of which are about the 
monks’ diet during Lent, at Easter, during the period between the Sunday 
of Thomas and Pentecost (in this period it is established, among other 
things, that the milk taken on Sunday must not be used to make cheese 
but must be drunk by the monks, and that any excess must be given to 
the poor), during the feast of St John the Forerunner (when monks eat 
two cooked meals, fish and “anything else that God will send”, with the 
exception of eggs, cheese and milk which are absolutely forbidden dur¬ 
ing this time, called the fast of the Holy Apostles) and during the period 
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between the feast of the Holy Apostles and the fast of the Virgin Mary 
(when it is allowed, with the exception of Wednesdays and Fridays, to 
eat a cooked dish with olive oil and fish twice a week). During the latter 
period, from 5 to 9 August, the Transfiguration is celebrated and two 
meals are provided, with a cooked dish, fish “and anything else that the 
Transfiguration of Christ will send”, 113 with the exception of cheese and 
eggs. For the feast of the Dormition of the Mother of God, the monks 
celebrate nine days and eat anything that Christ will send them, giving 
endless thanks to the Mother of God. From this feast to the fast of Saint 
Philip, the monks eat two cooked dishes with olive oil daily, with the 
exception of Wednesdays and Fridays, and twice a week fish, and if it 
could not be found it is not forbidden to eat something else, after obtain¬ 
ing a dispensation from the abbot. 

After some liturgical provisions and the list of the days when the kol- 
lyba are made, 114 we find other disciplinary canons 115 beginning with 
prescriptions about the monks’s garments and the command to make 
one’s bed, which find an equivalent in the Stoudite rule. 116 The sec¬ 
tion regarding entering the monastery is instead almost identical to the 
one included in the typikon of the Patir: here too there is a distinction 
between known people, to whom the monastic habit is granted imme¬ 
diately, and unknown people who first have to carry out some tasks in 
the monastery for a year. They then receive the tonsure but they have to 
observe after that a further probation period of three years as prescribed 
by the fathers. 

The superior must pay better attention to the choice of monks who will 
be ordained deacons and priests, with the clarification that no monk who 
has not first received “the Divine and Great Habit” 117 may be ordained 
priest. Furthermore no deacon or priest coming from another monastery 
is allowed to the liturgy before one year or at least six months of living 
at St Savior, during which he must learn the local customs. The abbot 
has then to gather detailed information about monks coming from other 
monasteries (the xenokouritai) who seek admission, making sure that 
they were not banished from their original monastery because of disci¬ 
plinary issues. If they are admitted but then commit some fault they will 
be sent away. 

After these provisions we read in the typikon a list of monastic offi¬ 
cials: 118 the great ecclesiarch, the protovestiarios, the great steward, the 
treasurer (Soyeiapio), the sacristian (cncsPoqnAaica), the keeper of books 
(PiP/ao<pukaKa), the infirmarian (voooKopo), the cellarer (iceAXapio), 
the proto-refectorian (apwioipaae^apio) and the proto-guestmaster 
(apwio^cvoSoxo), all chosen by the superior among the more trustworthy 
and discreet brothers. The final three points are about the bread-dough, 
which must be made by the monks with their hands; the prohibition for 
women to enter the monastery; and the prohibition to bury strangers 
who were not monks in the cemetery of the monastery. 
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Regarding the Canons about the monastic order, 119 Luke recommends 
that the monasteries and the abbots be kept pure from any vice and sin. 
It is prohibited for the monks to eat meat, and such prohibition stands 
also for the laymen admitted to the hospital placed outside the walls of 
the monastery so that the weaker brothers are not led into temptation. 
Whoever commits a sin of fornication must be excommunicated, and if 
he is an abbot he must be deposed from his rank. If a monk fornicates 
or eats meat and the abbot knows about it, both of them must be segre¬ 
gated and separated. Neither the abbot nor the monks may eat in their 
cell unless they are ill, and no one can eat before the established time. If 
the abbot gives a present to a monk, giving him more than necessary, he 
must be deposed because he provided an occasion to make a gain. In the 
same way the abbot must forbid his monks from owning gold, silver or 
money. 120 

No abbot may receive a monk coming from another monastery, and if 
someone should do that without the permission of the archimandrite, he 
must be sent off. On the other hand, if a monk leaves his own monastery 
and goes to another one the abbots of both monasteries must be excom¬ 
municated: one because he did not look for him, imitating the good shep¬ 
herd, the other because, like a thief, he took what did not belong to him; 
whereas no abbot may banish a monk from his own monastery without 
the permission of the archimandrite. 

There must be no blood ties between abbots and monks, and no abbot 
or monk may have a spiritual son, to avoid committing sins. 121 No new 
abbot can be elected and no abbot can ordain any of his monks a deacon 
or priest without the archimandrite’s consent. No abbot may perform 
the tonsure with the stole, but only following the tradition established by 
the holy fathers. No abbot may tonsure a beardless young man (tpiyAoko 
oPapPPaTo). 

Some prescriptions recall the prohibition to keep contact with women, 
even if they are nuns: women must be kept away from monasteries, and 
no abbot or monk must eat at a table where a woman is sitting. 122 It is 
furthermore prohibited for monks and abbots to sleep in nunneries as 
much as no nun may sleep in a monastery. Moreover, no abbot or monk 
may confess a woman 123 whereas no monk may get his own confession 
outside the monastery. 

No monk must discuss with his abbot about advancing doctrinal issues 
since “one and only is the doctrine and one and only is the monk’s art: 
to obey”. 124 No abbot must, on the other hand, for any reason punish 
a monk with whipping, 125 and no monk must raise his hand against a 
brother or a layman. No monk may leave for Jerusalem or any other 
holy places or go to town or anywhere else without the permission of 
the abbot. 

In the various monasteries it is necessary that there should be a certain 
number of priests and clerics. At the refectory one cannot eat without 
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readings, and in church there must be candles always lit. Every mon¬ 
astery must have an infirmary, a hospital and, whenever possible, the 
archontarikia, i.e., quarters for official visitors so that the monks are not 
disturbed in their cells by laymen coming into the monastery for other 
necessities. 126 It is moreover prohibited to abbots and monks to hunt 
and, regarding the clothing, it is stated that no abbot or monk may wear 
trousers nor linen shirts, unless he is performing heavy work or is ill. 127 

These prescriptions seem to constitute the fragments of a lost discipli¬ 
nary typikon. However, the disappearance of such an important text for 
the monastic life - not only for St Savior of Messina, but also for every 
monastery depending on it - raises not a few perplexities and leads rather 
to believe that this document, like the liturgical typikon, lay somewhere 
in the form of notes 128 and that Luke was not able to better organize its 
content because of his death. 

The Testaments of Gregory, Abbot of St Philip of Fragala 

Near Patti in Sicily, between Mirto and Frazzano, stand the ruins of the 
monastery of St Philip of Fragala, “the greatest monastery of the early 
Norman period”. 129 We do not know by whom and when it was founded, 
but it existed at the time of the Arab rule in Sicily, as may be inferred 
from the words of Gregory, abbot of the monastery at the time of Roger 
I (1072-1101). 130 Both in the First and in the Second Testament, in fact, 
Gregory claims to have suffered “many terrors in this monastery from 
our masters the Ismaelites” (text A, Chapter 2). 131 In this period, St Philip 
went through a difficult phase: it was “deserted and unknown”, Gregory 
says (text A, Chapter 1 and text B, Chapter 1). Gregory is credited with 
having revived the fortunes of the monastery, thanks to the protection 
and support, especially financial, of Count Roger I and of other influ¬ 
ential officials including Nicholas, kaprilingas and mystolektis, the log- 
othete Leon and the notary and admiral Eugenius of Troina. 132 Indeed 
Norman patronage is attested by many documents, starting from the 
seven privileges granted by Roger I between 1090 and 1099. 133 After the 
death of Roger I, Abbot Gregory continued to enjoy the protection of 
Countess Adelasia del Yasto, who held the regency for her sons Symeon 
(1101-5) and Roger II (1105-12), and then during Roger IPs rule, as 
other documents of this period show. 134 

In his Testaments 135 Gregory recalls his efforts “to bring this obscure 
place to prominence” (text A, Chapter 1 and text B, Chapter 1), through, 
first of all, an intensive work of rebuilding in the monastery, where the 
main church and a tower were erected, and at the churches (text A, Chap¬ 
ter 2) listed in the Second Testament: St Michael (also already mentioned 
in the First Testament ), St John the Forerunner, the Mother of God, the 
Apostle Peter, the Holy Philadelphoi, St Thallelaios, St Nicholas, St Mark, 
another church dedicated to the Apostle Peter and the Church of Mother 
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of God founded by George Maniakes. 136 Furthermore, the abbot claims 
to have built cells (text A, Chapter 3) and some rooms where the monks 
could rest and eat (text B, Chapter 3). 

To ensure maintenance of the monks and of those who had stayed in 
the monastery, Gregory gave “vines and fields” (text A, Chapter 3) and 
“revenues of vines and fields” (text B, Chapter 3), “the movable and 
immovable property which belonged to me from my family” which he 
dedicated to St Philip when he was tonsured (text B, Chapter 4). In the 
light of this effort, that led to a real and enduring rebirth of St Philip, 
Gregory can be rightly considered its refounder. Furthermore, he drafted 
for his monastery a rule, which he calls Kavcbv, which is not extant. How¬ 
ever we can get a sense of the contents thanks to the Testaments. 137 

The karton drafted by Gregory included a dietary rule, although the 
First and the Second Testaments really give very little information in this 
regard. In fact, the abbot only mentions the reintroduction of the ban 
against eating meat, which had not been respected in Sicily during Arab 
rule; 138 indication of fasting periods - Lent, fasts of St Philip and of the 
Apostles - and days - Wednesdays and Fridays - but, as Gregory says in 
the Second Testament, “except for the feasts of major saints and those 
who are sick in body.” Another section listed the days that the monks 
had to observe: Sunday, the fourteen days of the Lord, the days of the 
twelve Apostles and of major saints and the feasts of the Mother of God. 
These days the monks did not have to work, but they must devote them¬ 
selves to reciting psalms and hymns. Only the Second Testament enjoins 
monks to dedicate themselves to the reading of the Holy Scriptures (text 
B, Chapter 5) and prohibits private property (text B, Chapter 9). Regard¬ 
ing entrance in the monastery, it is required that the postulants are ton¬ 
sured “after three years of probation” (text A, Chapter 8 and text B, 
Chapter 8), whereas, as we have seen, both typika of the Patir and of 
St Savior prescribe that the postulant is tonsured after one year and that, 
after this, the monk observe three years of probation. 

As regards the election of the superior, our author in fact does not 
establish a rule, but he simply refers to the manner of having chosen his 
successor (text A, Chapter 7 and text B, Chapter 7). As we have seen, 
the typika of Patir and St Savior include a text on the election of the 
superior attributed to Theodore Stoudite. According to this text it is the 
whole monastic community that elects its superior, or, if there is not a 
unanimous vote, the community suggests three names among which the 
basileus chooses and appoints the superior. This is, probably, the tradi¬ 
tion that Gregory refers to, as does the fact that the successor chosen, his 
nephew Blasios, was also a son of the monastery of St Philip. But Greg¬ 
ory seems to have rather imposed his successor against the community’s 
wishes, 139 as the prohibition to murmur against the superior could well 
underscore, besides the repeated calls to obedience among the required 
qualities of the monks (text A, Chapter 9 and text B, Chapter 9). 
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However, in the Second Testament (Chapter 10) Gregory states: 

If the superior whom I have promoted should journey to Jerusa¬ 
lem ... the monks have permission to wait three years in accordance 
with the declarations of the superior before me and the brothers. 
If he should return in the manner he has said, he should retain his 
pastoral rank. If he should not return, and if I, a poor sinner, am still 
alive, I will promote another to the service of the flock. If, on the 
other hand, I have departed from this transient life before he should 
arrive back after the stipulated time, let one from among the brothers 
be selected by the decision and discretion of the brothers. 

Therefore, only after the death of Gregory would the monks of St Philip 
acquire the right to choose their superior. However, this did not happen 
in reality, since “In the verso notice [of the Second Testament ], dated to 
1107, Gregory, then near death, announces his disappointment at Bla- 
sios’s failure to return and appoints another nephew, Gregory, as his suc¬ 
cessor instead”. 140 

In the Third Testament Gregory, probably in order to give greater 
authority to his choice, mentions Adelasia and Symeon (text C, Chap¬ 
ter 3). However, this relationship gave to the Norman rulers the right 
to dispose at will of the monastery, as the decision of Roger II to submit 
St Philip to St Savior of Messina shows. 141 St Philip of Fragala kept a 
certain independence as kephalikon and autodespoton monastery, but 
probably from this moment, in place of the rule drafted by Gregory, the 
monks had to accept and follow the one established by the Archiman¬ 
drite Luke. 

The Typikon of St Nicholas of Casole 

The monastery of St Nicholas of Casole, a little village near Otranto, 
was founded by the monk Joseph, under the patronage of Bohemond, 
son of Robert Guiscard and Prince of Taranto and of Antioch. We know 
very little about this monastery whose fame is mainly due to an erudite, 
Nicholas, a man of great culture which became his abbot in 1219 with 
the name of Nektarios. 142 It is possible to obtain some information about 
this monastery from a manuscript now at the Library of the University 
of Turin, Taurin. gr. 216 (former shelfmark: Royal Library Codex C III 
17), in which we read a list of the abbots from Joseph, the founder, until 
Zacharias, commendatory abbot from 1438 to 1469. 143 Some dependen¬ 
cies of the monastery are also mentioned: Vasto, Policastro, Trulazzo, 
Melendugno, Alessano, Castro and Minervino. At the time of the abbot 
Nicholas-Nektarios (1219-35), the monastery was subjected to the arch¬ 
bishop of Otranto, whereas at the end of the fourteenth century it was 
given to commendatory abbots. Destroyed by the Turks in 1480 and only 
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partly rebuilt, St Nicholas was occupied by a farm at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, 144 and now its ruins are located, abandoned, on a private 
property. 

Regarding the typikon of Casole, the Turin manuscript, its most ancient 
witness, was severely damaged in the fire that broke out in 1904 in the 
National Library of Turin. Fortunately, a few years before a copy of it 
had been made at the Vatican Library, and this copy is now preserved 
in the Provincial Library of Lecce. 145 Most of the Turin manuscript is 
occupied by the liturgical typikon, in which we find the calendar cycle of 
fixed feasts in the so-called middle form, similar to the typikon of Patir. 
However, “the commemorations that represent the original core of the 
menological section of the typikon of Casole all come strictly from the 
Sanctoral used in the pars Orientis, without any concession to the local 
Italo-Greek calendar”. 146 From this point of view, the typikon of Casole 
is very different from the typika of the Patir and St Savior, and this justi¬ 
fies its placement in a different tradition not only on geographical terms. 

In addition to the liturgical typikon, the Turin manuscript also trans¬ 
mits the aforementioned fist of the abbots of the monastery, a patriar¬ 
chal letter addressed to Paul, bishop of Gallipoli, 147 and other short texts 
that make the codex a kind of “monastic Thesaurus” . 1W Furthermore, 
it is also an important witness to the reception (and the reworking) in 
Terra d’Otranto of some works by Theodore Stoudite - including the 
Epitimia - in the second half of the twelfth century. 149 As regards the 
models for the liturgical typikon, its heading recalls the traditions of 
St Saba, of Stoudios and of the Holy Mountain, in the same way as the 
typikon of Luke for the St Savior, quoted above. 150 Just as the typika of 
Rossano and Messina show Stoudite influence, so too does the typikon 
of St Nicholas of Casole, 151 even though Agostino Pertusi postulated a 
stronger link with the Athonite rule. 152 

The only disciplinary text included in the Casole dossier in addition 
to the Epitimia is the dietary rule or rather the “Hypotyposis concerning 
food and drink”. 153 We do not know if it was part of a wider disciplinary 
typikon, but certainly it had more phases of composition - from the time 
of the founding until the typikon drafted in 1160 by Nicholas, the second 
abbot of the monastery, and beyond - as can be seen, for example, from 
some reiterations. 154 

With regard to the sources, this rule explicitly refers to canon eighty- 
nine of the Council in Trullo of 692 155 in Chapter 9, in the matter of the 
fast from the evening of the Great Thursday until Great Saturday late 
night; Chapter 22 refers to the typikon of the Holy Mountain which, 
however, has no correspondence to the known texts, 156 whereas a later 
scholiast contests Chapter 25, because in his opinion it is contrary to the 
tradition of the Fathers. Chapter 11 refers to an observance, namely the 
blessing after the liturgy of the grape clusters that the monks then eat 
in church, which presents a feature of agrarian ritual of firstlings offer¬ 
ing. This custom - which has a correspondence in the ceremonial of the 
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Byzantine court - also recalls the aforementioned Council, in particular 
canon twenty-eight, which allows the priests to bless the grape clusters 
and then to share them with the faithful, while prohibiting the addition 
of grape clusters to the offerings for the Eucharistic Sacrifice in order to 
share them with the faithful during holy Communion. 157 

Rules of the typikon of Casole mainly regard the monks’s diet, but 
some treat matters related to food but not to diet in the strict sense. 158 
The Hypotyposis states that the same bread and the same wine are served 
to monks (Chapter 13), and that during the meal it is forbidden to talk 
and even to cough “without great necessity” (Chapter 15). Furthermore, 
when they sit in the refectory, monks make five toasts (Chapter 14), a 
custom not attested elsewhere: 159 for the Trinity; for the Mother of God; 
to invoke the “intercession of the holy and God-inspired fathers and for 
the salvation and benediction of our most holy and spiritual father . . . 
and of our entire august community in Christ assembled by God”; for 
dead fathers and brothers and, again, to invoke the intercession of the 
Mother of God. 

If a monk cannot go to the refectory because he must carry out some 
duty, his share is saved “for him until he returns. If it is food that spoils, 
it should be given to a sick or elderly brother or to whomever the cellarer 
wishes. In place of it, something else . . . should be given to him when he 
returns” (Chapter 21). After a meal, monks cannot go into the cell of a 
brother, but they have to go to their own cells and dedicate themselves to 
reading, if they can read, or to prayer or to manual labor (Chapter 20). 
The dietary rule of Casole provides exemption from fasting during Lent 
for fishermen, who, however, on Wednesdays and Fridays cannot eat 
olive oil and fish, whereas on the other days they can eat that freely and 
also drink wine (Chapter 25). In addition to fishermen the text mentions 
also the refectorian (ipa7t8^(xr|q, Chapter 14) and the cellarer (icsAXapvrrn;), 
a synonymous of hoxsidpioc;, “treasurer”, who decides what to do with 
uneaten food (Chapter 21). 

As regards dietary rules, we read first of all general provisions (Chap¬ 
ters 1-8): absolute prohibition of eating cheese and eggs; 160 basic diet 
consisting of legumes with olive oil, vegetables and fish; general provi¬ 
sions during Lent and during the fasts of the twelve Holy Apostles and 
of St Philip; dispensation from fasting on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays at feasts of the Lord, of the Mother of God, of the angels, of 
Saint John, of the twelve Apostles and of any saint commemorated in the 
monastery and also during the octaves, 161 as we read in Chapter 18. On 
Pentecost Sunday and on the vigils of Christ’s birth and of the Epiphany, 
after the liturgy monks eat the blessed bread and drink one cup of wine 
in the narthex of the Church. Continuing at Chapter 9 until 12 we read 
provisions on diet again during Lent, from Easter until the Sunday of All 
Saints and from the latter until the feast of Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
at the Dormition of the Mother of God and on 14 September, i.e., on the 
day of the Exaltation of the Cross. Other provisions on diet are discussed 
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in Chapters 16-19. Dispensation from fasting is allowed from the feast 
of Christ’s birth until the octave of the Epiphany and during the octave 
of the feasts of the Lord and of the Mother of God. 

The typikon of Casole presents some aspects that are common on 
one hand to the liturgical tradition of the pars Orientis, on the other 
to the disciplinary traditions of Italo-Greek monasticism, faithful to the 
Stoudite model and, conversely, unwilling to incorporate the most recent 
reforms of Constantinopolitan monasticism, such as the Evergetian. On 
the other hand, it does not seem, as far as we know, that the dietary rule 
of Casole has been adopted from or used in other monasteries. Consid¬ 
ering its uniqueness, I suggest calling the tradition associated with this 
text as a tradition “of Casole” more specifically, as opposed to a broader 
“Otrantine” tradition. 

Conclusions 

The normative texts here presented, typika (Pantelleria, Rossano and 
Messina), diathekai (Fragala) and hypotyposis (Casole), in general 
appear firmly anchored in what we might call the classical models of 
Byzantine monasticism, rather than receptive to the influence of the more 
recent Byzantine monastic reform movement, emphasizing the conserva¬ 
tive attitude of this provincial brand of monasticism. Despite this com¬ 
mon stance, they do not show evident mutual affinities, which in turn 
suggests that these texts, as it is perhaps obvious, did not circulate out¬ 
side of their monasteries, not even towards their Byzantine dependencies 
for which they were written. By contrast, Luke of Messina, who certainly 
knew the rules of the Patir, where he came from, expressly states that he 
used other models for his typikon, i.e., those of Stoudios, Mount Athos 
and Jerusalem. 

At the end of our analysis we can confirm that these rules belong in 
separate groups. However, for some of them I would suggest a different 
name, still of a geographical nature, but more restrictive: a tradition of 
Casole, in place of “Otrantine,” and a tradition of Messina, in place of 
“Calabro-Sicilian”, which includes the typikon of Luke and its copies, as 
well as the typikon of St Bartholomew of Trigona. As regards the typikon 
of the Patir and the Testaments of Gregory of Fragala, I would not speak 
of traditions at all, since their use, for all we know, appears to be rather 
limited. Also the typikon of Pantelleria is an isolated text, from both geo¬ 
graphical and textual points of view. 

Notes 

* “The research for this chapter was made possible by a grant from the Euro¬ 
pean Commission, European Social Fund and by Regione Calabria (ROP ESF 
2007/2013). The author has sole responsibility for this paper and European 
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Commission and Regione Calabria decline any responsibility for any further 
use which may be made of the information contained therein” [declaration in 
conformity with the norms of the funding received]. 
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93 Iordanides 1993-1994, 117. 
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the so-called non-aristocratic typika see Galatariotou 1987, 124-9. 

95 Iordanides 1993-1994, 113. 

96 Cf. Cavarra 1991, 31-5. 

97 Iordanides 1993-1994, 115. On administration in the so-called non- 
aristocratic typika see Galatariotou 1987, 129-31. 

98 Cavarra 1991, 35-6. Cf. Leroy 1954. On work and professions in Calabria 
see Burgarella 1993. 

99 Re 1990; Re 2000, 249-78. 

100 Arranz 1969, XIV-XVIII. 

101 Rossi 1902-1903, 71-84; BMFD, 637-48. 

102 Arranz 1969, XIV, raises doubts about this matter. 

103 BMFD, 638. 

104 In fact the text that we read in Douramani 2003, 303, includes texts ed. 
by Arranz 1969, 293, as AP 20, 18 and 19, whereas in Douramani 2003, 
307-8, AP 27-33 are followed by AP 36. 

105 Douramani 2003, 316-20. 

106 Re 1990, 148-53; Luca 1993, 72-3. 

107 BMFD, 67-83. Cf. Delouis 2008; Delouis 2009. 

108 Galatariotou 1987, 87. 
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109 Luzzi 2002, 232-4. 

110 Dirk Krausmiiller defines the typikon of St Savior of Messina, as well as that 
of the Patir of Rossano “a reworking of the eleventh-century redaction of 
the Stoudite Hypotyposis”: Krausmiiller 2006-2007, 260. 

111 BMFD, 640. 

112 Douramani 2003, 295: Peyouki Kouaki kov PPpsPpxa xpaxiotvo 5eko opSivc 
ao/axo beXXo otpcpixiho EKK/.saiaaxiKo; Douramani 2003, 316: Kavovi kt) 
KonaA,r| xpaxxavo beX opdive povaaxuco. 

113 Douramani 2003, 306: ex kcu a/.xpo pavdepa Xa xpaacpr/oupax&ove Xpiaxo). 

114 Douramani 2003, 307-11. 

115 Douramani 2003, 311-12. 

116 Cf. BMFD, 114-15. 

117 Douramani 2003, 311: Xo SiPiyvo ex ypavde aPPixo. 

118 Douramani 2003, 312. 

119 Mercati 1970a; Douramani 2003, 316-20. 

120 Cf. BMFD, 79 (Chapter 21). 

121 Cf. BMFD, 78 (Chapter 18). 

122 Douramani 2003, 318. 

123 Cf. BMFD, 78 (Chapters 9, 15, 17). 

124 Douramani 2003, 319. On sexuality in the so-called non-aristocratic typika 
see Galatariotou 1987, 121-4. 

125 Cf. BMFD, 108 (Chapter 25). 

126 Cf. BMFD, 609; 641; 644 (Chapter 3); 680 (Chapter 17); 1884. 

127 Cf. BMFD, 79 (Chapter 19). 

128 Re 1990, 90-1. 

129 Scaduto 1982,102. 

130 BMFD, 628 [A2]; 630-1 [B2]; Scaduto 1982, 103; von Falkenhausen 
1983a, 178. 

131 Letters and chapter numbers refer to BMFD translation: BMFD, 628-34 
(A= First Testament; B= Second Testament; C= Third Testament). 

132 On these officials see von Falkenhausen 2009, 169-73; 175-6. 

133 Becker 2013, nn. 13, 16, 26, 45, 46, 58, 66. 

134 Cf. von Falkenhausen 1998, 105-15, nn. 1, 2, 6, 11, 12, 27, 29, 30, 35; Pir- 
rotti 2008, 196-7. 

135 The Second Testament, dated to 1105, is a revision of the first one, dated to 
1096-7, and is addressed to the monastic community, whereas recipients of 
the Third Testament, also dated to 1105, are probably the public authori¬ 
ties: von Falkenhausen 2009, 171-2 [the two Testaments here mentioned as 
First and Second correspond to BMFD B and C]. 

136 Cf. von Falkenhausen 1977, 212, n. 54. 

137 First Testament, Chapters 4-5. Second Testament, Chapters 4-5. 

138 This prohibition is mentioned explicitly only in the Testaments of Gregory 
and in the Typikon of Luke of Messina: BMFD, 647 [3]. 

139 Von Falkenhausen 1983b, 781. 

140 BMFD, 623. Cf. von Falkenhausen 1983a, 185. 

141 BMFD, 623. 

142 On the monastery of Casole see Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 9-22; Kolzer 
1985; BMFD, 1319-20. On the Abbot Nicholas-Nektarios see Arnesano - 
Sciarra 2010, 433-40 (with bibliography). 

143 Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 11-16. 

144 BMFD, 1319-20. 

145 Luzzi 2002, 231-2. 

146 Luzzi 2002, 237. 
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147 Cf. Jacob 1987. 

148 Arnesano 2010, 12. 

149 Arnesano 2010, 22; 26-7. 

150 Cf. above, p. 00. 

151 Pertusi 1972, 489-90. 

152 Pertusi 1972, 491. 

153 'Y7toTU7tomc; rapi Pprooeox; icai nooewq: Cozza-Luzi 1905, 155. 

154 BMFD, 1320-1. Chapter numbers refer to the BMFD English translation: 
BMFD, 1324-8. 

155 Cf. Nedungatt and Featherstone 1995, 169. 

156 BMFD, 1321; 1329, nn. 8, 12. 

157 Burgarella 2002b, 47-8; Nedungatt and Featherstone 1995, 102-3. Filippo 
Burgarella, whom I would like to thank for these details, remarks that 
“Chapter 11 of the Typikon of Casole complies with canon twenty-eight 
of the Council in Trullo or Fenthekte. Blessing of the grape clusters should 
be strictly distinguished from the liturgy, therefore, it takes place after the 
liturgy and the consummation of the grapes follows that of the klaston, 
antidoron in the current language, eulogia in the traditional one. The Latin 
translation by Cozza-Luzi, panem benedictum, is ambiguous, since it can 
mislead to equate it with the Latin host. It is instead the bread broken, klas¬ 
ton indeed, which is part of the bread from which it was derived, the part 
that, during the divine liturgy, is sanctified”. 

158 For parallels with other Monastic Foundation Documents see BMFD, 
1329-30. 

159 BMFD, 1330, n. [14], 

160 This is why the so-called week of Cheesefare here is the week of Cheese fast: 
Chapter 19. 

161 Octave (oktoemera). The week after a feast or the eighth day after the feast 
marking the closure ( apodosis) of the festival as at BMFD, 1686. 
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Greek monasticism in Latium and Campania was a consequence of 
immigration. During the seventh century, after the Persian and then Arab 
conquest of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, many Greek-speaking and pre¬ 
vailingly orthodox inhabitants of these regions emigrated - in general via 
North Africa - to Italy. They settled especially in Sicily and in those areas 
of southern and central Italy not yet occupied by the Lombards. Many of 
them came to Rome, where Greek-speakers were in demand not only to 
improve communication with the Byzantine government in Constantino¬ 
ple, but also to participate in theological discussions on Monothelitism. 1 
In this period many Greek monasteries were founded in Rome; 2 learned 
Greek theologians participated actively at the Lateran Synod of 649, 3 and 
Greek-speaking popes ran the Roman Church from 642 to 752. 4 

After the Arab conquest of Sicily a second wave of Greek immigrants 
arrived in Latium and Campania. In fact, during the tenth and early 
eleventh centuries many Greek refugees from Sicily and Calabria moved 
north, for the continuous Arab raids had detrimental effects on the local 
economy and made daily life difficult. Most of the refugees settled in the 
Lombard principalities of Benevento, Capua and Salerno, where appar¬ 
ently they were welcome and could be integrated into the local economy, 
but some of them moved even further north to Latium. The presence 
of Greek peasants, artisans, clerics and monks in these areas is well 
attested by the archival documents of the most important Benedictine 
abbeys in these provinces, as for instance Montecassino, 5 Santa Trinita 
of Cava, 6 Montevergine 7 and others, 8 but the Greek immigration is also 
described in the monastic hagiography of that period: there are, for 
instance, the Vitae of St Sabas the Younger, a Sicilian monk, who died 
in Rome in 990, and his father and brother; 9 those of St Gregory of 
Cassano, a monk from Calabria, who eventually became the first abbot 
of a Greek monastery in Burtscheid, near Aachen (f before 1000); 10 
those of St Adalbert of Prague (f 997); 11 those of St Nilus of Rossano, 
founder of the monastery of Grottaferrata close to Rome (f 1004), 12 
and of his disciple, St Bartholomew, third abbot of the same monastery 
(f ca. 1050). 13 
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In the tenth century, some of the ancient and well-established Greek 
monasteries in Rome, as for instance St Caesarius on the Palatine, 14 
St Sabas 15 and St Anastasius ad Aquas Salvias, 16 were still operative 
and inhabited by Greek monks, often pilgrims from the East, while Sts 
Boniface and Alexius on the Aventine had been founded in 977 by an 
eminent emigre from Syria, the metropolitan Sergius of Damascus, and 
was inhabited by Greek - often Calabrian - and Latin monks. 17 Greek 
monasteries existed also in Naples, where the city’s clergy is described 
as Graeca Latinaque pars sacerdotalis et monachica turba. ls In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, there were at least five Greek houses: Sts 
Theodore and Sebastian (which was united with Sts Sergius and Bac¬ 
chus), St Anastasius, St Anthony, St Demetrius and the nunnery of Sts 
Marcellinus and Peter; but, apparently, they were in general inhabited 
by local abbots and monks or nuns who signed documents in Latin, 
although their signatures were frequently written in Greek characters, 
a common usage in medieval Naples. At the end of the tenth century, 
however, the abbots and monks of these monasteries began to write 
their signatures in Greek characters and language as well. Presumably 
fresh immigrants from Calabria and Sicily had joined the monastic 
communities. 19 

Some of the immigrants from Sicily and Calabria founded new Greek 
churches and monasteries in their new homeland. Lor the tenth and 
twelfth centuries we know of rural Greek monasteries in the Cilento, just 
North of Calabria, where many Greeks had settled, and where the linguis¬ 
tic impact of Greek is still perceptible in the local dialects. 20 Lor instance, 
St Maria de Pactano, 21 St Barbara, St Marina, St Maurus, St George, 22 
and St Onuphrius near Petina. 23 St John secus mare u and St Nicholas of 
Gallucanta were founded near Vietri at the Amalfitan coast, 25 and close 
to Pontecorvo there were St Peter and St Paul de Loresta. 26 There was in 
Nepi the Greek nunnery of Sts Blasius and Maria, 27 and St Nilus, who 
had lived with his monks for some fifteen years in Valleluce, a dependency 
of Montecassino, in ca. 995 moved first to Serperi close to Gaeta, then 
to the Greek monastery of St Agata near Tusculum before he founded 
Grottaferrata. 28 

Some of the Greek churches or monasteries were established on the 
private property of the founder. Thus 

Leo, qui fuit ortus ex finibus Calabrie et nunc est Longobardus, fil- 
ius quondam Sisinini, inspirante divina dementia, pro suis delictis et 
anime suorum parentum, vellet in honorem Beatissimi Confessoris 
et ipsius domini nostri Iesu Christi, ecclesiam construere in proprio 
domo sua, quibus ipse pertinentem habet intus nobam Beneven- 
tanam civitatem, iuxte plateam publicam que pergit ante ecclesiam 
Sancte Tecle . . . illam vult consecrare in honore beati Nicolay con- 
fexoris et episcopi. 19 
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Transl.: Leo who was born in Calabria and is now a Lombard, son 
of Sisininus [probably Sisinnios], inspired by divine mercy wants to 
build a church in honour of the most blessed confessor of our lord 
Jesus Christ in the house he owns in the new city of Benevento, close 
to the public square in front of the church of St Thecla ... he wants 
to consecrate the church to the holy confessor and bishop Nicholas. 

The church was then called St Nicholas de Grecis. 30 More often, however, 
the land for the construction of a church or the establishment of a monas¬ 
tery, or even an existing church, was given to a Greek monk or to a group 
of monks by a Lombard landowner or lord. In January 986, Jaquintus, a 
landowner of Salerno, and his nephews bestowed their Eigenkirche (pro¬ 
prietary church) of St John secus mare near Vietri with its land for life 
on two Greek monks, who for their part donated to the same church the 
moveables: liturgical manuscripts and precious garments, chandeliers and 
some livestock. Abbot Sabas and the monk Cosmas signed the contract in 
Greek. 31 In a like manner, in November 998, count Guido of Pontecorvo 
donated to abbas Jacobus de genere Grecorum a piece of land in deserto 
et vasto loco ubi dicitur ab ipsa Foresta where the Greek abbot was to 
establish a monastery dedicated to St Peter. 32 In a written agreement of 
1018, abbot Leontios declares that count Alfanus and his nephews had 
given him some land in the plains below the Monti Alburni to build within 
five years a church dedicated to St Onuphrius, to gather monks to offici¬ 
ate the church, to administer the landed property and to construct new 
buildings and mills. Previously the land had been bestowed on another 
Greek named Cosmas. 33 The foundation of St Nilus’s monastery at Grot- 
taferrata was sponsored by Gregory, count of Tusculum. 34 

It is quite obvious that in the second half of the tenth century Greek 
monasticism was fashionable in Italy. Apparently the ascetic ideals of the 
Greek monastic tradition appealed to many Italians: the Amalfitans had 
founded a monastery on Mount Athos; Adalbert of Prague, appalled by 
the way of life of the monks of Montecassino, wanted to join a Greek 
monastic community; 35 and in fact some Benedictines of Montecassino 
left the abbey for a more ascetic life on Mount Sinai and Mount Athos. 36 
Thus, even some Lombards chose to take the monastic habit in one of the 
new Greek monasteries in Campania: in a document of 979, Adelferius, 
son of a Lombard judge and monk in St Lawrence near Salerno, declared 
that he lived under the rule of abbot Nicodemus (sub huius regula perma- 
neo ), who signed the document in Greek. 37 On the other hand even some 
Latin monasteries in Italy had Greek abbots: in the years 982-988 the 
learned John Philagathos from Rossano Calabro was abbot of the Ben¬ 
edictine abbey of Nonantola, and eventually in 997 became pope as John 
XVI (antipope), 38 whilst from 1036 to 1038 Basilius, a Calabrian Greek, 
was abbot of Montecassino, 39 though in both cases political connections 
had helped them reach the top of their monastic/ecclesiastical careers. 
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There were, in fact, other, less spiritual reasons which could have 
convinced the owners of Eigenkirchen to entrust them to Greek monks. 
As in the case of St Peter de Foresta, they may have hoped that the 
newcomers might cultivate the wasteland and thus improve the value 
of the property. Moreover, some of the immigrant monks were quite 
wealthy: Leontios, the abbot of St Onuphrios of Petina, promised to pay 
an annual census to the Lombard count, and at his death to leave half 
of his belongings [de omnia mea causa medietatem) to the monastery. 40 
Other monks donated to their new churches the treasures of their former 
monastery in Calabria: a friend of St Sabas the Younger, for instance, 
transferred the treasure of the saint’s Calabrian monastery to Amalfi 
to save any worthy heirlooms from the Arab raids. 41 The inventory of 
the moveable property of St Nicholas of Gallucanta near Vietri from 
1057 mentions a great number of silk garments, fifteen mainly liturgi¬ 
cal Greek manuscripts, many precious icons (one in mosaic and eleven 
from Constantinople depictas auro), twenty-seven glass chandeliers 
from Constantinople, four ostrich eggs and many other highly valuable 
items which could not easily have been found in such a small place in 
Campania. 42 Finally, the Greek monks were foreigners without family 
connections and social networks in the local aristocracy. Thus by install¬ 
ing a Greek priest or monk the lay owner would not easily lose control 
over his church and its landed property. 

Normally the Lombard owners of a church guaranteed that the monks 
should five according to a Greek rule, 43 and that the liturgy should be 
celebrated in Greek. Thus in 1058 Theophilos, the new abbot of St Nich¬ 
olas of Gallucanta, promised “that, so long as I live, ... I will conduct 
or make others fulfill the daily office to God by day and night, as is 
appropriate for Greek clergy”. 44 Culturally, however, the Greek monks 
in Latium and Campania lived in a diaspora. Although in their mon¬ 
asteries they celebrated the liturgy in Greek, composed and sang Greek 
hymns and copied and read Greek manuscripts, the social, ecclesiastical 
and political context around them was Latin. 45 In the Lombard prin¬ 
cipalities and in Latium the local bishops belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman Church, and all lawsuits concerning the property of the 
Greek monasteries were conducted in Latin by local judges, 46 and all 
legal documents were written in Latin by local notaries. Sometimes the 
abbot or monks signed a document in Greek, 47 and sometimes on the 
verso of the Latin documents there are annotations in Greek referring 
to the contents. 48 This situation favoured a certain bilingualism among 
the Greek monks. According to his Vita, St Nilus had discussed in Latin 
(Tfj pcopaiiqj ykcbocrn) 49 with monks of Montecassino problems concerning 
monastic ideals and controversies in the ecclesiastical traditions, 50 and 
in some Greek manuscripts still preserved in the library of Grottaferrata 
there are Latin translations of Greek texts and Latin annotations written 
by Greek monks. 51 
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Nevertheless many of them felt they were strangers: the scribe 
Nicholas - modestly styling himself KaKiypdcpoq - who in the beginning 
of the eleventh century in Campania copied a Menologion (cod. Vat. 
gr. 866), invoked the saints Samonas, Abibas and Gurias to help him 
to return home soon from foreign lands (avapuoeoGe to Ta%oq ifjc; fyeviaq 
oSriyouvxeq pe 7ta/av ev if] 7taTpi5i). 52 Nilus himself, when he was still living 
at Valleluce, a dependency of Montecassino, in a dialogue with Adalbert 
of Prague alluded to the awkward situation of being a foreigner, saying: 
ut iste habitus et intonse barbe pili testantur, non indigena sed homo 
Graecus sum. Terra autem quantulumque est, quam ego et mei mecum 
incolunt, illorum sanctorum seniorum et fratrum . . . propria est. 53 If 
he did anything that did not please the Benedictines, who owned the 
land, he and his monks would be expelled. S4 According to his Vita, on 
his deathbed he confessed that he had been a foreigner all his life: Kaycb 
tyvoq syevopriv naaaq mq f|pepa<; aq e£r|oa. 55 Hevvtsia, however, was one 
of the ascetic ideals of Byzantine monasticism. Thus a similar feeling of 
non-belonging is expressed in a positive sense in the preface to the Vita of 
St Bartholomew the Younger, third abbot of Grottaferrata. According to 
his anonymous hagiographer Bartholomew was all the more admirable, 
since he revealed his sanctity not in his own country and among people 
of the same language, but among persons of a different language and in 
a foreign environment (oti ouk sv irj i5ia, out’ eq>’ opoytaboaoiq, a/X sv 
STspoy/jboooiq). 56 

As to their cultural level, some of the Greek monks were quite unedu¬ 
cated as attested not only by their awkward signatures, 57 but also by 
stories told in hagiography. Stephen, one of the favourite disciples of 
St Nilus, to the exasperation of his learned saintly master, was rather 
stupid, neither capable nor inclined to improve his education, 58 and there 
were other monks in the same community so slow at learning quota¬ 
tions or verses from the sacred hymns that their spiritual father wrote 
the texts for them to memorize on small pieces of parchment, which he 
attached to their necks or arms. 59 Others, however, were well educated 
even before they became monks, as for instance Proklos, described in 
the same Vita as a man Trjq cyicuK/nou 7iai5eu<T8(o<; acpoSpa 7t£7t£ipaop£vo<;, 
PiPAacov ts tcov e^coGev Kai tow ripsTepcov evSiaGercov (transl.: well educated 
in all branches of knowledge, having read secular and ecclesiastical 
books), 60 and St Nilus himself. As attested by his Vita and from his auto¬ 
graph manuscripts, Nilus was an eager and devoted scribe, 61 but he was 
also a gifted hymnographer. 62 He was, however, not alone: during the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries many Greek liturgical and patristic 
texts (mainly) were copied in Campania and at Grottaferrata. 63 Some of 
these are now preserved in the libraries of Grottaferrata, Montecassino, 
the Vatican and elsewhere; few have remained in Campania, but recently 
in a private archive at Teggiano in the Cilento several folios of a Greek 
menaion have been found. 64 Some manuscripts, however, were destroyed 
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by careless abbots, 6S or by fanatical Latin bishops. 66 In Grottaferrata, the 
hymnographic tradition was continued by Nilus’s successors, the abbots 
of Grottaferata Paul and Bartholomew, 67 and perhaps by Stephen, who 
mentions in his hymns on Pope Gregory I and on the translation of the 
relics of St Nicholas to Bari Tcopn kou ’Iid/aa (sic) icai Kap7iavia . . . cruv 
yojpaiq xaiq Jtepi^, and tcov AoyyiP&pScov xouq kaoiiq, 68 was also a monk 
of Grottaferrata. Moreover in the Greek monasteries in Campania and 
Latium the Latin hagiographical texts of local saints were translated 
into Greek, as for instance the Vitae of St Caesarius of Terracina 69 and 
St Erasmus of Formia. 70 

After the Norman conquest of Southern Italy and Sicily, Greek immi¬ 
gration from Calabria to Campania apparently came to an end. In fact, 
the Arab incursions, which were the main reason for abandoning the 
native province, had ceased. Some refugee families even returned to their 
former homes, though only one case is securely attested by two sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century manuscripts that preserve in Italian translation 
the testament of the Greek hieromonk Paul (fbefore 1085), founder of the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity close to Seminara in southern Calabria. 71 
In the Byzantine tradition, 72 the text of Paul’s monastic testament was 
introduced by a short autobiographical note. Because of the continuous 
Arab raids his family had abandoned their home in Calabria and moved 
to Salerno. Since his childhood he had been educated at Grottaferrata 
and had become a monk under the third abbot Bartholomew (tea. 1050). 
After his ordination, he left his monastery to visit his mother in Salerno, 
from where both traveled to Calabria to inspect the family property situ¬ 
ated close to Seminara. Paul decided to stay, and after initial difficulties 
he founded a monastery of his own, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, which 
even benefitted from donations by Roger I. The monastery must have 
been quite prosperous, for it had at its disposal forty-six villeins. 73 After 
Paul’s death, however, the count gave the monastery to one of his own 
foundations, the Augustinian abbey of Bagnara. 74 

Many Greeks remained in Campania, and during the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries Graeci 75 and persons with names like Zura Maria or Leo 
de Zuru Basilu - from the Greek icupa (lady) or icup (lord) - continued 
to be mentioned in local documents. 76 In 1213 a Latin document from 
Auletta was signed in Greek by fleipoq Kpr|ir|q OLstte; 77 and still in the 
fourteenth century quite a number of churches in the dioceses of Monte- 
cassino, Benevento, Salerno and Capaccio were said to be de Graecis or 
Graecorum. 7S Nevertheless, the Greek communities in Campania dimin¬ 
ished, since there were no new arrivals from Calabria, and some local 
Greeks gradually had become integrated - perhaps through intermar¬ 
riage - into the Latin-Lombard society. The demographic situation had 
a decisive impact on the decline of Greek monasticism in Campania: in 
fact, there were fewer and fewer vocations and benefactors. In Naples, for 
instance, the signatures in Greek by monks and hegoumenoi of the Greek 
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monasteries disappear during the second quarter of the twelfth century, 
the last being that of NucraSipo? qyoupevoq of Sts Sergius and Bacchus of 
1126; 79 his successors, Boniface (1132-1136) and John (1137-1138), are 
called abbas, which may signify that in the meantime the monastery had 
been latinized. 80 

Moreover, one of the major aims of the so-called Gregorian Church 
Reform was the abolition of Eigenkirchen (proprietary churches). 81 
Thus, during the late eleventh and twelfth centuries many monaster¬ 
ies, Latin and Greek, were donated by the Norman and Lombard feu¬ 
dal lords and landowners to the most important Benedictine abbeys, as 
for instance Cava or Montecassino. In 1075-1076 Goffredus duke of 
Gaeta and count of Pontecorvo donated St Peter de Foresta, whose last 
abbots degenere Graecorum were Sabas (1066-1067) and Jonas (1071), 
to Montecassino. 82 Giovanni Vitolo has shown how during the years 
between 1087 and 1151 the various members of the Lombard family 
who owned the Greek monastery of St Nicholas of Gallucanta at Vietri 
one after the other ceded their shares to the abbey of Cava, 83 even though 
in 1092 one member of the family, owner of 50% of the monastery, had 
promised “ut nec ille nec eius heredes quolibet tempore iamdictam medi- 
etatem suprascripti monasterii cum medietate ex ipsis rebus continenti- 
bus subtrahere de ordine Grecorum monachorum ” (transl.: that neither 
he nor his heirs will ever remove from the order of the Greek monks the 
aforesaid half of the monastery with half of all its possessions). 84 The 
same fate befell the nearby monastery of St John secus mare in the last 
decades of the eleventh century. 85 In this same period two monasteries in 
the Cilento, St Marina and St Barbara close to Novi and St Mary of Per- 
tosa near Auletta were given to Cava, and, soon after the incorporation 
into the possessions of the Benedictine abbey, these Greek monasteries 
were run by Latin priors. 86 Among the few Greek monasteries in Campa¬ 
nia which remained independent was St Mary of Pattano: in 1273 abbot 
Elias signed a Latin document in Greek, 87 and in 1368 the monk James 
was promoted to abbot of Grottaferrata by Pope Urban V. 88 

When in 1457-1458 by order of pope Calixtus III a pontifical commis¬ 
sion, led by Athanasios Chalkeopoulos, a monk of Constantinopolitan 
origin, visited the remaining Greek monasteries in Southern Italy, only 
four were left in Campania, all situated in the province of Salerno: St Mary 
de Centula, St Conos de Camarota, St John ad Pirum and St Mary de 
Pactano, which the visitors found in a rather desolate state. In St Mary 
de Centula and St Conos de Camarota there were by now Latin abbots, 
St Conos having been bought by an Augustinian monk from his Greek 
predecessor, who had destroyed a number of manuscripts, and had then 
moved together with his femina and sons to Santa Severina. 89 In St John 
ad Pirum the monk Joachim insulted cardinal Bessarion and wondered 
whether he was really a Christian since he came from Turkey. 90 Finally in 
St Mary de Pactano they found the Greek abbot and two monks together 
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with more than twenty laymen, all heavily armed and in possesion of an 
important arsenal. During the examination of the monks, the visitors 
were driven out of the monastery by force, though in the end the abbot 
apologized. 91 With regard to Latium, in 1053, in a letter to the patriarch 
of Constantinople, Michael Keroularios, Pope Leo IX wrote that intra et 
extra Romam plurima Graecorum reperiantur monasteria et ecclesiae 91 
but without giving any names. In Roman documents of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury the monastery of St Caesarius on the Palatine is still called Grae¬ 
corum or de Graecis 93 and there may have been others, but we do not 
know whether Greek monks actually lived there, nor whether the Greek 
liturgy was still celebrated. 94 

In this scenario of general decline of Greek monasticism in this area, the 
great exception was Grottaferrata: under the protection of the Tusculan 
popes the monastery had become rich, in contrast to the sometimes quite 
modest rural Greek Eigenkloster. In addition to the landed property in the 
hinterland of Rome, Grottaferrata owned land and metochia in Campania 
and Calabria. 95 In 1131, Roger II had donated the metochion of St Mary 
of Rufrano, south-east of Salerno. 96 Moreover, Grottaferrata was exempt 
from the authority of the local bishop. 97 During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the monastery commissioned and collected Greek liturgical, 
musical and patristic manuscripts, 98 attracting learned Greek monks from 
Calabria, as for instance Makarios of Reggio 99 and John of Rossano, 100 
who copied Greek manuscripts and wrote Greek hagiography and hymns. 
The bilingual and often well-educated monks were used in the pontifical 
diplomatic service in missions to Byzantium: abbot Nicholas was sent by 
Pope Urban II to Constantinople in 1088, and perhaps even a second 
time by Paschal II in 1112. 101 “A certain golden cup, which it is said the 
Emperor of Constantinople once gave to that monastery” and which was 
in the treasury of Grottaferrata and sold in 1344, 102 may have been a gift 
to a monastic diplomat. The monks of Grottaferrata were also used as 
legates in communication between Rome and the Basilian monasteries 
of southern Italy. 103 Moreover, according to pontifical ceremonial of the 
second half of the thirteenth century, during the enthronement of the pope 

duo greci de monasterio Cripteferrate . . . intersint in missa, quo¬ 
rum unus indutus albo et tunicella legat epistolam congruentem diei; 
alius sit indutus paramento et dalmatica et cantet evangelium quod 
congruat diei, et habeant paratos equos post missam et veniant cum 
processione usque ad palatium domini pape. " H 

Transl.: Let two Greeks of the monastery of Cryptaferrata . . . 
attend the mass, and let one of them, clothed in white with a tunic, 
read the Epistle which is appropriate to the day; let the other be 
clothed in vestments with the dalmatic and sing the Gospel which is 
appropriate to the day; and let them have horses prepared after the 
mass and come in procession to the palace of the lord pope. 
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But when the pontifical court moved to Avignon, the monks of St Mary of 
Grottaferrata apparently lost their function as mediators between Rome 
and the Greeks in Southern Italy and the eastern Mediterranean. Fol¬ 
lowing the general decline of Greek culture in Calabria and the Salento 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries no learned Greek-speaking 
monks from southern Italy joined the monastery which was by now 
inhabited mostly by local monks without any knowledge of Greek and of 
the Byzantine tradition. 105 
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Art and architecture for 
Byzantine monks 
in Calabria 

Sources, monuments, 
paintings and objects (ninth 
to thirteenth centuries) 

Lorenzo Riccardi 


Broadly speaking, dealing with Byzantine art in Calabria is equivalent to 
retracing the fortunes of its monasticism. Thus, an overlap is assumed between 
works of art and the monks who both desired these objects and materially 
produced them. Such an assumption leads to a strong ‘pan-monastic’ theory, 
according to which the production methods and the transmission of art (but 
also by extension of literature and, generally, of culture) were the sole pre¬ 
rogative of monks. Consequently, any other contribution is dropped from 
the picture, monks alone being held to have had the leading role in cultural 
and artistic life during the Byzantine and Norman domination in this terri¬ 
tory. In fact, for a long time, scholars have postulated that Byzantine art in 
Calabria depended on the arrival of several waves of iconodule monks who 
were fleeing iconoclast persecutions in the East, 1 so that, as Father Vaccari 
wrote, “the Basilian monasteries in Calabria gave even more than they had 
received, not only to the West, but mainly to the East”. 2 

This ‘pan-monastic’ theory permeates the studies of medieval art and 
architecture not only of Calabria but of the entire Byzantine Southern 
Italy, not only due to the automatic identification between caves or crypts 
with monastic settlements, but also because of the ‘invention’ of a pre¬ 
sumed ‘monastic’ art, which, as Viktor Lazarev memorably stated, is of 
“little interest [because] ... it had no future. Lost in the caves of hermits, 
it fed on the deeply peripheral traditions of an eastern-Christian world 
immune from Constantinopolitan influence”. 3 However, detailed research 
has readily proven that “between the monastic institution and the so- 
called monastic style no connection can be pointed out”. 4 This observation 
is applicable both to the Byzantine oikoumene and to Southern Italy. 5 This 
revisionary position has also taken into greater account, from a historical 
point of view, the phenomenon of Hellenization in Southern Italy, wrongly 
considered until now the exclusive prerogative of Byzantine monks. 6 
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A widespread phenomenon 

The importance of Greek monasticism in Calabria should nonetheless 
not be underestimated from the point of view of its cultural and also 
political, administrative and religious role. Although concentrated in 
specific regions, where we can find an extraordinary density of settle¬ 
ments tightly interlocking with each other (from the hermits’ caves to 
smaller monasteries, some of which metochia of larger monasteries), 
this phenomenon is deeply ingrained in all of Calabria (Figure 4.1) 
[numbers in square brackets in the text below refer to points on this 
map]. We know this from reading hagiographical and documentary 
sources that contain a long series of names, both of places and persons. 
Our challenge is actually to intersect such information with other evi¬ 
dence starting from the archaeological and artistic finds. In fact, most of 
the Greek monasteries mentioned in the sources date to the ninth-tenth 
century and can be hardly identified on the field, since they no longer 
survive. 7 

Byzantine documents, such as the brebion of Reggio (1050 circa), men¬ 
tion several monastic foundations that often appear to be of modest or 
small proportions and under familiar conduct. 8 Furthermore, there are 
foundations of holy monks too, as we know following the peregrina¬ 
tions of Elias called the Speleot, Arsenius, Elias of Enna and his disciple 
Daniel, Vitalis of Castronuovo, Sabbas and Neilos between the ninth and 
the tenth century along the whole Calabrian territory. As we read in the 
Vitae, these monasteries are small and often lack the bare essentials for 
subsistence. Typically, the holy founder chooses one among his proper¬ 
ties, or an abandoned church or chapel, or any remote place where he 
can live in isolation or with a few brothers. Such ‘accommodation’ is 
frequently precarious and doomed to last over but a few generations of 
disciples. 9 In other cases, the ktetores (founders) can be lay people too, in 
particular local notables. Their intervention may be limited to donations, 
especially of lands, but their aim is always to guarantee salvation for 
their souls through the liturgical celebrations and prayers of the monks. 
Among the obligations contracted by the hegumen when he is elected by 
the ktetor, there is the construction of a church where the monks can 
raise these prayers and serve the sacred office. 10 For example, in 1015 
the Turmarch Ursolus and some members of his family donated to the 
hegumen Luke a castle and a monastery dedicated to St Ananias, which 
once belonged to a “certain Zachariah”, at Oriolo. It has been recently 
proposed that a fortified monastery discovered [1] at Presinace (Nocara) 
and including a ruined church with painted walls could be identified as 
the settlement of Efrsolus. 11 This case widens the social horizon of the 
phenomenon beyond saints’ Vitae, in this confirming the existence of 
other founders. 



Figure 4.1 A map of the places mentioned in the paper. In bold are indicated 
monastic places with painted and/or carved decoration; in regular 
type monastic places without decoration; in italics non-monastic 
places 

1. Presinace (Nocara), monastic fortified settlement; 2. Scalea, church called ‘dello Spedale’; 
3. Santa Maria del Cedro, St Andrew; 4. Morano, monastic fortified settlement; 5. Ca- 
strovillari, stucco panels from unknown location; 6. San Donato di Ninea, St Donatus ‘al 
Pantano’; 7. Casalini San Sosti, monastic fortified settlement; 8. San Demetrio Corone, 
St Hadrian; 9. Rossano (vicinity of), St Mary of Patir; 10. Rossano, Cathedral; 11. Rossano, 
St Anastasia (no longer extant); 12. Rossano, St Mark; 13. Rossano, Panagia; 14. Caccuri, 
Timpa de Santi; 15. Santa Severina; 16. Borgia, Roccelletta; 17. Bivongi, St John ‘Vecchio’ 
or ‘Terista’; 18. Pazzano (vicinity of), cave of St Mary on Mount Stella; 19. Stilo (vicin¬ 
ity of), cave called ‘dell’Angelo’; 20. Stilo, Cattolica; 21. Gerace, Cathedral; 22. Gerace, 
St Archangels Michael and Gabriel; 23. Gerace, St Giovannello; 24. Gerace, St Mary del 
Mastro; 25. Gerace, church of Annunziatella - St Theodore; 26. Melicucca, cave of St Elias 
called ‘the Speleot’; 27. Taureana, St Phantinos; 28. San Luca d’Aspromonte, St George of 
Pietra Cappa; 29. Calamizzi, St Nicholas; 30. Reggio (vicinity of), St Mary de Terreti; 31. 
Reggio Calabria, church called ‘degli Ottimati’; 32. Santo Niceto (Motta San Giovanni), 
St Anthony; 33. Fossato Jonico, St Anastasios; 34. Amendolea (Condofuri), St Nicholas; 
35. Staiti, St Mary de Tridetti; 36. Bruzzano Vecchio, St Mary of the Annunciation. 

A. Lamezia Terme (vicinity of), St Euphemia; B. Mileto, Holy Trinity, 
a. Messina (Sicily), St Savior; p. Mili San Pietro (Sicily), St Mary of Mili. 

Drawing: Lorenzo Riccardi. 
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Not only monks 

Nonetheless, a few surviving traces suggest that the artistic and architec¬ 
tural production in Calabria during the Byzantine era (and to a greater 
degree, during the Norman epoch) is not confined to monastic places. Fur¬ 
thermore, one may not characterize these simply as “popular and monas¬ 
tic”, as Biagio Cappelli categorically states when talking of an important 
and ancient painted ‘icon,’ the Acheiropita of Rossano Cathedral [10]. 12 
His designation of Southern Italian art as “popular and monastic” entails 
some mistaken assumptions, namely, that the forms and contents of this 
art are solely related to the monastic experience, itself of a limited kind 
and quality, and that moreover such trends are strong enough to mould a 
more or less homogeneous set of contemporary works. 

The reality is actually very different. In Calabria too, there were clearly 
both secular and high-ranking ecclesiastical patrons, as revealed in kas- 
tra, urban residences, cathedrals and infrastructural buildings. We have 
unfortunately few extant traces of the latter, as in the case of Santa Se- 
verina [15], one of the most important political centres and a metro¬ 
politan see. An inscription mentions an imperial spatharokandidatos, 
Stavrakios, who financed (as ouv5po(ir|Tf|q, that is co-sponsor, donor) the 
‘construction’ of a church (eracLricna xoi) ©eou Ka0oA,ucf| Kai ajmcro/aicf]), 
which is now possible to identify with the Cathedral built during the epis¬ 
copate of Ambrose in 1035-36. 13 Furthermore, some amazing painted 
fragments were found below the floor of a room of the medieval castle. 
They belong to a Byzantine chapel inside the coeval fortified settlement, 
which was then conquered by the Normans. 14 Among them we can single 
out a small human face, maybe part of a torture scene. The high stylistic 
quality suggests a noble lay patronage and some skilled artists, who likely 
came from an important center, if not from the capital of the empire, as 
Marina Falla Castelfranchi writes. 15 

In the Byzantine and Norman eras, then, medieval art in Calabria is 
not just ‘monastic.’ Although the extant evidence is small, proof of this 
is found in various types of object. Within the limits of this paper, I will 
survey monuments and works for Greek monks, while remaining well 
aware that our selection narrowly fits our brief, whereas the wider artis¬ 
tic context should remain a further point of reference. 

Architecture and wall-paintings in the Byzantine era 
(9th to mid-11th century) 

The monasteries founded in this period, as we have said, are small family- 
based clusters. The analysis of the scant artistic and architectural surviv¬ 
als bears out this humbler cultural and economic picture. 

Let us take the case of St Neilos. Nowadays any sign of his ‘building 
activity’ is lost, but from his Vita we know that he built or reconstructed 
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several structures in northern Calabria. 16 This source, however, gives no 
information about their plan or decoration. 17 About the female mon¬ 
astery of St Anastasia [11] at Rossano, founded by the imperial judge 
Eupraxios in the second half of the tenth century, the Vita generically 
states that Neilos rebuilt it because he found it in bad condition. 18 The 
monastery of St Hadrian at San Demetrio Corone [8] that Neilos origi¬ 
nally erected as a hermitage next to an existing small oratory (piicpov 
euKTf|piov) on his family’s property 19 is intentionally built of small dimen¬ 
sions and with very poor materials (including mud). 20 In this case, Nei¬ 
los refused the support of the strategos Basil invoking the reason that a 
richer construction could attract the Saracens. 21 

The saint monks and their brothers constructed these buildings on 
their own, according to a topos that is frequent in the Vitae and that 
can be understood when we consider what the “pillars of their eco¬ 
nomic thought” were, namely, askesis and self-sufficiency. 22 Besides, the 
monks’s favorite places were always caves. There they found a setting for 
indispensable and essential “spiritual education”. Ascetes come across 
these caves in the wilderness, as they are seeking solace and shelter from 
the confusion of the city and of the monastery itself. 23 However, except 
in rare cases, the caves mentioned in the hagiographical sources bear no 
specific mark that could confirm the presence of monastic life beyond 
doubt. Their very strict spiritual necessities constrained the monks to a 
preference for modest accommodation, guarding the perfect anonymity 
of their dwelling places. 24 St Elias the Speleot (864-960) is, despite his 
name, an exception to this rule. When he was hosted by Cosmas and 
Vitalios in a cave [26] in the Salinae (salt-marsh) territory near Meli- 
cucca, he enlarged it by expanding into the adjacent cave, and built a 
church dedicated either to the Apostles or to Sts Peter and Paul. In the 
largest cave there is an altar and other furnishings while, below it, a very 
important burial site was discovered, that Elias maybe dug for himself, 
as his Vita mentions. 25 Other monastic rock-settlements are not so easy 
to identify and seem to be rare, as the Timpa dei Santi at Caccuri [14], 
displaying shabby non-datable frescoes, in which a figure of a Pantokra- 
tor can be at least identified. 26 

Nowadays, two caves that are not documented in the sources still pre¬ 
serve a painted decoration that makes clear their monastic function. They 
are quite close to each other. The first is called Grotta dell’Angelo (‘Angel’s 
cave’) [19] and is situated on the Consolino mountainside near Stilo. The 
second, St Mary [18], is on Mount Stella near Pazzano. The first cave is 
within the rock on three sides. 27 Above the entrance there is a small dome 
with a poor-quality fresco, perhaps representing the Ascension , 28 but the 
most interesting painting is in the ogival niche on the southern side where 
two saints embrace and Christ blesses them from above (Figure 4.2). This 
iconography can be recognized as the Meeting of St Peter and St Paul, 19 
as the still legible inscription indeed confirms: 6 do7tao/(ioq row dyicov. 30 
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Figure 4.2 Stilo (vicinity of), cave called ‘dell’Angelo,’ Meeting of St Peter and 
St Paul (11th c.). Photo published in 1935 
Photo: from Cappelli, Biagio. 1935. ‘L’arte medievale in Calabria.’ Archivio Storico per la 
Calabria e la Lucania 5: 275-87. 


In front of this image there used to be two medallions, now stolen, each 
bearing a half-length portrait. In the first, the readable letters were O 
A[. . ,]OC BAC[. . .]OC , 31 which identified its subject with St Basil, 32 
while in the other one only the word AriOC (saint) was visible. 33 All of 
the cave was actually painted, maybe at the end of the tenth or in the first 
half of the eleventh century. The choice of representing the Meeting is 
quite unusual in a rock context, in particular when this subject appears in 
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isolation, like an iconic representation. However, Italo-Greek monks had 
a great veneration for Sts Peter and Paul and often journeyed to Rome to 
visit their burials, as for example the Vita of St Elias the Speleot testifies. 34 

The sanctuary of St Mary on Mount Stella (Santa Maria sul Monte 
Stella) is nowadays configured into a shape that does not seem to be the 
original one, because the level of the floor has sunk down and the inner 
walls that divided the interior space into a series of smaller rooms have 
collapsed. 35 Inside, there are several frescoes dated from the tenth to the 
fifteenth century. 36 The most ancient is on the upper mouth of the cave, 
now farther from floor level than when it was painted. It is a single item 
with the Communion of St Mary of Egypt (Figure 4.3). As Marina Falla 
Castelfranchi writes, this subject spells out the “hermitical vocation of 
this cave, almost a sublimation of its function.” 37 Thus, it is possible 
that female hermits maybe here for a certain time and appreciated the 
painting as an ‘identity image’ conveying the possibility of redemption 
through prayers and confession. The quality of these rock frescoes is not 
so excellent, especially if we compare them with the aforementioned frag¬ 
ments from Santa Severina [15]. 

However, it should be borne in mind that the word ‘cave’ is not syn¬ 
onymous with ‘monastery.’ In the second half of the last century, after 
important studies on the well-known rock settlements of Apulia and 
Basilicata, scholars have also subsumed many Calabrian caves within the 
broader scope of a rock-dwelling culture (‘civilta rupestre’). 38 Further¬ 
more, it is necessary to remember that in some cases these caves could 
originally have served as places of worship, even earlier than the second 
Byzantine domination, during the Fongobard era (seventh to mid-ninth 
century). 39 

There are not many extant monastic ground-level buildings from the 
Byzantine period, in view of the difficulties in dating them with any cer¬ 
tainty. In Calabria, in fact, the typology of single-aisled churches, usually 
of modest size and with pointed-roof cover, had great fortune from the 
early Middle Ages down to the last centuries. They often lack a narthex 
and present a projecting apse in the centre and at times two wall niches 
at the opposite ends of the East wall, used respectively as prothesis and 
diakonikon. Some churches can be equipped with three identical apses, 
while the entrance is chiefly located on the lateral walls. 40 These churches 
are very difficult to date, in the absence of clearly dated prototypes. 
Moreover, variations in structure and iconography according to differ¬ 
ent functions are also hard to pinpoint. Because of this, we can only 
deduce from the analysis (or from the combination of analyses) of pos¬ 
sible secondary existing structures whether they belonged to monastic 
settlements, or we may bring to bear on these issues documentary and 
hagiographical sources, or any preserved painted decoration as well. 
However, art-historian Annabel Jane Wharton warns of the dangers in 
this type of extrapolation. 41 



Figure 4.3 Pazzano (vicinity of), cave of St Mary on Mount Stella, Communion 
of St Mary of Egypt (lOth-llth c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 
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The few churches that we could relate to the Byzantine era seem to 
lack any kind of clear monastic element. For instance, it was suggested 
that the church called ‘dello Spedale’ at Scalea [2] was - as we will see - a 
monastery, because its frescoes, datable to the second half of the eleventh 
century, depict two monks. 42 If according to a later source the building 
was an urban monastery in the twelfth century, which does not necessarily 
imply that it was so in the previous centuries too, since the more ancient 
paintings - the Vision of St Eustachios (end of the tenth century) 43 - does 
not help us to clarify its original function. An analogous case is that of 
St Donatus ‘al Pantano’ (in the marsh) at San Donato di Ninea [6], that, 
although it was almost surely a monastery from the end of the twelfth 
century, it yet contains a late eleventh-century painted decoration show¬ 
ing standing bishops (Figure 4.16a). 44 

Moving from archaeological evidence to written sources, the situation 
is no less complicated. St Andrew at Santa Maria del Cedro [3], a single- 
aisled church with three projecting semi-circular apses, 45 can be used as a 
basis for discussion. It could be identified with the monastery mentioned 
in a document of 1042 and donated in 1053 to the Latin monastery of 
the Holy Trinity (Santa Trinita) at Cava de’ Tirreni. 46 We do not know 
whether the nowadays ruined walls of this building were built before or 
after 1053, despite the fact that the no-longer extant fresco in the north¬ 
ern apse 47 - a beautiful, perhaps standing, Archangel - seemed to date 
back to the beginning of the twelfth century. 48 

A clear preference for the single-aisled plan is testified by recent 
archaeological excavations in northern Calabria too. Inside some forti¬ 
fied places there are buildings of small dimensions, where the neighboring 
people could take refuge in case of peril. We have already mentioned the 
settlement of Presinace [1] by the Turmarch Ursolus, 49 but other contexts 
with the same features have now become known (e.g., the anonymous 
churches in Sassone at Morano Calabro [4] or near Casalini di San Sosti 
[7], close to the Sanctuary of the Madonna del Pettoruto). 50 

Concerning the two most famous Byzantine churches in Calabria, the 
Cattolica [20] of Stilo (Figure 4.4a) and St Mark [12] at Rossano (Figure 
4.4b), both belonging to the typology of the cross-in-square plan with 
five domes; while it has been proposed to attribute a monastic function to 
them, this hypothesis is not borne out by the historical sources, material 
remains or by internal decoration. 

The same can be said for another two buildings of similar cross-in¬ 
square plan, which are only known through drawings or hypotheses of 
reconstruction: the lower church of St Gregory, called ‘degli Ottimati’ or 
SS.ma Annunziata [31] at Reggio Calabria and St George of Pietra Cappa 
[28] at San Luca d’Aspromonte. On the contrary, during the middle Byz¬ 
antine period this type of plan is widely adopted in monastic churches in 
the East. 51 It has been postulated by several scholars that the Cattolica 
was originally the katholikon of a cenobium or of some hermitic caves 




Figure 4.4 (a-b) Plan scheme of the cross-in-square churches (11th c.): a. Cat- 
tolica of Stilo (Drawing: from Cuteri, Francesco A. 1997. ‘La Catho- 
lica antiqua e il Kastron di Stilo: note archeologiche e topografiche.’ 
Vivarium Scyllacense 8: 59-90); b. St Mark at Rossano (Drawing: 
from Altomare, Luigi and Adele Coscarella. 1991. Rossano e il suo 
territorio. Un progetto di musealizzazione all’aperto. Cosenza: Edi- 
toriale Bios) 
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at Stilo. 52 However, no traces of other monastic structures emerged in its 
immediate vicinity during the archaeological excavations, 53 even if we 
cannot exclude the possibility that the church played different roles in 
the meantime. 54 In fact, the Cattolica [20] was within the jurisdiction of 
the Matrice church of Stilo from the fourteenth century. 55 According to 
a widely popular hypothesis, St Mark [12] at Rossano should be identi¬ 
fied with the female monastery of St Anastasia [11], founded, as we have 
mentioned above, by the imperial judge Eupraxios and reconstructed by 
St Neilos after the earthquake of circa 970. 56 St Neilos was credited with 
introducing the cross-in-square plan in Calabria, since he had used it for 
the church at San Demetrio Corone [8] too. 57 However, these hypotheses 
are disavowed by the sources themselves, 58 as well as by the chronology 
of these monuments. About the other two aforementioned buildings, 
now lost, some scholars have attributed a monastic function in particu¬ 
lar to St George [28] by identifying it with the monastery of St George 
‘de Bubalino’ (Bovalino) or ‘de Carra’, mentioned for the first time in 
1197, 59 even if the question of its dating is unresolved, since it is hover¬ 
ing between the seventh and the eleventh century. 60 The Ottimati church 
[31], that stood in the political centre of Reggio Calabria and that served 
as palatine chapel in the Norman era, is unlikely to have been an urban 
monastery in its Byzantine phase. 61 Outside this region, in Apulia, the 
two well-known cross-in-square churches, St Peter at Otranto and the 
ancient Cathedral of Castro (near Otranto), were never monasteries. 62 

On the other hand, it is not certain whether the churches of Stilo [20] 
and Rossano [12] really date back to the Byzantine era at all. The cross¬ 
in-square plan with five domes, a rarer variant of the standard single- 
domed church, seems to be recorded only from the end of the tenth 
century - with the exception of well-known yet debated examples from 
Constantinople -, increasing in use in the twelfth. 63 Some structural and 
decorative features could confirm a date not earlier than the beginning 
of the eleventh century. For instance, we can consider as dating elements 
the material used in the wall construction, consisting of bricks (Fig¬ 
ure 4.5) that are unusual before their widespread use in the ‘Norman’ 
churches like St Mary de Tridetti [35], St John ‘Vecchio’ or ‘Terista’ [17] 
and St Mary of the Roccelletta [16] (all twelfth-century churches). It was 
remarked that in Stilo [20] ancient bricks were used in conjunction with 
the new ones, 64 the latter similar to those employed in St John ‘Vecchio’ 
[17] (Figure 4.6), St Mary de Tridetti [30] and St Mary of Mili (Sicily) 
[p]. A type of brick that Cuteri calls ‘Norman’ testifies to the “meaningful 
revival of brickwork from the end of the eleventh century.” 65 However, 
as Cuteri himself states, the use of bricks could not be a consequence of 
the new domination, since the Normans did not use them in their own 
buildings. Their introduction is conceivably due to Calabrian or Sicilian 
workers, who made the bricks in loco and reused available material, as 
the older bricks themselves or as segments from columns. 66 1 reckon that 
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Figure 4.5 Stilo, Cattolica, the exterior southern wall (late 11th c.) 
Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 


the other two churches, St George [28] and the Ottimati [31], date back 
to the Norman era too. They share features like the opus sectile floor 
and the reuse of ancient columns, capitals and bases: such phenomenon 
took place in Stilo also, however according to more utilitarian princi¬ 
ples. These features are quite unusual in the artistic context of Byzantine 
Calabria and seem to suggest an important and rich patronage, especially 
for the opus sectile, that requires specific workers and that seems to char¬ 
acterize many Calabrian monuments built in Norman times. 67 

So, in looking at such evidence, exceptions are rare, like some edifices 
built as places of worship for a saint and afterwards turned into mon¬ 
asteries. To take an example, the crypt of St Phantinos in Taureana [27] 
was a Roman building, perhaps a cistern, in which according to a local 
tradition the homonymous saint was buried. It became a female (and 
then a male) monastery from the eighth century where important holy 
monks, like Nikodemos in the tenth century, paid their visit. 68 

The quite modest aspect of Greek monasticism during the Byzantine 
era in Calabria seems to concern book production too. The Vitae of 
St Elias the Speleot and St Neilos (tenth century) emphasize their experi¬ 
ence as amanuenses. 69 St Neilos usually spent several hours of the day 
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Figure 4.6 Bivongi, St John ‘Vecchio’ or ‘Terista,’ the exterior sanctuary walls 
(early 12th c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 


copying manuscripts, even if he was in an uncomfortable place like a 
cave. His minute handwriting is testified in a large number of books 70 and 
became a ‘school’ mark thanks to his example and lesson. 71 The manu¬ 
scripts related to Neilos himself or to other monasteries in Calabria (or 
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outside the area, as in Grottaferrata, where he moved to) share the same 
features: they are portable, clearly written, with a minimal, plain illumi¬ 
nation. The latter consists of initials, headpieces and borders that are not 
just decoration, but that also appear functional to structuring the con¬ 
tents of the written text. 72 Patmiacus gr. 33 (now kept in the Monastery 
of St John on Patmos, but copied in Reggio Calabria in 940 by the monks 
Nicholas and his spiritual son Daniel) is the only book from this region 
that contains full-page illuminations: a series of epigrams inside frames 
of different shapes decorated with geometrical, zoomorphic and floral 
patterns that are an unicum among Byzantine illumination in Calabria at 
that time. 73 There are no narrative images; full-length portraits are rare 
too and always used for the initials. 

Architecture and sculpture in the Norman era 

The change in domination paradoxically constitutes a step forward for 
Greek monasticism in Calabria, not only from the point of view of eco¬ 
nomic and political advancement, but also from that of a cultural and 
artistic perspective. If at the beginning of their reign the Normans seem 
to be less than enthusiastic, if not plain hostile, towards the Byzantine 
settlements (from the ’60s of the eleventh century), this attitude changes 
after the conquest of Sicily by Roger I (1091) and then from the time of 
Adelasia’s regency (1101-12). Many donations made in favor of Greek 
monasteries by Adelasia and Roger themselves and by notables of their 
court are recorded in the sources. Thanks to them, it became possible to 
build and decorate new churches. 74 As a starting point for our discussion, 
we can take two cases that are closely related to each other through the 
figures of the hegumen Bartholomew and of his disciples: St Mary of Patir 
[9] at Rossano and St Savior in lingua phari [a] at Messina. Bartholomew, 
in fact, founded a monastery at the end of the eleventh century near Ross¬ 
ano, immediately gaining great favor and gratitude from the local people. 
He even equipped it with a scriptorium which contained manuscripts - 
which were brought back by the hegoumen himself from Constantinople 
too between 1106 and 1107, as the Vita of the saint recounts. In Byzan¬ 
tium, Bartholomew was benevolently welcomed with honor and gifts by 
the emperor Alexios I. 75 In this period, the Patir monastery had received 
the first donations from the Emir Christodoulos (1111), who cooperated 
with Adelasia during her regency and, just after that, from Roger himself 
(1114, 1122). 76 Once ascended to the throne (1130), Roger entrusted 
the foundation of a new royal monastery in Messina to Bartholomew 
(1130), dedicated to the Savior (San Salvatore). This foundation was to 
be the motherhouse to all other Greek monasteries in Sicily as well as to 
the near-most ones in Calabria. Since Bartholomew died in August 1130, 
the first hegumen (at least, from February 1133) was to be his disciple 
Luke (d. 1149). 77 
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Rossano and Messina are not isolated cases. The Normans supported 
many other foundations according to a deliberate policy geared to con¬ 
trol the territory, thanks also to the effective collaboration or at least 
the passive acceptance of the Greek monks themselves, who exerted a 
strong ascendancy over the local people. Thus, by building churches and 
monasteries, they gained local support. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
remember that after the consolidation of the Norman reign, everyday life 
was safer and more stable, since the Saracen raids ceased. In this way, 
more funds became available that could be used to construct and deco¬ 
rate sacred buildings. 

Some hegumenoi, with whom Roger and his mother personally 
engaged, were promoters of significant artistic projects. For the mon¬ 
astery at Rossano, Bartholomew collected manuscripts, church furnish¬ 
ings (later divided with the new foundation at Messina after 1133) and 
acquired the most celebrated icon that was to give name and fame to the 
Patir, that of the Nea '05r|yf|Tpia. The icon, now lost, perhaps came from 
Constantinople as a gift from Emperor Alexios I. 78 One can also remem¬ 
ber Bishop Leontios, formerly hegumen of the Greek monastery of the 
Sts Archangels Michael and Gabriel [22], who acted as patron of a (now 
lost) mosaic in the Cathedral of Gerace, his see [21], in which Christ 
was represented between Roger II and Leontios himself. Mentioning this 
work in the sixteenth century, the then bishop Ottaviano Pasqua offers 
an interesting detail about the figure of his predecessor: according to him, 
Leontios wore a ‘pluvial’, that would have been quite an unusual dress 
for the period of the mosaic, around 1140. Was it not rather the monastic 
garment from which the later pluvial derives, which caused confusion 
in the later bishop, who was much more familiar with the latter by his 
time? 79 

However, scholarly opinion is not unanimous concerning the role of 
the Normans in the field of culture, both in general and with respect 
to Greek in particular. On the basis of extensive research on the manu¬ 
scripts, both Canart and Cavallo emphasize its increase and its quan¬ 
titative and qualitative renewal, 80 whereas Luca regards the Norman 
contribution as modest and believes that it was limited to “some material 
and organizational incentives” for the “few monastic centres where this 
culture was kept”. 81 Nevertheless, although we may not be able to define 
it as a veritable cultural programme or as a full-scale ‘revival’, the Nor¬ 
man era is distinguished from the point of view of art and architecture by 
the production of works and monuments that are very elaborate and that 
were certainly unknown in Southern Italy before their advent. 

Several buildings, in fact, implied novelties such as plans, structural 
solutions, or sculptural decoration that cannot be explained on the basis 
of the local Byzantine background, notwithstanding its hypothetical 
enrichment through direct contacts with the Byzantine center, which is 
anyway hard to prove conclusively. This observation does not necessarily 
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entail that any radical revolution or systematic and mechanical applica¬ 
tion of such innovative elements has occurred, especially if we remember 
that in this period the single-aisled churches continue to be constructed 
together with a set of other ‘timeless’ features, as mentioned above. 
Meanwhile, in particular in the cases where we can prove the ‘physical’ 
or, most often, only ‘economic’ presence of the Normans, we must take 
stock of a more elevated production that is qualitatively different when 
compared to the previous situation. This change is testified by some case 
studies concerning the period from the end of the eleventh to the middle 
of the twelfth century, a time also distinguished by important architec¬ 
tural projects of the first conquerors, Robert Guiscard and Roger the 
Great Count, like the royal monasteries of Holy Trinity at Mileto [B] 
and St Euphemia near Lamezia Terme [A], that were assigned to the Ben¬ 
edictines of Saint Evroul-sur-Ouche, under the guidance of their abbot- 
architect Robert de Grandmesnil. 82 

The first key monument is St John ‘Vecchio’ or ‘Terista’ [17] at Bivongi, 
near Stilo (Figures 4.6, 4.7a). The monastery was probably reconstructed 
at the end of the eleventh century on a previous one that had been built 
when the saint was still alive (around the middle of the same century). 83 
In 1100, in fact, Roger the Great Count made a donation to it, 84 and in 
1105 his widow Adelasia stopped here with her son. 85 It had been conse¬ 
crated in 1122 s6 and in 1144, on Roger II’s order, it became “francum et 
liberum et regium”. 87 This sequence of events rests on the hypothesis of 
several building phases, all included by the middle of the twelfth century. 88 
The church consists of a single nave, preceded by a quadrangular room 
(with a later funerary function) and extended eastwards into a tripartite 
sanctuary, that shows great similarity with the transalpine choirs used in 
the aforementioned Benedictine abbeys, but unknown in Calabria until 
the Normans’ domination. 89 Also unusual in Byzantine tradition is the 
marked verticality of the central domed bay of the sanctuary, obtained 
thanks to a particular type of squinch: “a tall cylindrical niche topped by 
a diminutive quarter dome is outlined by a series of stilted arches, whose 
bases form small triangles that project from the planes of the walls”. 90 
This feature probably relies on Islamic construction techniques. 91 On the 
other hand, more usual Byzantine traits are the polychromatic effect of 
the exterior walls of the bema (courses of brick alternated, more or less 
regularly, with courses of white or dark rubble) and the decorative brick¬ 
work, like the interlaced arches on the apse-wall and the friezes, the semi¬ 
arches and the recessed arches on the other surfaces. The provenance of 
the skilled workers of St John is not known for certain: perhaps they were 
from Eastern Sicily, 92 but in any case their building reveals an astonishing 
artistic plurality that stretches beyond the local background. 

The monastery of St Mary de Tridetti [35] at Staiti in the province of 
Reggio Calabria seems to have a building history analogous to that of 
St John ‘Vecchio’ [17], although we do not have any historical sources 



Figure 4.7 (a-c) (Continued) 
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Figure 4.7 (a-c) Plan scheme of the ‘Greek-Norman’ monasteries (12th c.): a. 

St John ‘Vecchio’ or ‘Terista’ at Bivongi (Drawing: from Cuteri, 
Francesco A. and Maria Teresa Iannelli. 2000. ‘Da Stilada a Stilo: 
prime annotazioni su forme e sequenze insediative in un’area 
campione calabrese/ In: II Congresso nazionale di Archeolo- 
gia Medievale (Brescia, 28 settembre - 1 ottobre 2000), ed. by 
Gian Pietro Brogiolo, 209-22. Borgo San Lorenzo: All’Insegna 
del Giglio.); b. St Hadrian at San Demetrio Corone (Drawing: 
from Coscarella, Adele. 2012. “La chiesa di Sant’Adriano a 
San Demetrio Corone (CS): nuove indagini/ In: VI Congresso 
nazionale di Archeologia Medievale (L’Aquila, 12-15 settembre 
2012), ed. by Fabio Redi and Alfonso Forgione, 154-59. Borgo 
San Lorenzo: All’Insegna del Giglio); c. St Mary of Patir near 
Rossano (Drawing: from Coscarella, Adele. 2001. ‘S. Maria del 
Patir dalla lettura stratigrafica alia comprensione di un monu- 
mento gia noto/ Daidalos 1: 66-72) 


related to it before the end of thirteenth century. 93 It is an ex novo con¬ 
struction on the site of a more ancient one, even if it shows the union of 
different features individualizing the Norman period. It consists of three 
naves and three apses; three pointed arches allow the entrance from the 
naos to the sanctuary. The central bay is covered with a hemispherical 
dome (now collapsed) consisting of two drums, of which the upper one 
alternates cylindrical squinches with windows. The exterior walls, as in 
St John, are marked by a polychromatic effect. 94 

St Mary de Terreti [30] near Reggio, sadly destroyed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, had been built on a previous monastery men¬ 
tioned in the brebion (1050 circa ) in which the name of its ancient patron, 
Blasius Metaxotos, is recorded too. 95 The church is known both literally 
from modern sources and archaeologically from the ruined basement. 96 
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It consists of three naves and three apses, with a central domed bay. It 
was proposed that it had been completed before 1050, 97 but it seems 
more likely that it was built some years later, maybe in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, since the opus sectile (very similar to that of ‘degli Ottimati’ [31]) 98 
and the stucco panels, 99 once in the church, support a later dating. 

St Hadrian [8] at San Demetrio Corone (Figure 4.7b) can be taken 
as another case study, despite its building phases being not so clearly 
identifiable. The present church rises on the place where in 955 St Nei- 
los installed a community, which continued to live there until the end 
of the eleventh century. 100 In 1088, in fact, the monastery was assigned, 
on Roger Borsa’s orders, to the Benedictine abbey of Cava de’ Tirreni. 
It remained its property up until 1106, when St Hadrian returned to 
Greek monks. 101 Many scholars have dated the church and a part of its 
decoration (the opus sectile floor, the architectonic sculpture and the 
reuse of ancient material) to within the span of time under the new Latin 
owners. 102 The church consists of three naves with a projecting semi¬ 
circular apse, the latter destroyed in the enlargement of the sanctuary 
that occurred in the eighteenth century. The wall construction is quite 
different compared to St John ‘Vecchio’ [35]. It contains regular courses 
of white stone with a few bricks, according to a technique that marks sev¬ 
eral buildings erected under the direct supervision of Norman patrons, 
like the royal abbey of Mileto [A], However, the exterior walls are not 
homogenous from the point of view of decoration. The northern side is 
more decorated, with hanging arches outlined on ledges and with ceramic 
bowls, since it overlooked the medieval road. 103 The facade, now irrepa¬ 
rably changed, had a porch with two column-bearing lions, 104 a feature 
that, like the other exterior and interior architectonic sculptures and also 
like the opus sectile, does not seem to depend on the local Byzantine 
tradition. The visual appearance of St Hadrian’s church is undeniably 
‘foreign,’ giving the impression of a Latin building. Only the wall paint¬ 
ings (Figures 4.11-4.12), that - as we will show - are not contemporary, 
reveal a strong Byzantine mark. That does not necessarily mean that the 
Greek monks considered the church inadequate for their purposes, since 
the later changes did not affect the Latin elements. 105 In fact, it was very 
likely that the construction work that had started at the end of the elev¬ 
enth century lasted several decades, during which time the church was 
returned from the Benedictines to the Greeks without any disruption in 
the plan of the building and its decorative program. 

The other key monument, as we already pointed out, is Santa Maria del 
Patir [9] near Rossano (Figure 4.7c, 4.8), whose date is a vexata quaestio. 106 
The present building, a basilica with three naves and three semi-circular 
projecting apses, is considered to be not the one built by Bartholomew, 
but by one of his successors, maybe Blasius, hegumen from at least 1152 
and until the eighties of the twelfth century. 107 The latter is mentioned in 
the monumental inscription on the mosaic floor as “Blasius venerabilis 
abbas/hoc totum iussit fieri”. The fragmentary floor is the only decorative 
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Figure 4.8 Rossano (vicinity of), St Mary of Patir, the apse wall (second half of 
the 12th c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 


element inside the church, although it was surely once also painted. 108 In 
the northern aisle, traces of opus sectile and of opus tessellatum remain, 
while the central nave presents a large part of opus tessellatum bearing the 
aforementioned inscription. In particular, the embellishment of the floor 
consists of real and imaginary animals (lion, griffin, centaur, unicorn, deer, 
jaguar?). The coexistence of two typologies of mosaics could not be due to 
a different chronology, but rather is the product of a uniform and coeval 
plan, that could date back to the second half of the twelfth century, maybe 
in the sixties or seventies, at a time when workers also floored the Cathe¬ 
dral [10] of Rossano in a very similar manner. 109 

The Patir [9] is the last great foundation for the Greek monks in 
Calabria, since others of such importance are not known after the mid¬ 
dle of the twelfth century. Such decline depended on the growing neglect 
towards the Greek community by the royal authority in the late Norman 
and Swabian era and also on the fact that the monastery of St Savior [p] 
at Messina shifted the barycenter of Greek monasticism towards Sicily. 
The reconstruction of the Patir itself [9] does not seem to be related to 
any donations or claims coming from the sovereigns, 110 but rather was 
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due to their own circle of monks such as Blasius himself. If the Patir had 
so far sent its men and objects to Messina when the latter monastery was 
founded, the exchange happened in the opposite direction a few years 
later. This inversion is best testified by the marble baptismal font now at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York (Figure 4.9). 

It bears a long inscription on the lip where the year of its execution, 
1136-37, the patron Luke, first hegumen of the Sicilian monastery of 
St Savior, and King Roger are mentioned. This work had been most prob¬ 
ably expressly carved for the Patir, as a present of the hegumen Luke 
to his motherhouse. At St Savior [p], indeed, there already was another 
baptismal font, dated 1135, in which we find engraved the names of its 
sculptor, Gandoulphos, and of its patron, the same Luke. 111 Stylistically, 
one could hardly define these two works as Byzantine tout court, given 
that various elements in them, as for example the small sculpted heads 
on the Messina font, reveal an artist who was only partially acquainted 
with Byzantine culture, and this was limited to decorative patterns alone. 



Figure 4.9 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, baptismal font (1136- 
1137) from St Mary of Patir near Rossano 
Photo: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, public domain. 
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In Calabria, this font at the Patir [9] is one of the most important 
pieces of evidence of Norman sculpture, extending to few other exam¬ 
ples, such as the capitals from the abbey of the Holy Trinity [B] at Mileto 
(now in the local Museum). The cultural background of the latter is basi¬ 
cally western-orientated showing a strong connection with Norman art 
in Southern Italy. 112 The sculpture for the Greek monks too, like those of 
St Hadrian [8] at San Demetrio Corone, 113 reveals only vague references 
to the Byzantine tradition, in particular in the decorative patterns, that 
fall within a repertory then current across different traditions of artistic 
techniques, like the fragment with a snake and palmette walled up on 
the exterior wall, inspired by manuscript illumination patterns. 114 Only 
the Corinthian capital inside the church is made by contemporary local 
workers, while the one opposite dates from the Augustan era and the oth¬ 
ers date from the early Middle Ages. 115 

The contrast between Calabrian Norman sculpture and the Greek 
milieu remains a trait in later art objects too, where the imported quality 
is even more self-evident - whether pertaining to ready-made objects or 
artisans on the move - coming from the great buildings erected by Roger 
II and William II, such as the cloisters of Cefalu and Monreale. 116 The 
baptismal font in St Hadrian [8] at San Demetrio Corone, sadly stolen in 
1986, can be ascribed to this process too, or perhaps to a western con¬ 
text, 117 since it is difficult to consider it an example of local ‘Basilian art,’ 
as Orsi writes. 118 

Instead, stucco sculpture is worth a special discussion. This kind of 
work spreads in Calabria, from Castrovillari [5] to Rossano (Panagia) 
[13], from Gerace (St Giovannello [23], St Mary del Mastro [24] and 
Annunziatella - St Theodore [25] ) 119 to the more important works of 
St Mary de Terreti [30] (Figure 4.10). 120 These fragments could be dated 
in the eleventh/twelfth century and belong to the architectural decoration 
(slabs, ciborium, friezes, capitals, archivolts) along with other sculptures 
of different material that seem to slavishly imitate them, like the lime¬ 
stone columns of Terreti and San Nicola de Calamizzi [29], now kept at 
the National Museum of Reggio Calabria. 121 As Claudia Barsanti writes, 
their use “is not an alternative choice that replaces the more noble marble 
material, but a conscious choice that was influenced by foreign fascina¬ 
tion from the Islamic world”. 122 The better-preserved stucco panels from 
Terreti [30] (now in the National Museum of Reggio Calabria) include 
pseudo-Kufic inscriptions in the frames and contain a composition in 
eight round medallions disposed on two levels with facing peacocks and 
gazelles. The decorative patterns are drawn from Byzantine and Islamic 
patterns on cloth or from contemporary carvings, belonging to a hetero¬ 
geneous cultural milieu , 123 

Compared to the Norman buildings too, the reuse of ancient material 
is often limited to a utilitarian purpose, like columns, capitals and bases, 
that were employed in the more important places of the church, such as 
the sanctuary, like in the Patir [9] and in St Mary de Tridetti [35]. As we 
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Figure 4.10 Reggio Calabria, Museo nazionale della Magna Grecia, a stucco slab 
from St Mary of Terreti (12th c.) 

Photo: from Orsi, Paolo. 1921-1922. ‘Placche di gesso decorate di arte arabo-normanna in 
S. Maria di Terreti presso Reggio Calabria.’ Bollettino d’Arte 15: 546-62. 


noticed, the monastery of St Hadrian is an exception, since the ancient 
pieces were both reused and imitated with medieval equivalents. 124 

Wall-painting between the Norman and Swabian eras 

The most important monasteries of the Norman era have no paintings 
dating from the period of their construction. Furthermore, the later 
sources or the shallow traces do not permit to clarify whether they were 
originally decorated or not. The exemplary case is that of St Hadrian 
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[8], that was painted a century after it was built, as well the monastery 
of St John ‘Vecchio’ [17], that contains several later frescoes. However, 
some kind of decoration probably did exist, but it was destroyed by or 
replaced with a new one. 125 

The material under discussion dates from the second half of the twelfth 
or the first decades of the thirteenth century, when new monasteries 
of some importance were no longer built, but nonetheless a series of 
updated painted decoration was promoted, like at San Demetrio Corone 
[8]. There is one notable earlier exception, the church ‘dello Spedale’ 
at Scalea, which contains frescoes from the second half of the eleventh 
century. 

The monastic church of St Hadrian [8] displays wall-paintings in the 
intrados, along the aisles and in the nave. The iconographic programme 
consists of a single narrative image, the Presentation of the Virgin, placed 
between the third and the fourth arch of the right aisle. In the intrados 
and along the naves there are full-length portraits of saints, unfortunately 
not marked by inscriptions except for that of Julitta, Anastasia and Irene, 
between the second and the third arch of the right aisle. 126 The sixteen 
saints in the intrados, reading from the counter-facade to the lost apse, 
can nevertheless be plausibly identified thanks to their garments and the 
system by which they have been set in pairs, as follows: on the left side, 1. 
martyrs (unknown and St Cosmas), 2. martyrs (St Menas and unknown), 
3. bishops (St Blasius and unknown), 4. monks [St Neilos (Figure 4.11) 
and unknown]; right side, 1. hermits [lost and St Onuphrios (Figure 
4.12)], 2. martyrs (St Demetrios and St Theodore Tyron), 3. bishops 
(St Basil and St Nicholas), 4. bishops (St Athanasios and unknown). 127 
The portraits along the nave and along the aisles are no longer identifi¬ 
able: they may be Apostles or Prophets. If we exclude the two monks - 
located in a place of honor in the last intrados before the apse, and the 
hermits in the first bay -, the iconographic program bears no elements 
that emphasize the monastic function of the church. 128 In any case, the 
connection with the place’s history and with Italo-Greek monasticism 
was clinched by the representation of St Neilos, founder of St Hadrian. 129 
The frescoes appear of good quality, signifying the presence of a work¬ 
shop of skilled artists conversant with the late-Comnenian trends current 
in the Byzantine oikoumene, perhaps coming from South Italy or from 
Greece. 130 These artists worked here between the end of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century for an unknown patron, although 
most probably from the monastic milieu, whose choice of a blunt Greek 
catalogue of saints is signaled by the securely attributed representations 
of Julitta, Irene and, in particular, of Anastasia ‘pharmakolytria’. 

The representation of monks - as we have said earlier - can be an 
important clue to clarify the function of a building. The church ‘dello 
Spedale’ [2] of Scalea, in fact, bears in the prothesis and in the diako- 
nikon portraits of two holy monks (Figure 4.13). 
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Figure 4.11 San Demetrio Corone, St Hadrian, St Neilos (?) (late 12th-early 
13th c.) 

Photo: Giulio Archina. 


In the diakonikon the inscription, now evanesced, identified the old 
saint with St Phantinos, characterized by an emaciated face and by a red 
headcloth (maybe the cowl of the koukoullion) (Figure 4.14). 131 

The figure in the prothesis is not recognizable. Biagio Cappelli and other 
scholars postulated that this church could be identified with St Nicholas 
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Figure 4.12 San Demetrio Corone, St Hadrian, St Onuphrius (late 12th-early 
13th c.). 

Photo: Giulio Archina. 


de Siracusa, grange of the monastery of St Mary of Rofrano, donated by 
Roger II in 1131 to the monastery of Grottaferrata. 132 For Enrica Follieri 
the painted decoration should date around this year thereby reflecting the 
transfer of property. In fact, she positively proposed to identify the monk 
in the prothesis with St Neilos, disciple of Phantinos and founder of the 
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Figure 4.13 Scalea, church called ‘dello Spedale,’ the apse wall with the portraits 
in the niches of St Phantinos and of unknown monk (St Neilos?) 
(late 11th c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 


monastery of Grottaferrata in 1004. 133 However, the style of the wall 
painting seems to suggest a somewhat earlier dating, perhaps in the sec¬ 
ond half of the eleventh century. The two monks were only one part of a 
much more extensive and interesting decorative cycle, that originally cov¬ 
ered the whole sanctuary wall: there were also five bishops and a Deesis 
in the apse, some standing saints, among which Ezekiel, next to the two 
niches of the prothesis and the diakonikon respectively. Above the apse, 
on the plain wall, there was a huge narrative image (the Ascension ?). 

The presence of monks in the lateral niches of the sanctuary wall is not an 
hapax. Two portraits of monastic figures can be found in the ruined small 
church of St Anastasios [33] at Fossato Jonico, not far from Reggio Calabria. 
They bear no inscription and are nowadays almost evanesced. The saints 
seem to wear a cowl. The monk in the prothesis could be Philaretos, while 
the other one in the diakonikon has been identified with St Athanasios. 134 
The current state of conservation does not allow secure dating for the build¬ 
ing and the wall-paintings. In the nearby church of St Anthony [32] at Santo 
Niceto (Motta San Giovanni), a monk is standing in the prothesis, clothed 
in a red cloak and gripping a stick with his right hand. 135 A dating around 
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Figure 4.14 Scalea, church called ‘dello Spedale,’ St Phantinos (late 11th c.) 
Photo: Antonino Tranchina. 


the twelfth century was proposed for both the building and the fresco, but 
they seem later. 136 In other Calabrian churches we can find bishops in place 
of monks, like in St Nicholas [34] at Amendolea 137 or in the ‘Armenia’ castle 
at St Mary of the Annunciation [36] at Bruzzano Vecchio. 138 
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Figure 4.15 San Donato di Ninea, St Donatus ‘al Pantano,’ plan (late llth-18th c.) 
Drawing: Silvia Chiavoni, Elisa Piselli. 


A particular monastic iconography appears in St Donatus ‘al Pantano’ 
[6] at San Donato di Ninea. 139 It was originally a single-aisled church, but 
another aisle and a sacristy were later added on its left side (Figure 4.15). 

For several architectonic reasons and on the basis of the first layer 
of the aforementioned frescoes - notably the bishops on the right side 
(Figure 4.16a)-, it is possible to date it in the second half of the eleventh 
century. Later, at the end of the twelfth or at beginning of the thirteenth 
century, broader wall-paintings covered the right wall and the counter- 
fagade. The frescoes on the right wall consist, reading them from left to 
right, of a panel with the Archangel Michael (Mrp/a/[r|7] Ap/xn/cn:pdT/[T|y] 
og) and St Paraskevi (IIapa/[cnc]8/pv) (Figure 4.16b-c); of another panel 
with Christ and the inscription “remember your servant” (Mvr|crrr|/[Ti] 
tou / [Sou/.ou oou]) (Figure 4.16d) and, lastly, of a large representation of 
the Koimesis (Figure 4.16e). Between the latter and the Crucifixion, that 
is on the counter-fagade, lie, always on the right side, some paintings dis¬ 
playing a monastic subject. Two monks (Figures 4.16f, 4.17), taller than 
fife, wear the typical pointed headdress, the koukoullion, that in the case 
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Figure 4.16 San Donato di Ninea, St Donatus ‘al Pantano,’ the right wall with 
several layers of frescoes. Late 11th c.: Bishops (a). Late 12th-early 
13th c.: Archangel (b), St Paraskevi (c), Christ (d), Koimesis (e); the 
Vita icon (?) of St Anthony and St Leonard (f) 

Drawing: Silvia Chiavoni, Elisa Piselli. 


of the saint on the right continues into the anabolos, while for the saint 
on the left a brown cloak is worn over it (Figure 4.18). 

These monks could be identified with Anthony ([Avr]ov/vr|o<;) 140 and 
Leonard (O ayioq [. . .]), the latter thanks to the marks of the chains and 
the crozier with a zoomorphic scroll. The choice to represent them next 
to the counter-fagade and in front of the original entrance could explain 
the function of this building at that time, surely a Greek monastery in the 
fifteenth century, when it is mentioned for the first time. On their left side 
there are at least two small frames (Figure 4.19). The one that is better 
preserved shows two monks with haloes wearing the koukoullion and 
the anabolos, the tunic and the cloak, turned towards the standing saints 
(Figure 4.20). They are not engaged in any specific action and occupy a 
generic place sketchily represented by a red mass, perhaps the outline of 
a mountain. No inscriptions identify them and their features are identi¬ 
cal. This frame is placed above another similar one, which contains only 
one monk. However, the original frames were more, numerous than the 
ones now extant: there were perhaps up to five. Their subjects do not 
seem to be identifiable as narrative scenes related to Anthony and Leon¬ 
ard, who have a very different and not interconnected personal history. 
It is more plausible that they relate exclusively to Anthony, who spent 
part of his life in the desert, that was the ‘house’ of other coeval saints. 
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Figure 4.17 San Donato di Ninea, St Donatus ‘al Pantano,’ the Vita icon 
St Anthony and St Leonard (late 12th - early 13th c.) 


Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 


(?) of 


Could these roundels be taken collectively as a synthetic representation 
of Anthony’s environment in the Thebaid, according to the iconography 
of a Vita icon? In that case, this might be among the earliest surviving 
Vita icons from Southern Italy. Its early date might then explain some of 
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Figure 4.18 San Donato di Ninea, St Donatus ‘al Pantano,’ the Vita icon (?) of 
St Anthony and St Leonard, detail (late 12th - early 13th c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 

the less usual features in the composition of this singular fresco. 141 The 
two standing monks, along with the Christ of the devotional panel, are 
due to a more skilled painter than the one who painted the other nar¬ 
rative scenes (Koimesis and Crucifixion). Both draw their figures in a 
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Figure 4.19 San Donato di Ninea, St Donatus ‘al Pantano,’ the Vita icon (?) of 
St Anthony and St Leonard, detail (late 12th - early 13th c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 

severe and monumental style, according to a widespread vogue of the 
late Komnenian time, attested in particular from the apse of Monreale 
(around 1180s). 

In St John ‘Vecchio’ or ‘Terista’ [17], on the northern wall of the north¬ 
ern bay of the sanctuary, a fresco with an unmistakable Vita icon of 
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Figure 4.20 San Donato di Ninea, St Donatus ‘al Pantano,’ the Vita icon (?) of 
St Anthony and St Leonard, detail (late 12th - early 13th c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 


the homonymous saint is preserved (Figure 4.21). Unfortunately much 
restored by overpainting, its appearance and the shape of the frames sug¬ 
gest a late date, maybe in the first half of the fifteenth century. However, 
John’s Vita icon is interesting because it testifies to the great fortune of 
this iconography, which in Southern Italy consists of almost thirty cases 
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Figure 4.21 Bivongi, St John ‘Vecchio’ or ‘Terista,’ the Vita icon of St John 'Te- 
rista’( 15th c.) 

Photo: Lorenzo Riccardi. 

extant both in ground-level churches and in caves. As regards the latter 
examples, it appears as an important exception, seeing that it is the only 
one that was specifically tailored to represent an Italo-Greek monk of 
huge local popularity and veneration. 142 The inside of the church, that is 
currently undergoing restoration thanks to which several wall-paintings 
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are being rediscovered, shows no other frescoes of monastic subject. 
Furthermore, the present state of conservation of the frescoes does not 
enable one to pick out a homogeneous iconographical programme, 143 
since the fragments date from different periods and seem to be limited to 
devotional representations, such as the Virgin enthroned with the Child 
(now stolen), perhaps of the second half of the thirteenth century. St John 
‘Vecchio’ was also decorated on the exterior walls, a very rare feature in 
Southern Italy, but more common in Byzantine churches, in particular of 
mainland Greece. Nowadays, there are: a) on the south wall of the nave, 
a great number of small painted fragments, some of which with Greek 
letters; b) inside the western niche of the southern arm of the sanctuary, 
two haloed figures above and another one, as an orans, below (the Vir¬ 
gin?); c) inside the western niche of the northern arm of the sanctuary, the 
standing orans Virgin with the inscription f| ’Eksouoa (of tenderness or 
showing mercy), a characterization that however has no connection with 
this iconographic type. 144 The latter fresco, now detached, enables us to 
date the exterior decoration to the second half of the twelfth century. 

Book production makes up an important part of monastic life in this 
period too. Bartholomew, the first hegumen of the Patir, put a lot of work 
into constituting a scriptorium, where - as we have seen - several manu¬ 
scripts had arrived also from Constantinople. As Canart writes, 

avant meme la fondation ou la reorganisation du fameux monastere 
du Patir dans les premieres annees du XH e s., s’affirme un style 
d’ecriture et d’ornementation sui generis. L’ecriture conserve des par- 
ticularites locales d’orthographe et d’abreviation, mais elle semble 
subir, dans une certaine mesure, l’influence de la Perlschrift constan- 
tinopolitaine desormais en voie de dissolution; en tout cas, la decora¬ 
tion, elle, dans son style carmine, adopte et adapte des formules de 
la capitale. 145 

These innovations are grafted onto a long tradition that works as a basis 
for its development, 146 but the products are often modest, in particular 
from the point of view of the decoration. 147 

Conclusions 

Despite the scarse and discontinuous testimonies, one may not speak of 
‘monastic art’ in Calabria for the Byzantine and Norman periods, if by 
that phrase one is indicating an artistic production specifically devised 
by and executed for the monks. As such, it is impossible to pinpoint 
the evidence with certainty, especially regarding the qualitative aspect, 
given the wide variety of stylistic achievement under consideration, rang¬ 
ing from the frescoes at St Donatus at Ninea to those at St Hadrian, or 
from the buildings at St John ‘Vecchio’ to those at the Patir. The pair of 
adjectives, “popular and monastic”, applied to the Virgin Acheiropita 
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in Rossano Cathedral (itself a work not destined for a monastic milieu), 
is thus unhelpfully restrictive. Equally, there is no evidence of a specific 
structural plan or iconographical programme that would enable one to 
discriminate with precision between a church with monastic and one with 
other functions, as we have illustrated above by examining the paintings 
at San Demetrio Corone. Thus art and architecture for Greek monks in 
Southern Italy ought to be studied in the context of the whole coeval 
production rather than as an isolated chapter in and of itself. 

Having a broader historical perspective helps in recognizing a greater 
vitality - especially in architecture - in the Norman period. It appears 
characterized by more monumental-scale achievements and to blend 
disparate elements resulting in a mixed style, with non-Byzantine ele¬ 
ments grafted onto the local production through the impact of the new 
dominance, such as at St John ‘Vecchio’ and St Mary de Tridetti. Some 
buildings realized by Benedictine monks on the basis of a pre-existent 
Byzantine structure display many Latin elements, that tend to remain 
untouched even when the foundations return to the Greek cult (St Ha¬ 
drian at San Demetrio Corone). Earlier, according to the near-legendary 
hagiographical narratives, edifices were poorly and carelessly built. 

Nevertheless, Greek monasticism contributed in a fundamental way 
not only to the process of hellenization in Calabria, but also to making 
Byzantine culture more widespread. If the manuscripts copied at this time 
do not exhibit any rich decoration, at the same time the scribal activ¬ 
ity carries on with great perseverance and effectiveness in the monastic 
scriptoria - whether stable or just occasional - as St Neilos and St Bar¬ 
tholomew of Simeri attest. Calabrian monks will be the bearers of culture 
both in the Byzantine and Norman periods, when kings would call upon 
them for tasks of great responsibility and prestige, singling out Leontius 
at Gerace and St Bartholomew at the Patir near Rossano. 
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5 Family hagiography and 
Christian resistance in the 
tenth century 

The Bioi of Sabas, 
Christopher and Makarios 

Adele Cilento 


In the hagiography relative to Byzantine Southern Italy in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, a special place is held by the Lives of Saints Sabas, Chris¬ 
topher and Makarios, three Greek monks belonging to a Sicilian family 
from Collesano, near Palermo. The most extensive text is dedicated to 
Sabas, the elder of the two sons, whereas a more synthetic narrative cel¬ 
ebrates the father, Christopher, and the younger son, Makarios. Father 
and sons shared a tenth-century ascetic experience that first began in 
Sicily and that continued throughout their stay in Calabria. Indeed, the 
entire family escaped from the Aghlabid domination that was rapidly 
advancing over the central and western areas of Sicily, and, fearing fur¬ 
ther oppression of the population, moved to Calabria along with other 
Christian groups. Subsequently, in the hope of finding more isolated and 
tranquil places, the family continued northwards, up to the borderland 
between Calabria and Lucania, thereby following an itinerary common 
in those centuries among Greek monks. 1 

Thanks to the vast amount of information on the steps taken by these 
saints and their disciples during their ascetic journeys, these bioi, and in 
particular the more extensive bios of Sabas, constitute one of the most 
important testimonies for the study of the spiritual and organizational 
aspects of Italo-Greek monasticism. 2 Furthermore they represent one of 
the most significant examples of the so-called “historical hagiography”, 
which has proved fundamental in reconstructing the historical back¬ 
ground of Sicily and of Calabria in the second half of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. Indeed, in these Lives there are specific references made regarding 
people, places and events that have been, in many cases, corroborated 
by historiographical sources of the time. 3 In other cases, they represent 
the only evidence for important historical data, that otherwise would be 
unknown. 

Despite the wealth of detail and significance of these bioi, the need for 
a critical revision of the texts is nonetheless still strong: the only critical 
edition in existence dates back to 1893, but today, it seems both obsolete 
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and inadequate. 4 However, this need is true of a large number of Greek 
hagiographical works from Southern Italy, as scholars have repeatedly 
pointed out in recent decades. s Currently, excluding a small number of 
important and more recent publications, almost all the available editions 
are to some extent dated. 6 

Another element that renders the Lives of Sabas, Christopher and 
Makarios particularly noteworthy concerns their author, a distinguished 
representative of the Oriental Church: Orestes, Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
This element cannot be underestimated since hagiographers in the Italo- 
Greek environment usually belonged to the monastic entourage that had 
sprung up around the saint himself and, more often than not, were anon¬ 
ymous. Therefore they generally had close ties with a specific locality 
and community. Yet in this case this author, Orestes is a very important 
individual given the high ecclesiastical status he held from 986, that is, 
several years before writing the bioi. The composition of the hagiograph¬ 
ical texts can in fact be dated to a period shortly after the death of these 
ascetics, which is dated 991 for Sabas, and ten years later, in 1001, for 
Makarios. 7 Moreover, as we shall see, the importance of the hagiogra- 
pher lies in the role he played in the international politics of the Mediter¬ 
ranean area during the tenth century. Recent studies have reconstructed 
his diplomatic activities involving Byzantium, Sicily and Egypt in favor 
of the Christian subjects who lived in the lands of the Fatimid Caliphate. 

Awareness of the relationship between the protagonists of the Lives 
and their author - whose world was effectively distant geographically 
but not so far away in the Christian ecumenical perception - is, without 
doubt, crucial in order to understand the role of Italo-Greek monastic 
settlements within the intricate network of relations between the Western 
and Eastern Churches. Moreover, as a whole, the issues included in these 
bioi represent important evidence of the Byzantine provinces’s political 
standing faced with an Islamic advance. 

In comparing the bioi of the three Sicilian monks with other contempo¬ 
rary Byzantine hagiographical works, another essential issue, which has 
not yet been sufficiently examined, comes to light: the role of the family. 
In this paper we therefore intend to examine if, in parallel to the develop¬ 
ment throughout these centuries of a family hagiography in Constantino¬ 
ple and in other Byzantine provinces, it is possible to speak of a “family 
hagiography” relative to Byzantine Southern Italy. In other words, we 
wish to understand if the ideal of sanctity in Italo-Greek hagiography 
could refer not just to the individual monk, but rather be defined by 
the family group. We would like to demonstrate that the hagiographical 
texts referring to Sabas, Christopher and Makarios do, for all intents and 
purposes, underline that all the members of the family reached fame for 
founding monasteries and became guides as holy men. This orientation 
towards sanctity rooted in the family and in the environment in which it 
operated is strongly emphasized. 
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Family and saints in Byzantine hagiography 
(ninth-tenth centuries) 

The relationship between the monastic condition and the family in Byz¬ 
antium has been frequently investigated in modern historiography, for 
both its anthropological matrix and its social and political implications. 8 

Religious and family ties have, from the very dawn of the Christian 
era, been conceived of as both similar and antithetical at the same time. 
Among the sacrifices implicit in the choice of a monastic life is, first and 
foremost, the forsaking of all family ties, not only marriage but also those 
with parents, brothers, sisters, daughters and sons. The moment in which 
the family of origin is abandoned constitutes, in fact, a key step in the 
ascetic formation, which can be understood on a literary level as one of 
the recurrent topoi within Byzantine hagiographical narratives. Moreo¬ 
ver hagiographical episodes that relate abandonment or rejection of the 
family are connected to another key moment in hagiographic narrations: 
the affiliation of the young ascetic to a spiritual father who metaphori¬ 
cally goes through the pains of childbirth “to give birth [to his disciple] 
through the Bible”. 9 This was an effective metaphor used in the Life of 
Euthymios, which is often exploited in Eastern monastic texts to indicate 
this form of paternity. 10 As Dirk Krausmiiller has recently stated, “the use 
of the appellation ‘father’ and ‘son’ and the verb ‘[to] give birth’ suggest 
that the Byzantines themselves conceived of relationships between men¬ 
tors and disciples as alternative families, in which the mentors took the 
place of both parents”. 11 

Although the monastic ideal imposed a forsaking of all ties with family 
and friends in order to become part of a new social community, mem¬ 
bers of the same family often lived in the same monastery. This trend 
can be clearly seen in ancient Egyptian monasticism. One of the clearest 
cases concerns Shenoute (348-466), archimandrite of the monastery of 
Atripe (later known as the White monastery), about whom there is an 
abundance of evidence concerning family issues. In C anon 3 of the rules 
of his community, for example, Shenoute tries to split the monks in his 
monastery into two groups: those who have a family and those who do 
not. Instead in Canon 4 he invites all spiritual fathers to punish both 
their biological and their spiritual sons. 12 The continuation of the family 
ties within the monastic context - marked by the unequivocal expres¬ 
sion Kara aap^ - seems to point to this option in the Egyptian context as 
one that cannot be denied. In other words, the new family or monastic 
community did not cancel but simply modified biological relations. 

In Byzantium, young people in particular were encouraged to enter 
the same monastery in which one of their relatives, usually an aunt or 
an uncle, had already taken vows. The best known of such instances is 
that of Theodore Stoudite, who entered the monastery of Sakkoudion in 
Bithynia, thanks to the encouragement of his maternal uncle, Plato, and, 
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after the latter’s death, took his place as higumenos. 13 This custom was 
to continue for centuries, as illustrated by the fact that as late as the thir¬ 
teenth century Athanasios, the future Patriarch of Constantinople, had as 
a youth embraced monastic life by becoming a novice in the monastery 
of his paternal uncle at Thessaloniki. 14 Even on Mount Athos, where 
one would expect the forsaking of family and worldly ties to be more 
extreme, there are examples of brothers, fathers, sons and other combi¬ 
nations of relatives entering the same monastery or together setting up 
new communities. 15 In some cases, after having begun a monastic life, the 
young man brought all the females of the family into the monastery. This 
is what Euthymios the Younger does with his mother, sisters and wife, 
but not his daughter who decides to marry “for the perpetuation of the 
family”. Later on, the same Euthymios would establish on his own land 
a “double” monastery, for men and women, which would be directed 
by his grandson and his granddaughter. This occurred even though these 
kinds of foundations, where monks and nuns lived together in separated 
buildings, were officially forbidden in Byzantium. 16 

Even more thoroughly examined are the social and political impli¬ 
cations between hagiography and family. Particularly explored is the 
valence that a monastery or a saint’s cult exerted in rooting a family 
group in a given territory. Studies on the Byzantine aristocracy during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries have amply brought to light the relationship 
between sanctity and lineage as one of the distinctive traits in society 
during this period. Consequently, this was one of the factors character¬ 
izing hagiographical production. 17 It is well documented that the family 
descent of the saint, along with his social position, are always referred 
to in hagiographical accounts. This allows for a reading on two differ¬ 
ent but complementary levels: on one hand, the glorification of the saint 
through aristocratic references; on the other, the celebration of families 
or lineages in relation to sanctity. 18 A number of studies have suggested 
that hagiographical narratives may take the form of a true or proper 
“family script”. The most famous example is the Life of Theodora of 
Thessaloniki, a text rich in references to the family. The first of these 
relates the fact that Saint Theodora shared her monastic experience with 
her daughter, living for some time in the same monastery. 19 However the 
family connections in this bios extend further than the immediate saint’s 
family, working on multiple levels. As Michel Kaplan has shown, beyond 
the celebration of Theodora’s family, the text is conceived to establish the 
credibility of the family of the hagiographer, the monk Gregory. During 
the transfer of relics of the saint a large number of miracles were said to 
have occurred, thus evincing the favor shown by the saint towards the 
local clergy to which Gregory’s father belonged. Beyond the celebration 
of the hagiographer, Theodora’s bios especially represents a powerful glo¬ 
rification of the saint’s family, one of the most influential families in Thes- 
salonica which in the ninth century had supported iconoclasm. Therefore 
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it was necessary, at the beginning of the tenth century, to create a new 
image of this family group striving for social rehabilitation. Thanks to a 
number of episodes concerning the saint’s relatives, the entire family was 
cleared of all suspicion of iconoclasm and could finally be celebrated as 
a pillar of iconodulism. 20 

The mechanisms with which the family could be glorified were numer¬ 
ous in Byzantine hagiographical narratives. During the tenth century 
both Constantinople and the imperial provinces witnessed a growing 
number of new cases of monastic sanctity. 21 In particular, the Byzantine 
hagiographical model insisted on the lineage ( genos ), on the place of ori¬ 
gin of the saint’s family, but also on the dynamics of the separation from 
relatives and from the world at large, as well as on the return to society 
and to its ties with the family itself. 22 These elements are in relation to 
the social and economic changes that occurred in Byzantine society dur¬ 
ing the tenth century. In particular, this phenomenon is connected to the 
ascent of an aristocracy that increasingly justified itself through blood 
ties and therefore needed legitimization in the form of hagiographical 
narrative. 23 

In the case of the Lives of Sabas, Christopher and Makarios, the ref¬ 
erences to the family are completely different. None of the Italo-Greek 
saints from the tenth and eleventh centuries can boast distinguished line¬ 
ages or families that belonged to the local aristocracy. The sanctity of 
Christopher and his sons was not influenced by such facts, which, on the 
contrary, appear so important in contemporary Byzantine hagiography. 
Instead, the sanctity of these men is closely tied to a rural context and 
to the survival of the Christian community in the face of a threatening 
Islamic advance. Their heroism was determined by the effort to ensure 
the continuity of the Christian faith, bringing into the family the monas¬ 
tic vocation and creating new foundations able to attract a large number 
of followers. The relationships among kinsmen in these bioi, far from 
defining the concept of genos as a constitutive element of aristocratic 
sanctity, seem rather to suggest the idea of a metaphorical genos, that 
is, of a spiritual and cultural sense of belonging which prevails over the 
biological one. 

Family relationships in the bios of Sabas 

The hagiographer’s first reference to Sabas’s family closely follows the 
standard norm of hagiography: “His parents, adorned by their distin¬ 
guished behavior and most well exercised in virtue, were called Christo¬ 
pher and Kali.” 24 Shortly after, the figure of his mother is associated with 
another well-known cliche: an Annunciation-type prodigy. The concep¬ 
tion of the child was, in fact, announced to the mother in a dream in 
which a shining star entered the body of the woman through her mouth. 
The image was simple, but possessed a great evocative power. 25 
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Sabas’s father is only introduced in the following paragraphs and he 
is clearly presented as a precursor of the principal protagonist. It is the 
father who discovers the extraordinary virtues of the son and who, to 
a large extent, is instrumental in the gradual revealing of his sanctity. 
Indeed, having foreseen that he himself would bring forth such a great 
and beautiful seed, Christopher decides to embrace the life of a hermit in 
order to prepare the path for the child destined for glory. 26 Leaving both 
mother and son, Christopher thus sets out for the Oratory of Saint Philip 
of Agira where, under the guidance of Nikephoros - a monk whose fame 
was already widespread in the area - he takes the monastic habit. 27 

At this point, the hagiography narrates the events of the saint’s father 
before moving on to the second part of the bios, which is specifically ded¬ 
icated to Sabas himself. This part of the text immediately highlights that 
the father’s monastic vows were instrumental to the son’s future sanctity. 
Indeed, the moment the news of Christopher’s ascetic deeds spreads, the 
young boy turns to his father, as the text says, “having learnt everything 
from his father, and with a heart burning with divine passion and hat¬ 
ing all things which may weaken the souls of the young”. 28 Christopher, 
having welcomed the son with intense joy, leads him to the great Nike¬ 
phoros so that he may receive in turn the tonsure. In a wholly predictable 
semantic game on the term pater (7iomjp), a biological paternity yields to 
a spiritual one. 

In this way, Sabas’s severe ascetic career begins under his father’s guid¬ 
ance. Yet, in some way, Sabas is at the same time in competition with 
him. In fact, the son soon distinguishes himself for the severity with 
which he exercises bodily restraint, thereby attracting the attention and 
interest of numerous young followers. It is not exactly clear when the 
controversy over the group’s leadership arose, about which of the two - 
whether father or son - was to guide the monks. Christopher himself 
solicits Nikephoros to make this decision for them and in the end the role 
is assigned to the young Sabas. 

The family is reunited when, during a famine that was devastating the 
population, some relatives (cruyysveT^) gathered around Kali in order to 
implore Sabas to leave the city of Collesano. Sabas and his father run to 
the aid of the Christian community, which was then constituted not only 
by those who “were near them” (tcov auioiq Jipocoviorv) but also by numer¬ 
ous monks. It is in this passage that we learn about the Ismaelites’ har¬ 
assing the Christian community. The hagiographer mentions slavery and 
death as the two greatest afflictions. In the face of the calamities endured 
by the Christians in Sicily, the hagiographer emphasizes the role of spir¬ 
itual guide held by the ascetic and his family. It is clear that Sabas and his 
family are entrusted with the salvation of the entire Christian community 
on the island. In fact, the more urgent it became for Sicilian Christians to 
resist the wave of the Arab invasion, the more the saintly family worked 
in order to save its members, in the widest meaning of the term: “Then the 
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most Holy Sabas not only leads his own (on toTc; okeioiq jiovov) to salva¬ 
tion but also many others leading them into the mountains and occupying 
shelters (spupam), and having left most of his followers there, he sails 
across the sea and together with his relatives reaches Calabria.” 29 

On the other side of the Strait of Messina, in the region of Caronites 
in Calabria, 30 it is still the family network that forms a safety net for 
the Christian community. Leaving his parents with relatives (auyysveTi;), 
Sabas may now continue his journey towards the Merkourion, a border 
area between Calabria and Lucania that was already dedicated to her- 
mitic life, populated as it was by several Greek monastic communities. 
In this passage we unexpectedly discover the existence of another sig¬ 
nificant member of the family: Makarios, a “monk much loved by God” 
(ouioq fjv 0EO<piAfiq povaxoq) 31 who will accompany his older brother in 
his personal journey as a monastic founder. The ever-growing family - 
“those who were near to them” (tcov auxoiq Jtpoaoviwv) - is finally united 
in the vicinity of the Temple of the Archangel Michael, the first of the 
monasteries founded by Sabas and located, according to the monastic 
tradition, in a clearing purified by fire. 

In this location the monk soon acquires fame, especially as a healer. 
This is shown in an important part of Sabas’s dossier, in which his mira¬ 
cles are dedicated to thaumaturgy, a virtue by which the monk was par¬ 
ticularly celebrated among the Italo-Greek saints. In this section of the 
Vita, no member of the family is mentioned, probably because we are 
dealing with a sum of topoi that were often adapted to specific cases and 
places. Instead, the narration is continually interrupted by news regard¬ 
ing the rapid and destabilizing Muslim raids in Calabria. As Germaine 
Da Costa-Louillet had pointed out, there are six Saracen incursions in 
Sabas’s bios, some of which have been corroborated by comparison with 
other documents. 32 

The death of Sabas’s parents marks another turning point in the saint’s 
life as a hermit. Since he no longer needs to worry about the monks from 
the monastery of St Michael that had been entrusted to him by his father 
(as shall later be clarified in the Life of Christopher), Sabas is now in a 
position to fully satisfy his ascetic inclination and to exercise his role 
as higumenos en hesychia. 33 He fulfils this need by building an oratory 
in honor of the Apostle Philip in the mountains around Lagonegro. 34 
This small construction, personally erected by Sabas “with the work of 
his own hands”, and without the usual guardianship of his father, soon 
becomes another place from which his sanctity was to radiate. Effectively 
people begin to flock to the hermit, pleading with him to intercede for 
them for problems ranging from illness to theft, to demonic possessions. 
All of these causes are in accordance with the traditional model, to which 
the dossier of miracles closely adheres. Followers came not only from 
nearby boroughs (Laino, Aeta, Castellio, Sassonio) but also from far¬ 
away cities like Taormina and Amalfi. 
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During this period, Sabas’s brother Makarios was always at his side, as 
the hagiographer incidentally reveals in an episode. A woman possessed 
by the devil one day entered the sanctuary of the Blessed Philip, “which 
had been built from the very foundations by Makarios, his favorite 
brother and who was [really] Blessed”. 35 Even though Makarios was only 
mentioned twice in Sabas’s bios, he appears to have been entrusted with 
the task of consolidating the sites reached by his older brother. In conti¬ 
nuity with his brother’s work, Makarios transformed the small oratory 
constructed by Sabas into a larger church which could house all their 
faithful followers, not only the monks. 

In the remaining part of the text, the members of Sabas’s family no 
longer appear. The narration continues and then concludes with two epi¬ 
sodes in which the saint took part as a mediator on behalf of two dis¬ 
tinguished prisoners: the son of the Prince of Salerno and the son of the 
Prince of Amalfi, both hostages of the Emperor Otto II. The bios closes 
with the saint’s solemn funeral attended by disciples, monks, magnates 
with their wives and even the wife of Otto II, the Empress Theophano. 

Vocation and cohesion in the bios of Christopher 
and Makarios 

Written in the same period and by the same author, the Life of Chris¬ 
topher and Makarios is a single text that brings together the biographi¬ 
cal events of the father and the virtues of the younger son. It therefore 
constitutes a unified narrative that seems to support and strengthen the 
other longer and more complete text. The hagiographer repeats, about 
Christopher, particular details that can also be found in the Life of Sabas, 
as Germaine Da Costa-Louillet has demonstrated in her study. Indeed 
she declared that she had come across no contradiction between the two 
texts but that, on the contrary, “they confirm and complete each other”. 36 
While this remark is undoubtedly true, it is also necessary to note that 
when the two narratives do differ, however slightly, the alternative or 
supplementary information tends to confirm the image of a holiness bol¬ 
stered by a strong family circle. 

The initial discrepancy between the two bioi, Sabas’s and Christo¬ 
pher’s, concerns an episode of St Michael appearing to Christopher in 
a dream. In Sabas’s Life, St Michael orders Christopher to construct a 
church, whereas in Christopher’s Life, the Archangel makes a predic¬ 
tion. The prophecy states that all the members of Christopher’s family - 
including his wife Kali - would become monastics. It is also stated in it 
that among all the family members the firstborn in particular would shine 
because of virtue. 37 It can be deduced that the vision of the Archangel in 
Christopher’s Life thus replaces the initial part of Sabas’s Life, where the 
hagiographer attributed the discovery of the boy’s holiness to the intui¬ 
tion of his father. In Sabas’s Life, the father was to choose the road to 
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ascetic life in order to pave the way for his son; instead, in Christopher’s 
Life, the firstborn’s holiness is directly attributed to God’s will. 

Both Sabas’s brother Makarios and his mother Kali are part of the Life 
of Christopher right from the beginning and play a role in the search for 
asceticism leading the family to set up monasteries in the mountains of 
Northern Calabria. Sabas and Makarios together are also present in the 
early passages of this text when they turn to their father, who had in the 
meantime chosen to be a hermit. The two brothers manifest their desire 
to take the monastic habit to Christopher, and he leads them to a famous 
hermit called Nikephoros. Even after they have taken vows, Christo¬ 
pher starts out on an extremely severe ascetic path, thereby becoming an 
example for young men to imitate. He remains a model to imitate also for 
his children. Finally the Archangel’s prophecy is fulfilled when the wife 
Kali takes vows as well. In doing so, women were offered the possibility 
of saving themselves at the very moment when Kali’s husband was gath¬ 
ering a multitude of persons from the city of Collesano. 38 

The need to escape from the “hell” spurs Christopher’s relatives 
(croyyevetg) to ask permission to escape with him. Here the narratives dif¬ 
fer: in Christopher’s bios, the entire family leaves for Merkourion, while 
in Sabas’s bios the family and the whole group of relatives stay behind 
with kinsmen who offer them hospitality in the region of the Caronites. 
In addition, the construction of the church in honor of the Archangel 
Michael is presented in the bios of Christopher as an act shared by father 
and sons, and this is also underlined, in the text, by the constant alterna¬ 
tion of singular and plural verbs. 39 

We can therefore conclude that in the Life of Christopher the calling of 
God, the construction of churches and even the foundation of monastic 
communities constitute experiences shared by all family members. The 
family thus becomes a sort of originating nucleus for the experiences of 
all the Christians. This is also true in the perception of the followers who 
turn to the family in great numbers to embrace and share the monastic 
life with them. Moreover, the fact that Christopher and Sabas alternated 
in guiding the monks - owing to the former’s choice to dedicate himself 
to hesychia - means that the two men necessarily lived in the same settle¬ 
ment and that Sabas could not move on until after his father’s death. This 
confirms what had already been narrated in the Life of Sabas. 

At the end, the Life of Makarios refers the funerals of all the family 
members in chronological order: first Christopher, then Kali, Sabas and 
finally Makarios. He died ten years after his older brother, after having 
inherited the role of spiritual guide of all the monasteries. 40 

The hagiographer and the Saint: contacts and similarities 

In Italo-Greek hagiography, only rarely is the identity of the hagiographer 
known. In most cases there is only the name of a monk, often a pupil of 
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the saint to whom the monastery had given the task of writing the biog¬ 
raphy of its founder. Our texts, on the contrary, have a clearly identifiable 
author who is indicated by the inscription on the manuscript and whose 
authenticity has never been doubted, in spite of many studies throughout 
the years. 41 A series of cross-references within the texts (especially in the 
Life of Christopher and Makarios) have also confirmed that the two bioi 
are written by the same author. This identity of authorship was already 
noted in 1875 by Cardinal Jean-Baptiste Pitra, the first major scholar to 
begin collecting biographical information regarding Orestes. The French 
scholar hypothesized that the hagiographer had personally witnessed at 
least some of the facts narrated and must therefore have actually met the 
saint during his journeys in Southern Italy where he had traveled together 
with his brother Arsenius. 42 

A recounting of such a journey might be hidden behind one of the 
figures in Sabas’s Life, a monk who had arrived from the East and whom 
the saint had warmly welcomed, calling him by his name (Niketas). The 
saint even expressed his desire to go to Rome with Niketas, so that the 
two men together could visit the Holy Sepulchre of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. 43 The pilgrimage to the tomb of the Apostles - a topos in 
Italo-Greek hagiography - is evidently a sign of continuity shown in the 
Christian tradition of the Eastern and Western Churches. 44 In particular, 
the use of this topos here also emphasizes the significant and on-going 
relationship between the Greek communities and Rome. The hagiogra¬ 
pher speaks through Niketas and has used him knowingly, in order to 
bring together two monks of completely different origins by uniting them 
in a highly symbolic experience, showing their common membership in 
the Christian ecumenical community. As shall be seen, other common 
elements tie together the real-life experiences of the Oriental Patriarch 
and the Greco-Sicilian monk. Like Sabas, Orestes also lived in a context 
that was difficult for Christians and, again like Sabas, Orestes worked 
at creating a cohesive community for his people in the face of the Arab 
advance. 

Filippo Burgarella’s 1997 study has greatly contributed to shedding 
light on the personality of Patriarch Orestes and on his role as inter¬ 
mediary between the Eastern and Western Churches in the tenth cen¬ 
tury. 45 What most clearly emerges from these pages, in which the few 
existing biographical elements on Orestes have been put together and 
re-interpreted, is his role as a pastor of the Church, undoubtedly active 
on a religious, political and diplomatic level. Therefore, given his social 
background and class, Orestes stands out as an emblematic figure. 

It is notable that he came from a Muslim family in which the offspring 
had decided to convert to Christianity. The two brothers, Orestes and 
Arsenius, both became Christians and went on to hold high-ranking posi¬ 
tions in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. So did their sister Mary, “the most 
Christian” 46 mentioned by Rudolph Glaber as the bride of the Egyptian 
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Sultan Al-Aziz. Orestes lived during the reign of two Egyptian sultans, 
Al-Aziz and Al-Hakim, whose styles of government were completely dif¬ 
ferent. Unlike Al-Aziz who had adopted a pro-Christian policy to the 
extent of being considered a crypto-Christian himself, his son Al-Hakim 
was the champion of an aggressive policy of expropriation and extirpa¬ 
tion against the Christians. All sources, even the Islamic ones, agree in 
defining Al-Hakim as both godless and insane. 47 Among the most famous 
examples of his cruel policy is the destruction of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Nevertheless, John of Antioch reports that in the 
year 999, on behalf of Al-Hakim, Orestes negotiated a ten-year period 
of peace between the Sultan of Egypt and the Byzantine Empire. His role 
in the matter unquestionably demonstrates that the Patriarch held an 
important position at the Fatimid court. 48 

Orestes’s pastoral activities and the contributions he made in the con¬ 
troversies between the Eastern and Western Churches are reported in 
a unique document dated 995: a letter written by Abbot Leo from the 
Monastery of Saints Boniface and Alexius on the Aventine, a coenobium 
active as a meeting point of the Oriental Greek and Western Latin tra¬ 
ditions in that period. 49 The letter states that the Egyptian Archbishop 
Theodore (who may perhaps be identified with Arsenius) 50 and the Patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem Orestes had sent envoys to Rome asking for directives 
on a number of organizational and liturgical questions relative to the 
Christian communities in the lands subjected to Arab rule. By reading 
between the lines of the letter, it is possible to envision the type of chal¬ 
lenges that Christian subjects under Fatimid rule had to face. From the 
letter we can deduce another significant piece of information: the desire 
of the Oriental pastors to consolidate the community’s sense of belonging 
to a larger oikoumene that had always considered the Church of Rome as 
its highest point of reference. 

Lastly, the prosopographical characteristics of Orestes seem to match 
those of another figure who appears in the Vita of Saint Neilos of Ros- 
sano (f 1004): an archbishop in the service of the Fatimid Khalif, sent as 
a much trusted diplomat to negotiate the restitution of prisoners. This 
figure, named Blatton, reaches the coast of Rossano from Africa and, 
“bringing with him many prisoners that he had ransomed for at that time, 
he was familiar with the King of the Saracens”. 51 Saint Neilos reserves for 
him very harsh words, because of his familiarity and cordiality with the 
Saracens, concluding: “Do not strive for peace in Calabria, nor ask for 
it; this is not at all welcome to the Lord of the Universe.” 52 These words, 
despite their religious sense, reveal an important aspect of the Christian 
archbishop’s mission, which was to negotiate an armistice between the 
Fatimids - by now holders of the sovereignty over Sicily - and the Byz¬ 
antines in Calabria. 53 Although the identification of Blatton with Orestes 
is purely hypothetical, the episode could be taken as another example of 
the active role that the Patriarch of Jerusalem played in defending the 
Christians living in territories subject to Arab rule. 
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Interestingly, the diplomatic missions that Orestes carried out along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean are well reflected in the image of Sabas who, 
in the bios, often acts as ambassador between the local archontes and the 
Saxon emperors. In particular, Sabas’s most arduous diplomatic mission 
was part of the complex issue of Otto IPs Italian expedition between 976 
and 983. During this time, the emperor decided to re-affirm Germanic 
sovereignty over the Byzantine territories of Southern Italy. These were 
the most difficult years for the Greek population living in those Italian 
regions, since their fate did not seem to be at all a priority for the politi¬ 
cal government in Constantinople. By that time, the Byzantine army was 
heavily engaged on its eastern front and particularly in the Syrian cam¬ 
paigns of Basil II. Concurrently, Arab-Byzantine relations became more 
onerous owing to the grand project of territorial re-conquest launched by 
the Byzantine emperor. This project culminated in the strengthening of 
the Byzantine position in the eastern Mediterranean and in the simultane¬ 
ous weakening of its hold on the Italian territories. 

The ineffectiveness of the Byzantine military forces created a deep sense 
of desolation in the Apulian populations, because they were unable to 
defend themselves from the ever-increasing number of Saracen incursions. 
This dissatisfaction gave the Germanic emperor room to exploit the situ¬ 
ation, in order to place himself at the head of the anti-Byzantine revolts. 
The bios of Sabas refers to these events when it highlights the fact that the 
patrikios Romanos, the general ( strategos) who at that moment held “the 
regency of Italy and Calabria”, entrusted the saint “to set forth and act as 
legate in order to persuade the king [Otto II] to make an agreement. And 
he, who never responded to any request with laziness, left for Rome”. 54 

Subsequently, the Saxon Emperor again received Sabas as interces¬ 
sor on behalf of two distinguished prisoners that the emperor himself 
had taken as hostages in order to enforce the obedience of the princes 
of Salerno and Amalfi. The Emperor had placed the son of Manson, 
patrikios of Amalfi, and the son of John, the Lombard Prince of Salerno, 
at the court of Aachen during the years between 980 and 983, in order 
to dissuade these local leaders from emancipating themselves from the 
imperial power. The story of their liberation is one of the most beautiful 
passages of the bios, as Jules Gay has rightly pointed out. 55 This episode 
was given a large amount of space in the final part of the bios and it 
represents, in a certain sense, its natural conclusion, being interwoven 
with the death of the saint himself. Having been received by the Empress 
Theophano governing as her ten-year-old son’s regent after her husband’s 
death, Sabas is now depicted as an old man waiting trustingly for the 
hostages’s return before passing away. By closing his work this way, the 
hagiographer permanently ties the image of the saint with that of an 
imperial figure, the Empress Theophano, the Porphyrogenita who ruled 
the Empire in Western Europe and who not only released the prisoners 
but also took part in the funeral of Sabas, who would die at the Monas¬ 
tery of Saint Caesarius in Rome shortly after. 
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Conclusions 

Orestes’s cultural background, experience and knowledge of the Italo- 
Greek world are the basis of the bios of Sabas which, given its ideological 
framework and historical references, can well and properly be considered 
a piece of propaganda. By contrast, the bios of Christopher and Maka- 
rios is a shorter text, largely based on the topoi of the hagiographical 
genre. Nonetheless, this shorter hagiography ideologically completes the 
former by developing the network of family relationships already present 
in the Life of Sabas, treating his family members as essential pillars for 
a monastic vocation and for the survival of the Sicilian Christian com¬ 
munity in Calabria. 

As Filippo Burgarella has observed, the hagiographical interest con¬ 
cerning Orestes “is neither casual nor explicable only in light of the 
opportunity offered by literary commissions”. 56 On the contrary, the 
hagiographer’s wish to endorse the forms of devotion and the religious 
experience of the Christians under the Fatimids is apparent. Orestes 
pursued this objective in both his diplomatic missions and in the liter¬ 
ary works which he and his brother Arsenius S7 addressed to the Graeco- 
Sicilian Christian community whence these prelates may have originally 
come. 5 ® It is not by chance that Orestes’ interest is concentrated on those 
communities of Christian people that from Sicily, a land now fallen under 
the sphere of the Fatimids, continued to cross over to Calabria. Indeed, 
this was a region that was still commonly perceived as a land of the oik- 
oumene because it was “governed by Christians”. 59 

Orestes’s hagiographical works testify that the Christians had in the 
three ascetics not only a religious model but also a refuge, initially in 
Southern Calabria under the monks’s kinsmen (cruyyeveTi;), later in the 
monasteries of Merkourion and Latinianon. Here they found some 
monastic communities, which had preserved their Sicilian origin in their 
name, such as Syracusans or Taorminians, and that would have probably 
been led by Sabas himself. 60 

In conclusion, the celebratory intent of these bioi aims to enhance two 
generations of monks who strived to perpetuate the idea of a Christianity 
able to endure the rivalry of a new and victorious monotheistic religion. 
To glorify family holiness meant encouraging devotion and affiliation not 
only towards the nuclear family itself, but also towards all the monaster¬ 
ies connected to that family. In other words, the propaganda was directed 
at glorifying the Christian genos, which alone could guarantee - through 
its own propagation - salvation from the Muslim scourge. 
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ovxoc Maxapioc. The hagiographer plays on the meaning of the name Maka- 
rios, also an adjective that in Greek means “blessed.” 

36 Da Costa-Louillet 1960, 140. 

37 Life of Christopher, 73-4. 

38 Life of Christopher, 80. 

39 Life of Christopher, 83. 

40 Life of Christopher, 95. 

41 Fol. 56v, codex Vat. gr. 2072 reads: ’Opsoxou 7taxpidp/ou 'IspoaoAwprov pioc sv 
S7tixopfj xrov ocrirov 7taxsprov f]prov Xpiaxocpopou Kai Maxapiou (“Life of Orestes 
Patriarch of Jerusalem epitome of our Holy Fathers Christopher and Maka- 
rios”). This annotation is completed with the hagiographer’s beginning in 
the Life of Christopher, 92: 6 8s pioc abxob Kai xa ar|p.sia Kai Gaijpaxa sv sxspa 
7tpaypaxsia scppacpTi Kaxa xo sy/wpobv ppiv (“The life of the same [i.e., Sabas] 
and his actions and his miracles I wrote about as much as possible in another 

42 See Pitra 1876, 310. 

43 Life of Sabas, 30-1. 

44 See Russo 1968, 89-99; Sansterre 1985, 530-2 and 541-2; Sansterre 1988, 
713-16. 

45 Burgarella 1997, 201 ff. 

46 According to Rudolph Glaber, see Cavallo and Orlandi (eds.) 2011, 157. 

47 See Walker 2015; Canard 2015. 

48 Yahya of Antioch, 415. It was not Orestes who was to suffer the grueling 
atrocities that Al-Hakim inflicted on the Patriarch of Jerusalem and that, nar¬ 
rated in the West, were understood as describing the martyrdom of Orestes 
himself (see Yahya of Antioch, 461). Instead, it was his brother Arsenius, 
Melkite Patriarch of Alexandria and regent at the time of Al-Hakim’s destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem in 1010. Orestes had, in fact, by then already died at Jeru¬ 
salem in 1005. See von Falkenhausen 1989, 295. 

49 See Burgarella 1997, 194-5. On the monastery of Saints Boniface and Alex¬ 
ius, see H a milton 1965, 263-310. 

50 See Burgarella 1997, 202. 

51 Life ofNeilos, 108: psxa xa>v jio/Jmv aixpalxoxarv, 8ia xo 7tpoaKsia0ai aiixm eok 
Kaipou xov xrov Sapaiavrov PaaAsa. 

52 Life ofNeilos, 109: Kai 7tepi xfjq sipfjvrp; xfjc Ka/.a.ppiac pij K07tiro, ppSE aciou, 
on yap suSokei 6 xrov 6Lrov AEa7ioxr|c ev xouxro. 

53 The strategos of the thema, representing the highest imperial authority in the 
province, probably resided in Rossano at the time. This explains why Blatton 
landed on the Rossano coast, see Burgarella 1989, 466. 

54 Life of Sabas, 37: waxpiKioc, ’Ixa/iav Sieoteiv E7texpd7tri Kai Ka/.a.ppiav [...] 
’ESeTxo xoiyapobv xob Gaupaaiou xobxou 7taxpo<; d.7tE/.0Eiv Kai 8ia7tpEaPEbaaa0ai 
Kai 7tpoi; opovoiav E/xbaai xbv prjya, Kai oq ppSEv E7u8acdpEV0(; vor/CXkq exti xijv 
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'Pd)|ir|v ajifiei. This confirms the Saint Gall Chronicle, 80, which referred 
that the moment the basileus learned about the military plans of Otto II, 
he sent an embassy to dissuade him: the envoy could have been the monk 
Sabas. 

55 See Gay 1917, 355-6. 

56 Burgarella 1997, 204. 

57 Arsenius is the author of a hymn in honor of Saint Philip, eponymous of the 
monastery of Agira: see Pitra 1876, 319; see also Odorico 1988, 5. 

58 Burgarella 1997, 203. 

59 These are the words used by the emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 
about Calabria, De thematibus, 96. See Caruso 1999, 566. 

60 Concerning the monastery of the Syracusans (rrav lupaKoucricov), often men¬ 
tioned in Life of Sabas (28-9) and in Life of Elias the Speleot, 885, par. 94, 
and concerning the monastery of the Taorminians (roiv Taupopevrtrov), men¬ 
tioned in Life of Sabas, 45-6, see Caruso 1999, 577-8. 
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6 Historical echoes in Italo- 
Greek hagiographies of the 
Norman age"' 

Gioacchino Strano 


When the Normans took possession of Southern Italy and Sicily, 1 they 
behaved with foresight and openness. Although they supported the intro¬ 
duction into Sicily, as in Calabria and Terra d’Otranto, of the ethnic 
‘Latin’ element (Lombards and Normans) and despite the appointment 
of bishops loyal to the pope of Rome and the foundation of Latin mon¬ 
asteries (in Calabria, for example, the Santissima Trinita of Mileto, S. 
Maria di S. Eufemia, S. Maria della Matina), 2 they did not withdraw 
their support for the Byzantine component, 3 which continued to receive 
protection, 4 and which would provide the future kingdom officials and 
bureaucrats. 5 Thus, under the Normans there was a flowering of Greek 
monasteries 6 (above all, Rossano’s Patir, St Savior de lingua Phari), which 
preserved their rites and their language and that for a long time consti¬ 
tuted centers of culture, as proved by their libraries, rich with Greek 
(especially liturgical or patristic) texts. 7 

An important sign of Byzantine culture and religion between Calabria 
and Sicily is the hagiographical production, which, after the great flower¬ 
ing of the past, was not hindered by the new rulers. In fact, we find in the 
Norman period some important examples of Italo-Greek hagiographic 
texts that reveal, on the one hand, the persistence of Byzantine culture in 
the ancient Italian provinces of the empire, and, on the other, the inevita¬ 
ble changes in the climate of cultural history, as well as the emergence of 
new problems between Greek and Latin ethnic components. 

The Vitae composed between the tenth and eleventh centuries arose 
in order to celebrate holy Siculo-Calabrian monks, 8 whose experience of 
life and holiness was divided between hermitage and monastery, between 
wandering 9 and staying in existing monasteries or in new ones, founded 
by the very saints praised in the hagiographical works. 10 The histori¬ 
cal context which underlies these texts is usually well defined, 11 as they 
offer a framework, often vivid and impressive, of life in the Byzantine 
regions of Southern Italy, constantly threatened and made insecure by 
enemy attacks, especially by the Arabs, whose gradual conquest of Sicily 
drove many monks to leave the island and to journey towards Calabria 
or other regions of the Byzantine Empire. 12 The Italo-Greek hagiography 
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of the Norman age has fewer witnesses, though they are of great his¬ 
torical and documentary value and of not little interest from the point 
of view of their literature. Such is the Life of St Luke, Bishop of Isola 
Capo Rizzuto; 13 that of St Bartholomew of Simeri, 14 to whom we owe the 
foundation (or the re-establishment) of Rossano’s Patir and St Savior de 
Lingua Phari at Messina; ls and - as a last significant example - the Life 
of St Cyprian, who lived in the Norman age and died in the monastery of 
Calamizzi (near Reggio Calabria) around 1210-15. 16 

We will start by examining the bios of St Luke, bishop of Isola. As 
rightly pointed out by Augusta Acconcia Longo, the work is both the 
first and last biography of a bishop written in Greek since the gradual 
romanization of the Italo-Greek dioceses began. 17 St Luke was a native 
of Melicucca, sv xfj yolpa SaLivcov, sv ifj Ka/.aPpmSi yaia, 18 then in the 
region of the two Eliases (the Younger, or from Enna, 19 founder of the 
monastery of Salinae, and the Speleot), 20 Nicodemos 21 and Philaretos. 22 
Luke became bishop of Isola (now Isola Capo Rizzuto, near Crotone). 23 
His Life was probably written by an anonymous author shortly after the 
saint’s death in 1114, presumably between 1116 and 1120. 24 

Luke’s father’s name was Ursinus and his mother’s Maria. 25 The father’s 
name suggests perhaps a remote Lombard origin. His role as bishop led 
him to preach to the people and to the monks: 

To everyone, but especially to those who lived in the monastic order, 
he addressed these exhortations: “Do not eat before the time fixed or 
until you have had your fill, but dominate yourself even if the stom¬ 
ach asks, hate idleness as the cause of many evils and always obtain 
a job.” These things he taught and inculcated into all the people. In 
fact, you had to see him: he went around anytime, anywhere; taught 
in the cities, towns and churches of the saints; and especially on their 
feasts he rose to preach and explain in a penetrating way the wonders 
that the Lord of victories worked through them. 26 

It is said that Luke also preached in Sicily 27 and stopped in its towns in 
order to ordain priests: 

But he did not leave Sicily either out of his apostolate. In fact, he did 
not hesitate to cross the sea, start his journey and go through the 
land that was treacherous because of godless enemies who lived there 
(yfjv a/.a/.ov Kara xouq cvimapyoviaq sv auxfj aGeouq syOpou^) [. . .] but 
crossed the whole (island) preaching the saving word of God, and 
stopping in its cities in order to ordain priests. 28 

The hagiographer defines the island as a ‘land that was treacherous 
because of godless enemies who lived there’ and with these words he was 
probably referring to the Arabs, who had to be converted to Christianity. 29 
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We know that Luke drew up in Sicily three Greek testaments for Gregory, 
Abbot of St Philip of Fragala: the first in 1096-1097, and the other two 
in May 1105, 30 signed by him as bishop: 87ifoK07to<; EuAfcov) 31 or s7ticnco7roq 
AchAcov. 32 This lapse of time allows us to make two assumptions: either 
Luke lived for such a long period in Sicily, or, more likely, he went there on 
several occasions in order to contribute to the reorganization of monasti- 
cism and, more generally, of the Greek Church on the island 33 after the 
Arabocratia. The testaments of the Ka0r|you|i8voq Gregory attest, in fact, 
to the plight of the Christians of Sicily and the sufferings that the abbot 
had to bear from the ‘atheist Saracens’: 34 the use of this phrase in a testa¬ 
ment drawn up by Bishop Luke seems to prove that the ‘godless enemies’ 
of this bios were the Muslims still present on the island. By participating 
in the reorganization of the Greek Church our saint showed his cultural 
skills, which he used both in the writing of testaments, and in the activity 
of preaching and in the ordination of new priests. Such an activity earned 
him the nickname grammatikos with which he is qualified also in the com¬ 
memoration’s note in codex Messan. gr. 103, fol. 65r, for December 10. 35 

Once returned to his diocese, he decided to go to the ‘Capital’: interest¬ 
ingly, for southern Italian Byzantines, BaoAeuouoa was, par excellence, 
Constantinople. However, he could not make this journey. The text does 
not clearly explain the reasons for this waiver; it simply states that the saint 

arrived in Taranto, found that the One who knows everything before 

birth did not agree with this plan; and then proceeded to go back, 

though unwillingly, to the land of Calabria where he had started from. 36 

We cannot say with certainty what held back Luke. Behind the reluc¬ 
tance of the hagiographer there were probably religious and, broadly 
speaking, political reasons: perhaps the saint did not have the support of 
the Norman authorities, whose hostility to Byzantium discouraged such 
interaction between Greek citizens and Byzantium. 37 This failed journey 
contrasts with what would happen to St Bartholomew of Simeri who, 
as we shall see, went on a mission to Constantinople to the Komnenian 
sovereigns. Furthermore, we do not know whether the bishop of Isola 
had been asked an act of formal submission to Rome, but certainly the 
relationship with the Latin Church may not have been entirely peaceful. 
Such troubled interaction seems to be proved by the anti-Latin polemical 
words contained in the bios, especially on the use of unleavened bread, 
and on the administration of baptism on any day, topics upon which 
Byzantine polemical writings between the eleventh and twelfth century 
had insisted. 38 The biographer writes: 

But you, o Latins, who interpret the scriptures in the way of Pharisees, 

administer unleavened bread, in the manner of the Jews; you also 
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give baptism every day; and not thinking properly fall into countless 
heresies. With these words he let them be inflamed by anger. 39 

The Latins were so angry with him, that they built a hut and forced him 
to enter it in order that he should be burned alive. 40 The saint asked to 
make 

the bloodless sacrifice. He took permission and with a child entered 
the hut and laid the preparations for the mass, then began to cel¬ 
ebrate. Before he finished with the holy function, they kindled the 
fire from the outside of the hut on four sides. And the fire, devouring 
all the leaves, did not touch a hair of the saint. He appeared in the 
sacred vestments in the middle of the hut praying with the child, safe 
and unharmed. And he threw the wicked in dismay and fear, and 
caused the believers to raise glory to God. 41 

We do not know if the saint had really agreed of his own will to enter 
the hut, accompanied by a child, exposing himself and the child to the 
risk of being burned. Certainly, about that time there were in Calabria 
obvious tensions with the Latin elements (and thus with the Church of 
Rome) and there were signs that the Greek community felt threatened by 
the arrogance of the Latins and felt the risk of a progressive (even though 
slow) assimilation. The bios could then testify, albeit in an indirect way, 
to the resistance of a Greek bishop to the progressive Latinization of 
the Greek episcopal sees in Southern Italy, 42 a resistance that did not 
rule out - as we will see in a clearer way in the case of Bartholomew of 
Simeri - the acceptance of a concrete protection by the new rulers. Luke, 
indeed, received a privilege from the Great Count Roger in 1092, with 
the granting of property rights, 43 and the monastery of St Nicholas of 
Vioterito, which he founded with the adjoining church, 44 was the recipi¬ 
ent (and beneficiary) of a diploma of donation from Countess Adelasia 
and her son Roger in 1110-11. 45 

Luke’s Life tells us, however, that among the post-mortem miracles of 
the holy man one involved a ‘Frank’ (i.e., a Norman), named Revetos, a 
native of the city of Briatico: 

The Holy Man, even when he was alive, had warned him not to treat 
insolently the priests of God nor to refer them to the yoke of heavy 
taxes. But he did not tolerate at all his sayings. But a disease struck 
him in such a manner as to endanger his life also. He then remem¬ 
bered the warnings of the Holy Man [. . .] he decided to go to the 
tomb of the Saint himself to exculpate himself by oath and declare 
that henceforth the priests would not be bothered or harassed by any 
kind of oppression. 46 
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The saint healed him, but as the man continued to harass the priests, a 
worse evil caught him. Thus, the story tells us that the Greek clergy suf¬ 
fered (at least occasionally) pressures and threats from the newcomers, 
obviously interested in getting their hands on their property. 47 

However, one should not believe that the relationship between Greek 
clergy and Latin new authorities was increasingly affected by suspicion 
and (mutual) dislike, as attested, for example, by the case of Bishop Luke 
of Bova, author of three pastoral letters, of a theological and disciplinary 
speech and a spiritual testament. 48 Luke was administrator of the metrop¬ 
olis of Reggio, 49 as well as bishop of Bova (1095-1140), 50 and preached 
in Calabria and Sicily, as his namesake and contemporary Bishop Luke 
of Isola Capo Rizzuto. In his honor a short liturgical hymn was written, 
a syntomon, preserved in cod. Crypt. E. Y. I, dated 1345. 51 It was once 
thought that the two bishops were in fact the same person/ 2 but this 
identification is now definitively set aside on account of several reasons 
fully explained by Augusta Acconcia Longo in a detailed analysis. 53 In 
any case, it should be pointed out that the bishop of Bova had good rela¬ 
tions with the Latin authorities, so as to give thanks for his appointment 
as a bishop to two figures, Rao and Roger, certainly Normans, to be 
identified, as proposed by von Falkenhausen, with the bishops of Reggio 
Rudolf (1095) and Roger (1099-1116). S4 This context tells us once again 
that, even amid the tensions and contrasts, the coexistence of the Greek 
clergy with Latin hierarchies was possible and, in any case, necessary. 

More interesting is the Life of St Bartholomew, born of a distinguished 
family in the Calabrian village of Simeri (near Catanzaro). The Life of 
Bartholomew was composed around the middle of the twelfth century: 
the terminus ante quem might be, as Stefano Caruso points out, 1149, 55 
since Luke, the first successor of Bartholomew, is mentioned in the bios as 
still living. 56 The identification of the author with Philagathos of Cerami, 
who wrote a sermon in memory of the saint, is not certain: 57 the sermon 
possibly served as a model for the (certainly later) life, which, at present, 
we must resign ourselves to considering anonymous. 58 The dossier on 
the holy monk of Simeri also includes three (anonymous) canons: 59 the 
first of them refers to the successor of Bartholomew in the Patir who, 
although not explicitly named, can be identified with his disciple Luke. 
For him and for the flock of monks, the anonymous author implores the 
protection of the saint: "Ov LsAomou; 5td5oxov crfjq dpxnq, / <pour|if|v oou 
ysvopsvov yvf|oiov / xai |ii(ir|Tr)v [...] avcbtepov tf|psi7tavioq koikou / cruv 7taor| 
Tfj arj 7toi|ivr|. 60 So the hymn too, like the bios, was composed before 1149. 
The parallels and similarities in both language and content between the 
two texts are evident, and suggest that both were written in the monastic 
compass of Rossano, as they reflect the same environment and the same 
atmosphere. 61 Similar considerations may be expressed about the second 
hymn, namely that it was probably composed when the successor of Bar¬ 
tholomew, Fuke, was still living (see vv. 193-194), but after the creation 
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of the archimandritate (1131), as evinced from vv. 147-148 f| pdvSpa aou 
f| nao&v apyouca. 62 The editor of these texts, Proiou, did not express her¬ 
self clearly about the authorship of the canons and the bios: accordingly, 
we can only say that these, as well as the praise of Philagathos, are the 
result of the desire to exalt the memory of Bartholomew in the Calabrian 
context of the Patir. 

The bios tells us that the saint felt growing in himself the monastic voca¬ 
tion, left his father’s house and went to an ascetic named Cyril, where he 
took the monastic habit, changing his name from Basil to Bartholomew. 63 
He then decided to live as a hermit in a narrow cave, 64 in a mountainous 
and rugged location. And yet even there, according to a widespread hagi- 
ographical topos, he was discovered by hunters; 65 after that, many of the 
faithful rushed to him, eager to share his lifestyle. Bartholomew gathered 
them in an old asketerion, founded years before by a monk, Niphon, near 
Rossano, ‘dedicated to the name of the Virgin Mary and John the Baptist 
of Ronconiate.’ 66 This was the nucleus of a new monastery dedicated to 
the Hodigitria, and afterwards named Patir. 

The saint enjoyed the favor of powerful protectors: Admiral Chris- 
todoulos, 67 minister of the grancomital court, perhaps of Arabic origin, 
and Roger II, who would become king at Christmas 1130, just after the 
death of Bartholomew, which occurred on 19 August of the same year 
in Rossano. 68 Christodoulos played a key role as intermediary between 
Bartholomew and the Norman court, so that the hagiographer’s state¬ 
ment that defines the admiral “a man who was then powerful before 
the land’s sovereigns” seems entirely legitimate. 69 We may think that the 
expression 87nydoiq fiaai/ujuai was here generically referring to the Nor¬ 
man king (though he is constantly called pf|^ by the hagiographer), but 
perhaps also to the emperors of Constantinople 70 (at the time, Alexios 
and Irene), to whom the devotion of the Byzantines of Italy persisted; 
indeed, the saint went (or was he sent?) to the court at Constantinople, 
maybe during a diplomatic mission on behalf of the grancomital court. 71 
Moreover, Christodoulos received from Byzantium the office of protono- 
belissimos, 72 a recognition of his official role at the Byzantine court. The 
biographer adds that Christodoulos was tied to the saint and depended 
on his will and on his orders, ‘as can be known, for those who want it, 
from letters sent to him by this glorious father’. 73 

After the founding of the monastery and his ordination to the priest¬ 
hood by Bishop Polychronius, owner of Ginecopolis or Genecocastro, 74 
the Life says that ‘it was necessary for this holy father to travel to ancient 
Rome, to procure through the bull of the Pope, who was Paschal, the 
necessary independence for the monastery’. 75 The biographer adds no 
other details, but the veracity of the episode is confirmed by the subscrip¬ 
tion to manuscript Vat. gr. 2050, at f. 117r, which tells us that in the year 
1105 Paschal II granted to the monastery of Bartholomew the cnylXXiov 
eXeuGepiaq, by which it was placed under the papal jurisdiction. 76 Thus 
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ended the harassment of the archbishop of Rossano, Nicholas Maleinos, 
who wanted to impose on the monastery his authority and that of his 
family: 

ektote 5s supsv dvouraucnv f| dyla povf| XmpcoGsiaa ek ysipaw Malauvwv. 
ndvu yap E7toLi6pK£i aikijv NiKo/.aoq 6 Ma/.auvoq, Kai dpxt£7ticnco7ro<; 
psia xfjq ysvEag auiou. 77 

This information has been variously interpreted: some scholars have seen 
in it the evidence that Byzantine monasticism returned to Latin obedi¬ 
ence, after belonging for more than three centuries to the Constantinopo- 
litan patriarchal jurisdiction; 78 more likely, however, Bartholomew acted 
in accordance with established practices of Byzantine monasticism: as 
pointed out by Vera von Falkenhausen, he ‘simply employed the ancient 
and well-established custom current in Byzantine monasticism, by which 
interference from a local authority and the local clergy was bypassed 
through the appeal to a higher, but more distant, power.’ 79 

An important episode narrated in the Life is the journey of Bartho¬ 
lomew to Constantinople (the Paoi/dq tcov 7i6Ascov), in order to provide his 
monastery with sacred books and ornaments and venerable pictures. 80 
The saint was received with full honors by Alexios I Komnenos, his wife 
Irene and all the senate, 81 and was honored ‘with venerated icons and 
books and sacred vessels’. 82 The Life tells us that the saint in Constan¬ 
tinople gained the favor not only of the sovereigns, but also of a great 
officer, Basil Kalimeris. The holy man was entrusted by him with a mon¬ 
astery on Mount Athos, dedicated to St Basil. 83 Bartholomew agreed and 

became the author of many benefits to the ascetics of the monastery, 
directing them towards the best with words and deeds. 84 

When he left the monastery on Athos, Bartholomew put it under the 
guidance of a monk whom he considered more suitable for the position; 
however, the Athos monastery was bound for a long time to the saint in 
Calabria and was therefore known as the monastery xou KaLaPpou. 85 

According to the references in the bios, the journey to Constantinople 
followed the recognition of the independent status of the monastery by 
Pope Paschal II in 1105, and took place after the miracle of the release of 
a boat of the monastery, captured by Agarens on ‘the seventh and final 
day of the week, the twenty-third of July, Day of Saint Apollinaris’. 86 
According to the chronology of the reign of Alexios, the episode of the 
boat should have happened in 1110; 87 if so, the journey to Constantin¬ 
ople of Bartholomew should be placed at a later date, still, of course, 
before 1118, the year of the death of Alexios. Gastone Breccia questioned 
such chronology with a number of critical remarks, on account of which 
he put forward several hypotheses about dating. 88 Breccia believed that 
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the trip occurred before the granting of the privilegium libertatis, since 
its aim would be to provide the Rossano monastery with manuscripts 
and sacred vessels. Mario Re objected to this hypothesis 89 and deemed 
unnecessary to change the traditional chronology: in fact, the monastery 
surely was not lacking manuscripts, since the scriptorium worked well 
before 1105. As Re notes, already in June 1102 the monastery was able 
to produce and complete MS Vat. gr. 2000, with funds from Bartho¬ 
lomew himself, who is named as hieromonk in the colophon. 90 

Breccia returned to this problem 91 and suggested that the journey of 
Bartholomew could have occurred between 1106 and 1107, while Bohe- 
mond, returned from Antioch, was preparing his expedition against the 
Byzantine Empire. According to this scholar, Bartholomew carried out a 
diplomatic mission 92 by which he complied with the trend of the govern¬ 
ment of Christodoulos and the regent Adelasia del Vasto, in favor of an 
agreement between the county and the Empire. 93 While in Constantino¬ 
ple, the saint might have received from Alexios the icon of Hodigitria, in 
memory of that preserved in the church of the monastery tcov '05r|yc&v 
in Constantinople, which the imperial family revered with a particular 
devotion. 94 This dating for Bartholomew’s journey takes into account a 
few certain data, namely the fact that in 1109 Christodoulos received 
from Byzantium the title of protonobelissimos 95 for his role during the 
expedition of Bohemond; and that in 1111 he donated the farmhouse of 
St Apollinaris to the monastery, already known as Nea Hodigitria. 96 

This likely reconstruction could be supplemented with a hypothesis 
proposed by Burgarella. 97 His suggestion focuses on the figure of the ben¬ 
efactor, Basil, who, according to the bios, donated to Bartholomew the 
Athonite monastery dedicated to St Basil and known as xou Kalafipof). 
Burgarella identifies this Basil with the eunuch of the same name, who 
would have subscribed (with Constantine) the Treaty of Devol, signed 
in September 1108 between Alexios I and Bohemond. 98 Now, both Basil 
and Constantine were apocrisiarii of Richard Senescalco, son of Drogo 
of Hauteville, brother of Guiscard, and of a sister of Sichelgaita - the 
second wife of Guiscard. A Basil (probably the same person), imperial 
protonobelissimos, was underwriter of a diploma of Richard Senescalco 
in 1108. 99 This Richard in 1111 ratified, along with William, duke of 
Apulia, and Adelasia, countess of Calabria and Sicily, the sale of the 
farmhouse of St Apollinaris at the river Coscile from Folco of Basulcherio 
to Christodoulos, who in turn would give it to the Patir monastery. 100 The 
Basil mentioned in the Life, if he is to be identified with the eunuch Basil 
so closely bound to the events of the Normans of Southern Italy, could 
have been Italo-Greek in origin, as his surname, Kalimeris, would seem 
to confirm, for it is also attested in the South of the Italian Peninsula. 101 
Thus, the story of Bartholomew would be connected with the relations 
between the Norman county and Byzantium at the time of the expedi¬ 
tion of Bohemond; it should also not be neglected that meanwhile the 
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issue of negotiations between the Roman Church and the Greek Church 
under Pope Paschal II was under way. 102 Pope Paschal, before 15 Novem¬ 
ber 1112, received an imperial envoy, a certain B. Mesimeri, and then 
sent a legation in Constantinople at the head of which was the bishop of 
Amalfi Maurus. 103 This Mesimeri could possibly be the same Calimeris 
of the Life of Bartholomew. 104 In such circumstances, the journey of Bar¬ 
tholomew in Constantinople would have run in a time span ranging from 
1106-1107 to 1109-1110. 

Furthermore, the permanence of Bartholomew on Athos and his mor¬ 
alizing activity is important, because it took place when well-known 
problems and scandals plagued the Holy Mountain, causing the interven¬ 
tion of the Patriarch of Constantinople Nicholas III Grammatikos. The 
Patriarch decreed the expulsion of Vlach shepherds from Mount Athos, 
since they had introduced women, eunuchs and children, with serious 
harm to the proper conduct of the monks. 105 Moreover, many of these 
were devoted to wandering and laxity, while heresies and schisms prolif¬ 
erated in the monasteries, a fact that Nicholas did not hesitate to stigma¬ 
tize, 106 in order to improve the morality on Athos and, more generally, in 
the Byzantine Church. 

An echo of this controversial situation seems to resonate even in the 
Life of Bartholomew of Simeri, in the episode of a trial brought against 
him by two envious monks. 107 It is, as has long been established, a dispute 
internal to Byzantine monasticism, as the monks of St Angelo of Militi- 
nus 108 were definitely Greek. They brought against Bartholomew charges 
of embezzlement, nepotism, debauchery and an even more serious sin, 
heresy; then they dragged him into the presence of King Roger and the 
court in the city of Messina in order to put him on trial. 109 The saint did 
not contest the charges and was therefore condemned to the stake. He 
expressed only one request: to celebrate the Divine Liturgy before order 
was executed. During the celebration, 

as the mystical body was lifted up, as soon as the king entered the 
temple to see it, he found - he and many magnates - behind the saint 
a pillar of fire that rose from the feet up to the sky and angels who 
ministered to him. 110 

The king and all the barons then became aware of the groundlessness of the 
accusations and asked for the pardon of the saint, who not only granted 
it, but even interceded for the slanderers who risked ending up at the stake 
in his place. The king, to honor Bartholomew, arranged that, in the same 
place where the pyre was lit, there would be a new monastery, the Holy 
Saviour de lingua Phari, where the successor of Bartholomew, the hiero- 
monk Luke, became hegoumenos. 111 

In this episode, as in the earlier story of the miracle of the loaves for the 
consecration of the Eucharist, 112 one can find an echo of the controversy 
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between the Greek and the Latin Churches about the use of unleavened 
bread, a theme explicitly present, as we have seen, in the bios of St Luke. 
In particular, the fact that at the moment of Elevation of the Mystical 
Body Bartholomew appears next to a column of fire among the angels is, 
according to Burgarella, “not only the proof of the celebrant’s innocence, 
but also the attestation of the sacred value of the ritual, of the holiness 
attained by the eucharist he consacrated, and of the superior status of 
Greek Liturgy. The implied message is about the value of the ritual act 
of Elevation celebrated according to the Greek rite.” 113 The two episodes 
that concern the Saints Luke and Bartholomew attest that the tool and 
‘weapon’ of their salvation is the celebration of a ‘bloodless sacrifice’, of 
course according to the Greek rite that used leavened bread. 

With regard to the trial of Bartholomew we need to highlight another 
aspect: namely the centrality of the role of the sovereign, involved to 
resolve conflicts in the Church and to fight the heretics. Roger II pre¬ 
sides over the process, but, in hindsight, he plays a role that had already 
been covered by Alexios, who fought heresy and presided over the trials 
against Leo of Chalcedon, John Italos and Basil the Bogomil. 114 The con¬ 
sonance between the fate of the Bogomil, who is condemned to the stake, 
and what Bartholomew was supposed to undergo, shows this trial almost 
like a ‘mirror image’: Bartholomew is not subject to the stake because, 
obviously, he plays a positive role. But the role played by Roger is similar 
to that of the Orthodox counterpart, the pious Alexios who defends the 
integrity of the Church from all internal and external enemies, protecting 
the holy monks 115 and fighting against various heresies. 

One may also point out some similarities between the bios of Bar¬ 
tholomew and that of St Cyril Phileothes. 116 Cyril in the East, like Bar¬ 
tholomew in the West, enjoys the favor of aristocrats and of the ruling 
family. Bartholomew becomes known to Roger through Christodoulos; 
Cyril, before being visited by Alexios and his whole family, meets some 
powerful aristocrats close to the emperor. Bartholomew, according to a 
progression rising towards a climax, is received in Constantinople by 
Alexios and Irene, as well as by all the Senate. When he leaves, he gives a 
series of recommendations: 

The father, then, as he thought of his return, first counseled many 
things to the emperors and those who were in power with regard 
to justice and clemency towards their subjects and good giving, and 
about taking no account of the arrogance of imperial power and the 
glory arising from it, but choosing, with all the strength, the goods of 
heaven and earning the celestial kingdom by benevolence and kind¬ 
ness towards their subjects. 117 

This short paraenetical insert finds a parallel in the words addressed to 
Alexios by Cyril in a long passage that can be defined, according to the 
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criteria set out by Prinzing, an ‘integrated Fiirstenspiegel’ . 11S The Monk 
insists on the virtues that the sovereign must have, in primis over the 
domain of the passions: 

Emperor is someone who is master of anger, jealousy and pleasure, 
who directs everything according to the laws of God, who keeps his 
intelligence free and does not let his mind be dominated by the bond¬ 
age of pleasure. 119 

Such themes are absolutely frequent in paraenetical texts, already in 
ancient and late antique periods; the fact that they occur in the hagiog¬ 
raphies of the Komnenian (and Norman) age is a sign of the presence of 
a topos peculiar to the age in question, both in the East and in the West. 

Such overview shows a context in which Byzantium lost direct con¬ 
trol of the Italian provinces, but did not yet lose its leadership in culture 
and, above all, continued to provide models and ideological, political 
and social patterns for the Italo-Greek component: Bartholomew and 
the anonymous hagiographer appear tenaciously bound to the empire, 
though being loyal to the new Norman reality. 120 

The last bios that concludes the series of Greek hagiographies of the 
Norman age is the Life of St Cyprian, 121 a native of Reggio. 122 The chrono¬ 
logical references are easily obtained from the text: Cyprian was appointed 
hegumen of the monastery of St Nicholas of Calamizzi by the will of the 
monks and the bishop of Reggio, Thomas. At the death of the saint, the 
monks buried his body in the church of the monastery, with the consent of 
Bishop Giraldus, a successor of Thomas. Thomas is attested in the list of 
bishops of Reggio between 1179 and 1182; Giraldus between 1210 and 
1216. 123 This time span enabled Stiernon 124 to fix the death of Cyprian 
around 1210-15. The composition of the text is to be placed a little later, 
at about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The healing powers of Cyprian would be manifested both on the spir¬ 
itual plane of the miracle, and on that of medical science, in which the 
saint excelled, 125 according to his family tradition. We read: 

that our Holy Father Cyprian was of the great city of Reggio Calabria. 
Born of noble and wealthy parents, still a child he was given to vari¬ 
ous teachers and carefully educated in the Scriptures: so by his father 
who was a doctor, but especially by the grace of the Holy Spirit, he 
learned and became an expert in medical science. 126 

And further: 

his fame spread everywhere, in Sicily and in Calabria, where crowds 
of men and women, rich and poor, sick and suffering from physical 
and even spiritual ailments came to him to ask for healing. And he 
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expertly and with knowledge (ik/vri Kods7ucnT|[XT|), but especially with 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, dismissed the sick in the body healed and 
happy, while the suffering in spirit, after healing them with encour¬ 
agement, advice, exhortations and spiritual remedies, he dismissed 
them grateful to God. 127 

I will not go into the topic of medical studies at Reggio, 128 but it is worth 
recalling the figure of Constantine, a native of the city on the Strait, in 
the eleventh century, and destined for a brilliant career at the court of 
Constantinople as protasecretis. 129 He is known for the translation of a 
famous Arabic medical textbook, K. zad al-musafir iva-qut al- hadir of 
al-Jazzar, 130 entitled in Greek Ephodia, a work which circulated in South¬ 
ern Italy, as proved by the fact that a copy of it belonged to a doctor of 
Reggio in the twelfth century, Philip Xeros. 131 

To sum up, hagiography gives us, directly and indirectly, important evi¬ 
dence on the religiosity of Calabria, but also evidence about the culture 
of its inhabitants and the conditions of life in a region, that, even when it 
stopped being part of the Eastern Roman empire, did not lose its deeply 
Byzantine traits. With regard to the public to whom these three bioi were 
addressed and, simultaneously, to the purposes underlying them, we can 
certainly say that such works were meant to enhance the monasteries in 
which the saints had exercised their earthly mission and where their relics 
were kept. This purpose certainly applies to the Life of Bartholomew of 
Simeri, an expression - together with the canons dedicated to him - of the 
environment of the Patir. A similar consideration can be made for the bios 
of St Cyprian, whose recipients and users were certainly the monks and the 
devotees of the monastery of St Nicholas of Calamizzi: the hagiographer 
pointed out, among other things, the efforts of the saint to restructure the 
church and all the buildings that belonged to the monastery, to the defense 
of which the saint would devote himself against those who sought to dam¬ 
age it. 132 A monastic context for both the source and the public can be 
assumed also for the Life of Saint Luke bishop of Isola: although he is a 
member of the church hierarchy, in the work dedicated to him the exalta¬ 
tion of the monastic virtues and the memory of his miracles are prevalent, 
especially those post-mortem around the tomb of the saint, preserved in the 
monastery of Vioterito. Moreover, the hagiographer would have learned of 
the miracle of the rod of fire that fell from heaven and that appeared ‘on 
the door of the church where his sacred body lays’ just by the ‘venerable 
fathers, witnesses worthy of faith’, 133 while of other miracles he himself 
would have been a direct witness already ‘at the same hour in which his 
venerable body was buried’. 134 

This monastic world, of Greek culture and religious devotion, appears 
rich and varied, even if the risk of assimilation and absorption by the 
now prevailing Latin element became all the more urgent and inevitable. 
Suffice it to say that the referents of these saints are the Pope of Rome 
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(for Bartholomew of Simeri, who also looks towards Constantinople), 
the Norman authorities (who grant to all privileges and donations), and 
the new Latin ecclesiastical hierarchies. The fate of Cyprian, not surpris¬ 
ingly, was conditioned by the will of the bishops (now Latin) of Reggio: 
Thomas prompted him to become hegumen of St Nicholas, while Giral- 
dus consented to his burial in the church of the monastery. Finally, his 
funeral was attended by all the inhabitants of Reggio and its surround¬ 
ings, including ‘the archbishop with the retinue of the clergy’, 13S to mark 
vividly coexistence - sometimes difficult, but certainly fruitful - between 
the different ethnic groups of the Norman (and Swabian) kingdom. 
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eign regulated its legal position in a decree dated to 1131 and with a diploma 
in February 1133, and conferred the title of Archimandrite to Luke, with the 
control on 41 Greek monasteries of eastern Sicily and southern Calabria. 
An edition of the decree of 1131 was published by Cusa 1868, 292-4. The 
diploma of 1133, in the Latin translation, was published by Pirri 1733, 974- 
6. See Scaduto 1947, 180-5; Foti 1989, passim; von Falkenhausen 1983b; 
von Falkenhausen 1994. Now also Re 2000, 249-50. 

7 Luca 1993a. 

8 Still useful is Borsari 1963. See also Morini 1999. 

9 Efthymiades 2011, 349-50. 

10 Da Costa-Louillet 1959-1960; Hester 1988; Follieri 2006, 103-4. 

11 Re 2011, 233-4. 

12 For example, towards the Peloponnese, and specifically to Patras, the goal of 
St Athanasios of Catania, the future bishop of Modon; or to Thessalonica, 
where St Joseph, the hymn writer, went before settling in the capital, Con¬ 
stantinople. At Thessalonica Elias the Younger would die, during the trip that 
was supposed to take him to Constantinople, to the presence of Emperor Leo 
VI; and St Phantinos the Younger lived there, where he came into contact 
with the great Athanasios of Athos. See Borsari 1963, 39. 

13 Schiro 1954. 

14 Zaccagni 1996. See Caruso 1999b. 

15 Burgarella 2003, 120-1. See Scaduto 1947, 165-7. 
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16 See below. I will not take into consideration the two Lives of St John Ther- 
istes, a saint who lived in the tenth century and whose bioi ( Vita A and B), 
date from the early thirteenth century, nor the Life of Marina of Scanio, a 
Sicilian virgin who lived in the eleventh century: this text, composed in Sic¬ 
ily in the twelfth century, is the story of a woman who disguises herself as a 
monk in order to travel to the Holy Land. Cf. Acconcia Longo 1988; Rossi 
Taibbi 1959, 79-107. 

17 Acconcia Longo 2006, 130. 

18 Schiro 1954, 84. On the eparchia of Salinae see Guillou 1971; Caruso 2004; 
Minuto 2006; von Falkenhausen 2009b. 

19 Rossi Taibbi 1962. 

20 His bios is available in Acta SS. Septembris, III, Antverpiae 1750, 848-87. We 
refer to Caruso 1999c, 569-72. 

21 The Life has been published by Arco Magri 1969. 

22 The bios is available in Acta SS. Aprilis, I, Antverpiae 1675, 606-18, and in 
Martino 2014. See Caruso 1997. 

23 At the time of the Norman conquest, Isola was suffragan of Santa Severina, 
along with Umbriatico, Acerenza, Gallipoli, Belcastro: Scaduto 1947, 37. 

24 Schiro 1954, 5-6. 

25 Schiro 1954, 84. 

26 Schiro 1954, 88-9. 

27 See Lavagnini 1964 and Caruso 1999c, 595. 

28 Schiro 1954, 90-1. 

29 Schiro 1954, 90. The phrase a0soi sxOpoi generated various interpretations: 
the editor proposed the identification of the ‘godless enemies’ with the new 
Norman masters (Schiro 1954, 46-9). Acconcia Longo 2006 supports this 
interpretation, arguing that, by imposing a Latin hierarchy in the region of 
Sicily, the Normans made this land into a ‘yrj a/.a/.oc’, that is, a country with¬ 
out a voice, where the pastors could not effectively communicate with the 
communities in need of a thorough re-evangelization after the Arab invasion 
(152). For the identification of the ‘godless enemies’ with Lapaicr|voi (Arabs), 
see Lavagnini 1964, 73, n. 1, and Caruso 1999c, 595 and n. 164. Cf. also 
Pricoco 1989, 294. The latter scholar also believes that the hagiographer 
refers to the Arabs, but, most importantly, he stresses that it is part of a new 
hagiographical model wherein Sicily imports, rather than generates, saints: 
‘la Sicilia, un tempo maestra di vita monastica, ora terra da rievangelizzare, e 
talvolta il campo d’azione dei nuovi santi, ma non si tratta piu di santi sicili- 
ani, ne siciliana e la letteratura che ne celebra le vicende’ (295). 

30 von Falkenhausen 1983a, 191-4, published the oldest of the three testaments; 
the other two are available in Cusa 1868, 396-402. The shortest can also be 
found in Cozza-Luzi 1890, 35-9. See Acconcia Longo 2006, 151; Re 2000, 
274, n. 120. 

31 In the first testament: von Falkenhausen 1983a, 194. 

32 In the third: Cusa 1868, 402. On the variation of the name of the bishop’s see, 
see von Falkenhausen 1983a, 181. 

33 Luke was also entrusted with the monastery of St Constantine in Maletto, in 
the archdiocese of Messina: von Falkenhausen 1983a, 181, n. 34. 

34 Cusa 1868, 396: Kai 8fi apxi Tfjc auceWov vfjaou Aoxpiaaar|i; ek tow noXXtiw 
aipaxoxuauBv Kai ai'/paXoiaiow tow yivopEvaw vnb tow a0Eaw aapaicr|vo)v, Kai 
yap Eyd) 6 Taasivoc noXXa im’auTow Ssiva et/.t]v ev xfj suayEaxarri Tailrr| povfji. 

35 Cusa 1868 , 400 : 6 ia 0 f|Kr|v, fine; Kai Eypacpr| ysipi Aouxa apaproAou e 7110x671011 
tou ypappariKoh. In the synaxarion Messan. gr. 103 , fol. 65 r, one reads: 
pvf||xr| tou ocriou 7taxp6<; fipaiv Aouxa £7110x67101) EiaoXow tou ypappaxucou tou ev 
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Lou/.avou (sic) Koipr|0KVTO<;: Delehaye 1902, cols 293-294,11. 36-37; Schiro 
1954, 1, n. 1; Lavagnini 1964, 71, n. 1; Acconcia Longo 1995, 82. Re 2000, 

274, writes that the term ‘ grammatikds ’ indicates a notarial role, but the 
bishop’s scribal talents may have also been employed in the production of 
books. Cozza-Luzi 1905b suggested that Bishop Luke could have written 
some Menaea, then preserved in the library of Saint Saviour. However likely, 
we lack any concrete proof for such an activity, as pointed out by Re 2000, 

275. 

36 Schiro 1954, 90-1. 

37 Acconcia Longo 2006, 151; Acconcia Longo 1995, 83; Lavagnini 1964, 74. 

38 Caruso 1973. The anti-Latin polemic had in Greek southern Italy a breed¬ 
ing ground and spread from there to the rest of the empire. The polemical 
writers acknowledged the perfect orthodoxy of Calabrians (we would say, 
of the Italo-Greeks). See in this regard the anonymous Opusculum contra 
Francos and the Treaty on the Errors of the Latins by Constantine Stilbes: 
Hergenrother 1869, 62-71; Darrouzes 1963. See Pertusi 1972, 503-4; Kol- 
baba 2000. 

39 Schiro 1954, 106-7. 

40 See Luca 1993a, 17. 

41 Schiro 1954, 108-9. 

42 Girgensohn 1973, 25-43; Kamp 1977. 

43 Ughelli 1721, 506. Ughelli, however, did not see this document, on the 
authenticity of which Parisi 1956, 319-20, expressed serious doubts. 

44 In this monastery of Vioterito Luke took refuge as he approached his own 
death, which occurred December 10, 1114, so that he was buried there: 
Schiro 1954, 112. As to the location of Vioterito (or Viteorito), it is to be 
placed near Molochio, on the Aspromonte, not far from Oppido: Parisi 1956, 
321-2. See Minuto 1996, 86-7. A different location was proposed by Acco¬ 
ncia Longo 1995, 82, n. 63, according to whom Vioterito could be a hill of 
Isola. But see the following note. 

45 Schiro 1954, 15. The diploma is transmitted in a late vernacular translation: 
Martire Cosentino 1876, 64; Parisi 1956, 334-5. See Minisci 1952, 68; von 
Falkenhausen 1998b, 111. It contains a chronological error as it indicates 
the year since the creation of the world 6518, fourth indiction. Now, that 
date, with the octave indiction, corresponds to 1010, far from the period of 
Adelasia and Roger. On the possible corrections, which aim to restore the 
year 1110 or 1111, see von Falkenhausen 1998b, 111, n. 129. The diploma 
allows us to resolve the problem of the precise location of Mount Vioterito, 
since it states that tutte queste cose [...] I’habbiamo concesse e date al prefato 
Tempio di S. Nicold, sito nel monte Vioterito territorio di Calabria, Castello 
di Seminara, plerl nutrim/en/t/o e sustent/atio/ne del venerando P/ad/re Mis- 
ser Luca, e suoi Monad p/resenlti e futuri, che saranno in perpetuum: Parisi 
1956, 335. Transl.: ‘All these things have we granted and given to the afore¬ 
mentioned Temple of St Nicolo, located on Mount Vioterito in Calabria, Cas¬ 
tello of Seminara, for the nourishment and upkeep of the holy Father Luke 
and his present and future monks, who will continue to be there forever’. 

46 Schiro 1954, 120-1. See Efthymiades 2011, 362. 

47 Follieri 2006, 122. 

48 Joannou 1960. See Pertusi 1983; Acconcia Longo 1995, 78. 

49 In 1079 the Patriarch of Constantinople ordained Archbishop of Reggio a 
priest called Basil, who refused to submit to the authority of the pope and 
therefore could not take possession of his see, now definitely under the 
jurisdiction of Rome: Holtzmann 1928, 43-6, 66; Stiernon 1964. See von 
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Falkenhausen 1991, 275-6, who rightly observes that although the metro¬ 
politan of Reggio and his chapter were Latin-speaking Normans, the popula¬ 
tion was Greek-speaking and of Byzantine rite. Hence the need for a mediator 
such as Luke, Greek bishop of neighboring town of Bova, who defined him¬ 
self as ‘hiaicovriTfii; Tfjc \iVfakr\q 'Priyivoiv pT|Tpo7t6/xo)c’. 

50 Acconcia Longo 1995, 80. 

51 Schiro 1946, 19-21. 

52 Russo 1948, and, with more caution after the publication of the Life of 
Bishop Luke and of the works of Luke of Bova, Russo 1963. 

53 Acconcia Longo 1995, 82-3. 

54 von Falkenhausen 1991, 276, n. 170. See Acconcia Longo 1995, 80. 

55 Caruso 1999a, 70, n. 100. Re 2011, 236. 

56 Luke seems to have died on 27 February 1149: Mercati 1935, 168 and 172; 
Caruso 1999a, 70. 

57 Rossi Taibbi 1969 232-8. Another enkomion, rather generic, is published in 
PG 127, 500-512. See Beck 1959, 641. 

58 Zaccagni 1996, 203-4, suggested that Philagathos of Cerami (or ‘a disciple 
of his “school” ’) could be the author of the Vita, but see Caruso 1999b, 
315-18. See Zaccagni 2007. 

59 Proiou 1980: canones XX-XXII, 243-72. 

60 Can. XX, w. 223-39. 

61 Proiou 1980, 497, n. 1. 

62 Proiou 1980, 499. 

63 Zaccagni 1996, 207-8, Chapter 5-6. 

64 Zaccagni 1996, Chapter 9. 

65 Zaccagni 1996, Chapter 12. See the Life of St Phantinos, ed. Follieri 1993, 
Chapter 15, p. 418. 

66 Zaccagni 1996, 214, Chapter 13 (Ital. transl. 245). 

67 On this figure see von Falkenhausen 1985. 

68 It is likely that Bartholomew was already in touch with the Great Count 
Roger I, as well as with his wife Adelasia del Vasto, who became regent for 
their children Simon (who died in 1105) and then Roger, from 1101 until 
1112, the year of latter’s major age. In the bios Roger (the future Roger II) is 
mentioned as pfji;, but this is clearly a hysteron proteron because at that stage 
he was not yet king. See von Falkenhausen 1998b, passim ; Houben 1999; 
Aube 2002. 

69 Zaccagni 1996, 216, Chapter 17: avijp 7iapd psv toic dtiydoiq Paai/xuai psyd/.a 
to Tr|viKauTa Suvapcvot; (Ital. transl. 251). 

70 Zaccagni 1996, 251, nn. 68 and 70. Caruso 1999b, 343, n. 110, asserts that 
Philagathos of Cerami would use for Roger II the title basileus of Ausons, 
but, actually, the words of Philagathos (gyvroaav autov Kai Paai/.siq Aiiaovoiv 
Kai ddoTKc eOaupaaav) are definitely related to the Byzantine emperors: 
Rossi Taibbi 1969, 238, Chapter 14. In Greek sources of the Comnenian 
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2002, praes. p. 91. Vera von Falkenhausen, in a letter to me, expressed the 
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[transl.: generically refers to the Norman rulers, since in this phrase there 
is a rhetorical juxtaposition between earthly and heavenly rulers], I warmly 
thank her for this clarification as for other indications, and for the valuable 
lines of inquiry which she generously suggested. See Breccia 2006, 27, n. 
14. 

71 See below. 

72 See below. 

73 Zaccagni 1996, 216, Chapter 17 (Ital. transl. 251). The editor considers 
utterly unlikely that Bartholomew and the Admiral Christodoulos actually 
exchanged letters (Zaccagni 1996, 251, n. 69: ‘decisamente improbabile [.. .] 
la realta storica di questa corrispondenza tra Bartolomeo e l’ammiraglio Cris- 
todulo’). Perhaps things were different: the relations between the two men 
and the Byzantine customs of epistolary communication could have left traces 
of an ‘official’ correspondence, known to the hagiographer even if it was not 
transmitted to us. See Caruso 1999b, 313. 

74 Zaccagni 1996, 217-18, Chapter 19 Genecocastro is the current Belcastro, 
but the bishop should probably be identified with the namesake titular of 
Cerenzia in 1099: Burgarella 2003, 124. 

75 Zaccagni 1996,219, Chapter 21 (Ital. transl. 256-57). See Proiou 1980: Can. 
XX, 250, w. 146-152; Can. XXI, 259, w. 113-118. 

76 Breccia 2006, 64-5. 

77 Breccia 2006, 64. 

78 Caruso 1999c, 598. Caruso noted that Bartholomew’s journey to Rome is not 
intended primarily (and thus officially) to venerate the tombs of the Apostles, 
as we usually find in the Lives of the earlier Italo-Greek saints. See also Sans- 
terre 1985; Luongo 1999; Efthymiades 2011, 356. 

79 von Falkenhausen 1994, 44-5: ‘si servi semplicemente delle antiche e col- 
laudate tecniche del monachesimo bizantino per aggirare la giurisdizione e le 
ingerenze dell’ordinario diocesano a favore di autorita piu altolocate, ma piu 
lontane’. See Burgarella 2003, 124-5; Breccia 2006, 65-7. 

80 Zaccagni 1996, 222, Chapter 25. On the role that such a trip would have 
played for the circulation of texts of Oriental origin in Southern Italy, see 
Luca 1985-1986, 144-9; Luca 1993b; Breccia 1997; Breccia 1998. Scholars 
tried to reconstruct the imperial core of Path’s library, but read the remarks 
by D’Aiuto 2004, 172-3. See also Morini in this volume, at pp. 191-207. 

81 See Analecta Hymnica Graeca . . ., Can. XX, 250-51, vv. 153-159: Eniyvou^ 
ex Twv loyojv aoi) / PaciXeuc; auTOKparrop / coq 7iarpi 7tpoaavsr/E aoi / auv 7tdan xfj 
auyKA.fjT(p, / Gaupdaac tov Cfj/.ov aou / Kai Tqv ev Aoyoic; iayi'jv / Kai to aGdmsuTOv; 
Can. XXI, 258, vv. 92-98, where we find, in reference to Alexios and Irene 
(as in the preceding canon, not named in a direct way), the expression 
PaaiAEic . . . Aucovrov: see above, v 70. 

82 Zaccagni 1996, 222, Chapter 25 (Ital. transl. 263). 

83 Zaccagni 1996, Chapter 26: Kai 07tep sic tov 'Ayiov ’’Opot; ekekthto povaaTrjptov 
E7t ovopaTi tou ev avion; 7taTpo<; f|prov Kai oupavocpavropoc Baadsiou, aura 
ESojpfjaa.TO, EuspyETEiaGai paAXov ek toutou t] Euspysciav wapExeiv pd/.a eikotok 
oiopEvoq. 

84 Zaccagni 1996, Chapter 26 (Ital. transl. 264). 

85 Pertusi 1963, 240; Pertusi 1972, 501. 

86 Zaccagni 1996, 221, Chapter 24 (Ital. transl. 261). On the cult of St Apol- 
linaris in Calabria and in southern Italy see Burgarella 2005, 101-3. 

87 See Luca 1993b, 206-8. 

88 Breccia 1997, 209-24; Breccia 1998, 37-43. 

89 Re 1997. 
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90 Re 1997, 73: see also his comments on the formation of the monastery’s 
library at p. 74. Cf. Luca 1985-1986, 96, 105. 

91 Breccia 2006, 82. 

92 Caruso 1999c, 599, pointed out that Bartholomew likely used the buying 
of books and sacred vessels as an excuse for his journey to Constantinople, 
which probably consisted of some secret diplomatic mission. 

93 von Falkenhausen 1998b, 104. 

94 Weyl Carr 1997, 81-99, praes. 95. See von Falkenhausen 2006, 62. 

95 Breccia 2006, 29 and 82; von Falkenhausen 1985, 49. 

96 Breccia 2006, 82 and doc. 2, 141-9. 

97 Burgarella 2003, 119-33. 

98 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 13, 12, 28. 

99 Burgarella 2003, 130, n. 43. 

100 Breccia 2006, doc. 2, 141-9. 

101 Kazhdan and Ronchey 1997, 168; Burgarella 2003, 131. 

102 Cantarella 2000; Spiteris 1979, 64-70; Caruso 1999a, 70-1. 

103 Acta Romanorum Pontificum, 385, 796-8. The pope wrote to Emperor 
Alexios and praised his commitment and efforts to promote the unity of 
the Churches, confirmed also by the imperial messenger: Et fidelissimi ac 
sapientissimi nuntii vestri , B. Mesimeri relatio nos plenius certificavit (797). 

104 Burgarella 2003,131. 

105 Grumel and Darrouzes 1989, 432-4, nn. 975 [980] and 976 [981]. 

106 Grumel and Darrouzes 1989, 444, n. 983 [958]. 

107 Zaccagni 1996, 224, Chapter 28. 

108 Minuto 1998, 45-6; Caruso 1999a, 51-72. 

109 Zaccagni 1996, 224-5, Chapter 28-29. 

110 Zaccagni 1996, 225, Chapter 29 (Ital. transl. 269-70). 

111 According to the biographer, Luke was sent to Messina, along with ‘other 
twelve monks and holy men worthy of esteem from his flock, giving them 
half of the books, half of the iconostasis and other furnishings and great 
riches’: Zaccagni 1996, 226, Chapter 30 (Ital. transl. 271). Of the library 
of St Savior account is given in the preface to the typikon of the monastery, 
written by the first Archimandrite Luke: Cozza-Luzi 1905a, 121-30; Arranz 
1969 (critical edition of typikon, without the Preface). See Leroy 1970; Re 
1990; Luca 1993a, 72-5; Re 2000. English translation by Thomas and Con- 
stantinides Hero 2000, 643-8. 

112 Zaccagni 1996, 214, Chapter 14. 

113 Burgarella 2003, 133. See also Burgarella 2001, 45-63. 

114 Smythe 1996, 249-53. 

115 Armstrong 1996. 

116 Sargologos 1964. See Mullett 2002; Mullett 2004. Cf. Efthymiades 2011, 365. 

117 Zaccagni 1996, 222, Chapter 27 (Ital. transl. 265). 

118 Prinzing 1988. 

119 Sargologos 1964, 454. 

120 See Ferrante 1981, 225. 

121 Schiro 1950, 88-97. 

122 On Byzantine and Norman Reggio see von Falkenhausen 1991. 

123 Kamp 2000. 

124 Stiernon 1974. 

125 See Re 2011, 237: ‘this is a text without any recognisable plot whatsoever, 
and it must be considered as an extended synaxarion notice rather than a 
true Vita. Its protagonist is a saintly physician who cures people because of 
his humane principles without resorting to miracles’. 
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126 Schiro 1950, 88-9. 

127 Schiro 1950, 92-5. See the Life of St Phantinos, ed. Follieri 1993, 23, 426. 

128 Lacerenza in this vol. 

129 von Falkenhausen 1991, 262-3; 265-6. 

130 Ullmann 1970, 147-9. 

131 Luca 2007. On the manuscript Vat. gr. 300, the oldest witness of the Greek 
version of the Manual of the Traveller by al-Jazzar, probably written in 
Messina in the first thirty years of the twelfth century and commissioned 
by the doctor from Reggio, Philip Xeros, see Luca 1993a, 36-63; Ieraci Bio 
2006; Luca 2012, 579-84. Luca points out that medical texts circulated 
within monastic circles, since monks run hospitals and needed the practical 
knowledge for cures that the copies of Hyppocrates and Galen transmitted. 

132 Schiro 1950, 92-3. 

133 Schiro 1954, 112-13. It is, however, the convention, which is typical of the 
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haye 1966, 182-3). 

134 Schiro 1954, 114-15. 

135 Schiro 1950, 96-7. 
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7 Monastic interactions between 
Calabria and Mount Athos in 
the Middle Ages 

Enrico Morini 


In 963, in one of the many Eastern monastic areas - neither the biggest, 
nor the oldest - an event took place, destined to change the history of 
Orthodox monasticism and to project this singular ‘monastic republic’ 
(a traditional - even if improper - expression describing its ancient form 
of ecclesiastical self-government) from the periphery to the center of the 
Orthodox monastic oikoumene, and to become, gradually, a center both 
of attraction and of irradiation. This event was, of course, the foundation 
of the monastery of the Great Lavra, jointly established by St Athanasios 
the Athonite and the Emperor Nikephoros II Phokas. 1 It involved grafting 
a form of community life (characterized by a compelling force of attrac¬ 
tion), into the hermitic ‘reserve,’ spontaneously born as a refuge for the 
spiritual elite of the monastic ‘mountains’ of Bithynia, an elite nostalgic 
of the solitary life. In fact, this was somehow - at the spiritual level - the 
product of the synthesis developed in Asia Minor with the aim of harmo¬ 
nizing into a single experience of monastic life both the fruits of virtuous 
coenobitism and the excellence of eremitism; 2 and - at the institutional 
level - the substitution of a coenobitism relaxed in discipline and poor 
in goods, with the novelty of a great imperial foundation (granted by the 
protection of the sovereign, who provided also significant resources for 
its survival). The result of this development was that the monastic area of 
Chalkidiki (until then in the orbit of Mount Olympus) assumed a central 
role in the Greek-Eastern monastic oikoumene, also due to the fact that 
all forms of monastic life were represented there, from the traditional 
eremitism to the then more fashionable ‘reformed’ coenobitism. 

In the same period, the Hellenophone monasticism of Southern Italy, 
first Byzantine and then Norman, presents areas of high monastic concen¬ 
tration, e.g., in the Piana delle Saline, 3 some of which are clearly compa¬ 
rable to veritable ‘monastic areas’ such as the Merkourion, 4 in Northern 
Calabria, and the Latinianon, on the border with Basilicata. Our sources 
do not allow us to say with any certainty if these places were institutions 
of self-government (such as synaxis), or were governed by head figures 
(such as the protos), making it somehow similar to the organizational 
structures of Mount Athos. Even there both forms of monastic life were 
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present, and the strong dialectic between eremitism and coenobitism is 
similarly resolved, by virtue of a synthesis where the communal life itself 
is conditioned by a constant and irrepressible tendency to hesychia, that 
gave to the Italo-Greek monastic ‘reform’ its particular characteristics. 

Despite the different origins and the different evolution of monastic his¬ 
tory of these two ascetic regions of the same and unitary Eastern-Greek 
monastic oikoumene, it is exactly because of their common belonging 
to the same ascetic-spiritual context and to the same cultural and insti¬ 
tutional space, that the two could not ignore each other. What can be 
observed is that interactions move from the periphery to the center, inso¬ 
far as we have no evidence of monks who have moved or have traveled 
from Mount Athos to monastic Italo-Greek areas, while we have evi¬ 
dence of monks who took the opposite route. 

It is the author of the Life of St Neilos the Younger who gives us the 
first testimony. This biographer is undoubtedly a direct disciple of the 
saint of Rossano, who lived in the monastery of Grottaferrata, while 
his identification with the disciple and co-founder of the same monas¬ 
tery is no longer plausible. He reports that Neilos asked to his monks a 
proof of obedience (obedience, which is one of the fundamental virtues, 
with laboriousness, of coenobitic asceticism) so striking for its harshness, 
that the news reached as far as Mount Athos: 5 during the first phase 
of his monastic life (partially communitarian) at the monastery of Sts 
Adrian and Natalia, he ordered that the vineyards of the monastery be 
burnt down. We will never know if this information actually reached 
the Holy Mountain, or whether this was an exaggeration on the part of 
the hagiographer, to serve the celebrative purposes of the hagiographical 
genre. Had this happened, then we should assume the very early exist¬ 
ence of a channel of communication between the two monastic areas, 
when St Athanasios was still alive and working at Athos (St Neilos and 
St Athanasios died almost at the same time), and when his new monastic 
proposal had just begun to be established on the Holy Mountain. But it 
seems more likely that we face an emphatic underlining by the hagiog¬ 
rapher, who mirrors backwards his own times, the early decades of the 
eleventh century when the Life of St Neilos was probably being written 
in Grottaferrata, and when Mount Athos itself had radically changed its 
monastic lifestyle and had become a model for the whole Greek monastic 
oikoumene, a model admired if not imitated. In other words, this hint 
proposed by the Life of St Neilos, more than a tribute to the fame of the 
saint, is a tribute to Mount Athos. 

A Calabrian monk on the Sacred Mountain: 

Nikephoros the Naked 

Apparently the news seems to attest the spread of a knowledge that goes 
from the periphery of the monastic oikoumene to what is now its center; 
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in reality, in our opinion, it attests the contrary, namely that the ascetic 
reputation of Athos has now reached this suburb. Approximately at the 
same chronological level we find more evidence of the inverse relationship 
between the two monastic areas (i.e., from the periphery to the center) in 
hagiographical sources written in the East. We refer mainly to St Atha- 
nasios the Athonite’s two Lives: the first, called Vita A, is believed to be 
the work of Athanasios of Panagiou, and dated to the first quarter of the 
eleventh century (i.e., between the saint’s death that tragically occurred 
between 997 and 1006 and Emperor Basil IPs, in 1025). The second, 
called Vita B, is more recent and anonymous. Alexander Kazhdan con¬ 
vincingly suggested that both derive from a previous, lost text. 6 Both those 
Lives - and probably the hypothetically lost early Life of the saint, too - 
enumerate the most distant regions from where aspirants to the monastic 
life were attracted by the fame of Athanasios’s spiritual teaching. Among 
them we find Calabria, Italy (probably the theme of Langobardia) and 
Amalfi 7 (the Benedictine Amalphitan monastery on Mount Athos is very 
well documented). To this quite generic news, both existing Lives add a 
relevant piece of information about a monk, emphatically and favorably 
presented, who moved from Calabria (precisely from the monastic area of 
Merkourion) to Athos, and there became a famous disciple of the ascetics 
of Athanasios the Great. This monk was Nikephoros the Naked, the com¬ 
panion of St Phantinos the Younger on his mystic flight from West to East, 
but the one who, while his teacher settled (perhaps with his other disci¬ 
ple, Vitalios) in Thessaloniki, appear to have almost immediately moved 
further to Mount Athos, probably attracted by Athanasios’s fame. 8 In the 
Vita B he is listed beneath those ‘hermits and anchorites siderophoroi, 
who grew old during their many years of asceticism, and, by divine dispo¬ 
sition, went to him [Athanasios] and asked to be guided by him’ 9 : this was 
seen as such a paradoxical phenomenon - especially in a time of high dia¬ 
lectical tension between hermitic and coenobitic lifestyles, - that the hagi- 
ographer had to recall the divine oikonomia to justify it, thus, he allowed 
us to perceive the great prestige of Athanasios. Nikephoros was the per¬ 
fect candidate to represent an eremitical alternative to the monastic ideal 
of Athanasios. His description faithfully reflects the ardor for hesychia, a 
characteristic of Italo-Greek contemporary monasticism (in its coenobitic 
outcomes, too); however, Athanasios - consistently with the coenobitic 
system he modeled on the micro-Asian synthesis - allows him to follow 
his ideal of solitary life, clearly in a dependence of that composite coe- 
nobium which was then the Lavra. So, from his arrival, Nikephoros can 
be positioned - despite his choice to ask for Athanasios’s fatherhood - in 
the context of the pre-Athanasian Athos, both from the institutional and 
from the ascetic-spiritual point of view. He seems, in fact, more a follower 
of the mythical Peter - the model of the absolute eremitism at Mount 
Athos - and a successor of St Euthymios the Younger - the founder of the 
monastery of Peristeri in Chalkidiki - than a disciple of Athanasios. 
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So, as it seems, at Mount Athos, Nikephoros keeps practicing the 
ascetic exercise of nudity - a teaching of his first master, St Phantinos, 
who practiced and preached ascetic nudity at the Merkourion 10 - cov¬ 
ered only with a cloth woven of animal hair (Tpixivqv ji6vr|v cwSova), 
according to the anchorites’s tradition, and he followed a diet typical 
of the hermits: dry bran bread (mrupa) soaked in warm water and sea¬ 
soned with salt. 11 However, when his dress was completely worn, Nike¬ 
phoros did not follow the hesycast diehards, who continued to wander 
in the mountains, barefoot and covered only by overgrown beard and 
hair. Instead, he entered the Lavra of Athanasios, where he reached per¬ 
fection through submission, the virtue par excellence of a coenobium, 
something entirely alien to the trials of the solitary life. The anonymous 
author of the Vita B underlines that Tfiv o/jqv auiou Staycoyfiv eiq if)v raw 
KoivoPiaKcov Kaxf|/Aa^cv’ 12 and, as for Athanasios, this radical change in 
the form of monastic asceticism did not necessarily involve a ‘conversion’ 
from hermitical to coenobitical life, but rather implied and represented 
the profound harmony with the directions of his new guide. In fact, the 
micro-Asian monastic synthesis - of which Athanasios was a representa¬ 
tive exponent - was based on the premise of the essential unity of monas¬ 
tic life, which is enhanced, rather than compromised, by the existence of 
the two forms of asceticism: the solitary and the communal. This reform, 
theoretical in its core, and institutional by consequence, gave to each of 
the two monastic lifestyles an instrumental function towards the ultimate 
goal of monastic fife: the purification of the heart, aimed at God’s praise, 
to be obtained by way of combat of the vices and exercise of virtues. 
Actually, for this purpose, the passage from one form of monastic life to 
another was extremely desirable (even if only for those strong enough to 
stand this change), as it allowed some monks to benefit from the spiritual 
advantages of both lifestyles in order to achieve perfection. And the hagi- 
ographers of St Athanasios record that the Calabrian monk Nikephoros, 
who had first lived as an absolute hermit on Mount Athos, and then as a 
cenobite, had reached that perfection, as it is testified by the miraculous 
phenomenon of the myron, which abundantly flowed from his bones. 

A marginal note in a precious codex from the monastery of Grottafer- 
rata, a codex surely transcribed by St Neilos himself, containing the Lau- 
siac History of Palladius (Crypt. B. p. I), alludes to the ‘holy Nikephoros 
the Naked of blessed memory’. If - as suggested by Enrica Follieri - this 
was a note of possession, 13 then we have on the pages of one of the 
most valuable Italo-Greek manuscripts (a codex which has never left 
Italy) a significant testimony concerning this Calabrian monk, disciple of 
St Phantinos and later of St Athanasios, dead and revered as myrovlitos 
on Mount Athos. This suggests that the radicalism of his asceticism, and 
the almost provocative form it had assumed, were clearly not incompat¬ 
ible with a cultivated personality, a lover of spiritually-edifying readings, 
and (at least once in his monastic life) owner of books. As Enrica Follieri 
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wrote: ‘here we have a light on the specific culture of the Italo-Greek 
monastic world even in its most radical forms of asceticism, and on the 
importance of the book’. 14 Moreover, since this note, likely one of posses¬ 
sion, has the character of an obituary, it represents also an incontrovert¬ 
ible evidence of a flow of information which from the monastic center 
reaches the outskirts: in fact, the news of the death of Nikephoros the 
Naked at the Lavra on Mount Athos arrives promptly all the way to the 
Italo-Greek monastic area of Grottaferrata. 

A triangular meeting: Phantinos, Athanasios of Lavra, 
and Paul the Eunuch 

It is the Life of Nikephoros’s first spiritual guide, the great Phantinos 
(a text composed in the shade of the Sacred Mountain by one of his 
disciples from Thessaloniki, between 986 and 996), which gives us evi¬ 
dence of a further meeting between Italo-Greek monasticism and Mount 
Athos. This meeting happened, so to speak, in neutral territory: Phanti¬ 
nos went (on a specific day and time) to the door called Cassandriotic; 
there he waited for the passage - which he had prophetically known - of 
two monks from Mount Athos going to Athens. 15 On their arrival, he 
prostrated himself to ask for their blessing, but they paid no attention 
to the unknown monk. Only then Phantinos revealed to one of his dis¬ 
ciples, outraged by what he had seen, that those two monks were the 
great Athanasios and Paul the Eunuch, those ‘who illuminate the desert 
spots like a lighthouse’. 16 Later, when those two saints, on the return trip, 
stopped in Thessaloniki expressly to meet Phantinos, whose fame they 
already knew, they immediately recognized him as that unknown postu¬ 
lant and admired his humility. 

Regardless of the historical reality of the meeting - Jacques Noret 17 
excludes it, while Enrica Follieri 18 does not, - this episode presents, in 
my opinion, strong emblematic and institutional values, symbolically 
expressed in a narrative context: values that are strictly related to the 
two significant personalities of Athonite monasticism presented here, and 
which reflect their personal relationships. If Athanasios - and his idea of 
monastic life - has already been described, Paul the Eunuch is now identi¬ 
fied as Paul I of Xeropotamou, founder of the eponymous monastery on 
Mount Athos, and later of that of Hagiou Pavlou. A later hagiography 
describes him, with a resounding anachronism, as the son of Emperor 
Michael I Rangabe (811-813), 19 but the history presents him as the most 
prestigious opponent, on Mount Athos, of Athanasios and of his monas¬ 
tic proposal. From the Lives of St Athanasios, we learn about Paul’s lead¬ 
ing role in the monastic synaxis of Karyes. 20 Moreover, from the typikon 
of the Emperor John I Tzimiskes (a typikon promulgated between 971 
and 972 and also known as the Tragos typikon ), we learn that only a few 
years earlier Paul was chosen to accompany to Constantinople the protos 
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of Mount Athos 21 - another Athanasios - where they went to submit to 
the Emperor the request to remove St Athanasios from Mount Athos. 
Clearly, this happened at the apex of the conflict between old and new 
monasticism on Mount Athos, when the monk Nicholas wrote the Life 
of St Peter the Athonite, 21 an ideological manifesto that gave voice to 
hard-core eremitism. Therefore, it seems unlikely that the two opponents 
were traveling together. One can only speculate that the hagiographer 
knew about the mission of the protos and of St Paul to Constantinople, 
and that he - by mistake or on purpose - exchanged the two Athanasi- 
oses and changed the destination of the trip. The exemplarity of the epi¬ 
sode lies in the fact that Athonite monasticism is presented to Phantinos, 
the famous Italo-Greek ascetic, in its two main components, personified 
in the two most important figures - which were just then engaged in a 
bitter conflict. On the other hand, the institutional importance of the 
narration lies in the fact that the two characters - and as a result their 
conceptions of monastic fife - are described as reconciled. In the light of 
this description of the re-composition of dialectical tensions, we cannot 
avoid evoking the synthesis between those two ideological fines proposed 
shortly before in Asia Minor, and which was undergoing in those years 
a direct verification, as we said at the beginning, either on Mount Athos 
and, with special features, in the Greek monastic areas of Southern Italy. 

A Calabrian monk teaching at Mount Athos: 

Bartholomew of Simeri 

All the evidence recorded so far dates from the period between the last 
quarter of the tenth century and the first quarter of the eleventh, that is, 
the first stage in the history of both Italo-Greek and Athonite monasti¬ 
cism. Hellenophone Italy was then being reshaped by a monastic reform 
that promoted the transition from a hermitic life to the coenobitic, con¬ 
sidered more effective to the achievement of salvation, whereas it was 
axiomatic that perfection could be achieved only within the solitary life. 
On Mount Athos a similar phenomenon was happening - even apart 
from these specific reasons - with the presence of absolute hermits like 
Nikephoros and of organized groups of hermits under the leadership of 
Athanasios. But here, too, the process had just begun, as we see with 
the diffusion of large coenobitical foundations on the Athanasian model 
(such as Vatopedi and Iviron), where changes regarding the statement of 
ideals and the new institutional models - in parallel with the phenom¬ 
enon of internationalization of this monastic area, by means of the influx 
of monastic communities ethnically different from the Greek - were 
experimented. 

The contacts between Mount Athos and Hellenophone Italy were 
maintained during the next period of their respective monastic histories, 
even when - on the Holy Mountain - the coenobitical hegemony and 
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the phenomenon of ‘internationalization’ were settled and permanently 
acquired, and when in Southern Italy Greek monasticism (already bound 
to the Latin civil and ecclesiastical domination) was further reformed 
in the way of a coenobitic maximalism and of a centralization process, 
both imposed by the Norman political power. Indeed, it is precisely with 
Bartholomew of Simeri that we recognize a shift. In fact, among the 
Italo-Greek monastic exponents, Bartholomew was the one more deeply 
involved in both operations, and his postitive actions made the contacts 
between Italo-Greek monasticism and Mount Athos concrete and com¬ 
pelling. His actions increase the evidence of contacts (in some cases shad¬ 
owy and symbolic) from the previous period. 

Even at this time, perhaps more than ever, the movement was from 
the periphery to the center. According to his biographer, Bartholomew 
went to Constantinople at the apex of his monastic curriculum. He had 
already founded the great monastery of Nea Hodigitiria near Rossano - 
later known as Path or Pathion, - a monastery which enjoyed revenues 
from the Norman kings (Adelasia and Roger II) and from the ammiras 
Christodoulos (Abd-er-Rahman en Nasrani, an Arab converted to Chris¬ 
tianity), and which had an exemption confirmed by the archbishop of 
Rossano, Nicholas Maleinos, and by a sigillion of Pope Paschal II. The 
reason for his trip to Constantinople was to equip his new foundation 
with books for the training of monks, liturgical objects and icons. The 
hagiographer significantly uses for the destination a very evocative ter¬ 
minology, calling the Capital ‘Queen of the cities and New Rome’, 23 an 
intentional expression of loyalty to Constantinople. Bartholomew’s jour¬ 
ney is significant from several points of view. It was, in fact, a return to 
his cubic and cultural roots, but it was also a way to reaffirm his own 
religious identity and his linguistic diversity; it was an eloquent sign of 
what Bartholomew thought of the relations between his Latin Norman 
king - to whom he was faithfully and devotedly subjected - and the only 
Roman Christian emperor - to whom his king was affirmed depend¬ 
ent. In the same context, he affirmed his ecclesiastical belonging to the 
patriarchate of the West, a patriarchate perfectly legitimate only in the 
frame of the pentarchical system, a system which - regardless of different 
rituals - covered the area of the whole Christian world. 

A problem with this plan arose during the Calabrian monk’s brief stay 
in Constantinople, during which he was also admitted to the presence 
of the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos and of his wife Irene Doukaina. 
In fact, Bartholomew changed his plans because a patrikios called Basil 
Kalimeris, who had probably known him at the imperial court and who 
had been strongly attracted by Bartholomew’s spiritual stature, per¬ 
suaded him to accept a different assignment. The patrikios not only gave 
him some precious fabric for liturgical use, but also a monastery from his 
property, located on Mount Athos and dedicated to St Basil, so that the 
Calabrian monk would take the leadership of the coenobium and renew 
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its spiritual life (apparently a declining one at that date). 24 According to 
Bartholomew’s hagiographer, the monastery belonged to the patrikios 
Basil, thus meaning that he was not also its founder. In this period, in fact, 
reference to belonging could be applied either to the founder, or to the 
charistikarios, i.e., a secular person of high social status who received the 
property of a monastery to guarantee its sustenance (acquiring its income 
in exchange) and to supervise its spiritual fervor. 25 So, it is by virtue of 
this kind of property rights on the monastery (that he enjoyed as chari¬ 
stikarios), and of his institutional duty to provide for the spiritual fervor 
of the monastery, that Basil was in the position to gift the monastery to 
Bartholomew, with the specific aim of deeply reforming its spiritual life. 
It is likely that - through this donation - Basil performed a double opera¬ 
tion: a real change of ownership, and the appointment of the Calabrian 
monk as hegumenos, a kind of appointment that sometimes fell within 
the prerogatives of the charistikarios. If this really happened, we would 
have here the most explicit evidence for the relationship between Italo- 
Greek monasticism and Mount Athos, of a movement from the periphery 
to the center (while the contrary is still a more plausible hypothesis): one 
of the fathers and leaders of Southern Italian monasticism becoming the 
owner and the hegumenos of an Athonite monastery, and, moreover, the 
reformer of its spirituality and lifestyle - surely according to the same 
criteria he had adopted in his Calabrian foundations. 

No other source confirms this event. That is why, surprised by the 
exceptional nature of it, Pierre Batiffol 26 denied veracity to this epi¬ 
sode, which instead was deemed credible by Mario Scaduto, 27 Teodoro 
Minisci 28 and more recently by Stefano Caruso. 29 We must give credit to 
Agostino Pertusi 30 for highlighting an element that, while not giving apo- 
dictic evidence of the fact, makes the event possible, or even probable. 
At the closure of the episode, the hagiographer affirms that, by virtue 
of Bartholomew’s work, the Athonite monastery of St Basil was called, 
from that moment on, ‘of the Calabrian’. Pertusi analyzes an hypo- 
mnima for the monastery of Iviron, written by Paul, the protos of Athos, 
in 1080, where he found the explicit mention of a ‘monastery of the 
Calabrian’. 31 The fact that this was the same monastery mentioned in 
the Vita of St Bartholomew is confirmed by a donation of the kellion of 
Profourni in Karyes, made by the protos John Tarchaneiotis in favor of 
the Megisti Lavra (perhaps dating back to 1108), where among the wit¬ 
nesses is listed also the hegumenos Ignatios from the monastery of Basil 
‘of the Calabrians’. 32 Thus, on the basis of the document of 1080, the 
Athonite monastery ‘of the Calabrian’ has its name even before Bartho¬ 
lomew’s arrival on Mount Athos. Pertusi’s hypothesis was aimed at not 
subverting the chronology of the Calabrian monk, so placing his jour¬ 
ney to Constantinople before, not after, the foundation of the Patir. So, 
starting from the homonymy between the ktitor and the patron saint 
of the monastery, Pertusi suggested that the patrikios Basil could have 
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been a Calabrian, and that he could have founded a monastery dedicated 
to his eponymous saint. Without questioning this possible foundation 
from the patrikios, the grammatical plural in the later document of 1108 
could, instead, suggest that the monastery of St Basil was then one of the 
‘national’ monasteries, a kind of institution which then began to affirm 
itself on the Holy Mountain, mainly inhabited by monks coming from 
the Hellenophone Italian monastic areas. 

This is not the only evocation of Italo-Greek monasticism on Athos. 
Even older proof is recorded while Athanasios was still living: a monas¬ 
tery on Mount Athos was called ‘of the Sicilian’ in an act of the protos 
Thomas. The act is said to have been prepared by Phantinos, the hegu- 
menos of the monastery ‘of the Sicilian’. 33 Also, ten years later, another 
document of the protos John lists, among the signatories, a Nikephoros, 
abbot of the monastery ‘of the Sicilian.’ 34 Again, in a document of the 
protos Theoktistos from 1035, we find the signature of a Gerasimos, 
hegumenos of the monastery ‘of the Sicilian’. 35 Also, in the aforemen¬ 
tioned donation of Profourni to the Megisti Lavra of 1080, next to the 
signature of the hegumenos Ignatios of St Basil ‘of the Calabrians’, we 
find the signature of John, hegumenos of the monastery ‘of the Sicil¬ 
ian.’ 36 Despite the fact that the documents related to this Athonite mon¬ 
astery are more numerous than those related to the monastery ‘of the 
Calabrian/s’, we have absolutely no information about the circumstances 
of its foundation (clearly a very old one), or about its denomination, or 
its ethnical configuration. In this case, the hypothesis of Agostino Per- 
tusi seems deprived of any confirm from the sources, and is also highly 
unlikely. Pertusi - though doubtfully - suggested that the ‘Sicilian’ holder 
of this monastery could have been St Elias the Younger, from Enna, also 
known as the Sicilian. He was one of the most ancient and famous expo¬ 
nents of Italo-Greek monasticism, who lived (up to the very beginning of 
the tenth century) at the tourma (an administrative unit) of the Salinae, 
a Calabrian monastic area. In 903, he died in Thessaloniki (as it would 
happen at the end of the century to St Phantinos), where he had moved 
not in order to promote his model of ascetic life in the East, but because 
he had been called to Constantinople by the Emperor Leo VI the Wise. 
Thus, he could not have left disciples in the city where his journey ended, 
nor have them found a monastery on Mount Athos in the name of their 
master. In fact, the anonymous author of the Life of St Elias makes a ref¬ 
erence to only one disciple who accompanied him in the East, Daniel, but 
stating that he returned to Salinae with the relics of the spiritual father. 
Also, at the beginning of the tenth century, the monastic area of Mount 
Athos had not yet become so attractive (it would become so only towards 
the end of the century), and the Hellenophone monks of Sicily, who were 
mainly settled in the monastic area of Mount Teja, around the monastery 
of St Philip of Agira, had already withdrawn from the Islamic domina¬ 
tion by migrating to the nearest monastic areas of Calabria. Finally, the 
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constant grammatical singular use of the expression ‘the Sicilian’ - unlike 
the double designation for the monastery ‘of the Calabrian/Calabrians’ - 
does not leave enough space to the hypothesis that this could have been 
a ‘national’ monastery. 

However, there is an element - in my opinion not sufficiently consid¬ 
ered by Pertusi - which speaks in favor of a sure Italo-Greek presence 
in the monastery ‘of the Sicilian,’ and specifically the name of the first 
hegumenos attested for the year 986, a name which undoubtedly implies 
the cult of a saint venerated only in Calabria. In fact, for chronological 
reasons, it cannot be Phantinos the Younger, monk at the Merkourion 
and later ascetic in Thessaloniki, but rather the name has to refer to the 
saint Phantinos the Younger was named after: St Phantinos the Elder of 
Tauriana. This was a saint, not a monk, probably from Late Antiquity, 
whose worship was inherited in Italo-Greek areas, and who was indeed 
emphasized for his miracles. 

Moreover, the possibility exists that another Calabrian, in a later 
period, enlightened with his ascetics the slopes of Mount Athos. He is 
none other than Nikephoros the Hesychast, a great guide of spiritual 
fife, who in his treatise Aoyoq axpcXdaq peordq Jtepi (pvXaicfjq KapSiaq (as it 
is transmitted in the manuscripts) has fully taken up the tradition of the 
Fathers on the practice of sobriety. St Gregory Palamas, who wrote about 
him in the second of its Triads for the Defence of the Holy Hesychasts, 
simply states that he was of Italian descent (sk TroAcov) and that, having 
abandoned the faith of the Latins for the Orthodox one, he retired to 
Mount Athos. There he acquired great fame as a spiritual guide, perhaps 
even becoming hegumenos. In 1276, he was arrested for his opposition 
to the unionistic policy of Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos, taken to 
trial in Constantinople and in Ptolemais (Acre), where the trial was held 
in front of the Dominican friar Thomas Agni of Lentini (Latin Patriarch 
and the Papal Legate), and was finally exiled to Latin Cyprus. Presum¬ 
ably, he returned - after the emperor’s death - on Athos, where he died 
(at Karyes, according to tradition) before the end of the century. 37 

However, even if sometimes he is called Nikephoros the Calabrian, 
it seems unlikely that he was a Calabrian Greek, or even just an Italo- 
Greek. The only argument in favor of this hypothesis (far from being 
conclusive) could be the choice of the monastic name Nikephoros, which 
recalls that of St Nikephoros the Naked, the disciple of St Phantinos in 
Calabria and that of St Athanasios on Mount Athos. On the other hand, 
the fact that Palamas called him generically ‘Italian’ and described him 
as born in the Latin KaKoSo^ia, and that St Nikodemos the Hagiorite 
defined him as ‘previously Latin’ in his Akolouthia of the Saint Hagiorite 
Fathers leads us to think that he ethnically belonged to the western 
world. In fact, long after the dreadful 1204, unlike other Westerners, the 
Calabrians were considered ‘Orthodox Christians’ by the more general 
conscience of Greek Orthodoxy. This is attested by the Memorial against 
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the Latins of Constantine Stilbes, 39 who quoted a passage from the Opu- 
sculum contra Francos falsely attributed to Photios (but in reality written 
after the conflict of 1054), 40 a passage already used between 1054 and 
1112 by John of Claudioupolis and by Niketas Seides. 41 

Mount Athos: a normative reference 

In Norman times, we find a new set of Italo-Greek monastic sources 
that can usefully be related to the hagiographical ones: the legal texts. 
These texts are the liturgical ones - the typika which encoded cultural 
traditions - and the disciplinary ones - which ruled and governed the 
monasteries’s spiritual and material life. 42 At that time, in the Helleno- 
phone monasteries there was a great flourishing of these disciplinary 
documents, which seems aimed at guaranteeing for the monasteries, 
according to an interpretation, complete independence from the figure 
of charistikarios. The shadow of Mount Athos is reflected, through those 
texts, in the Italo-Greek typika, where a list is provided of the authorita¬ 
tive models that inspired their writers. A cross-reference to a law of ‘the 
Sacred Mountain’ is almost always proposed in these lists, harmonized 
with the two sets of rules - liturgical and disciplinary - on which every 
monastic rule in the Greek East was rooted: the one from Jerusalem - i.e., 
the typikon of St Sabas - and the Stoudite one. The latter was a set of 
laws codified over time (as suggested by Theodore himself) in the Con- 
stantinopolitan monastery of Stoudios, 43 with a difference. In fact, in the 
latter two cases the reference is to two specific monastic foundations (the 
Sabaite Lavra and the monastery of Stoudios) and to normative sources 
clearly identified, while the reference to Mount Athos remains absolutely 
generic, never pointing to a specific monastery, but to the whole monastic 
area. Thus, it is not easy to pinpoint to what texts of the Athonite tradi¬ 
tion the Italo-Greek lawmakers directly refer. Pertusi positively affirms 
that reference is made to the legislation ascribed to St Athanasios, namely 
the Hypotyposis (963, perhaps revisited around 1020), 44 the Typikon 
(973-975) 45 and the Diathiki (after 993). 46 In my opinion, if this was 
the case, the specific law would have been named - as in the other two 
cases - according to the monastery (here the Lavra) or after its real or 
supposed author (here Athanasios). It is therefore perhaps more likely 
that the reference was to two normative documents, somehow anoma¬ 
lous when compared to the typika. These documents are characterized 
by attention not to an individual foundation but more generally to the 
monasticism of Mount Athos. The first one - and perhaps the best known 
to Italo-Greek legislators - is the typikon Tragos (i.e., written on goat 
skin), attributed to the Emperor John I Tzimiskes, 47 but written between 
971 and 972 by the superior of the monastery of Stoudios, Euthymios 
(who had been sent to Athos to resolve the conflict between Athanasios 
and the extreme hesychasts). While in the Athanasian hagiography the 
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mediator is described as a supporter of the positions of the founder of 
Lavra, what emerges clearly from the text (still preserved in the original 
in the Archive of the Protaton of Karyes on Athos) is that Euthymios had 
been sent to ensure the interests of all three components of monasticism 
on Mount Athos: the new coenobitism, the organized anchorites and the 
absolute hermits. A second document could be recognized in the Typikdn 
of Constantine IX Monomachos, 48 who, in 1046, issued a set of rules 
that had been written one year earlier by the Athonite monk Kosmas 
Tzintziloukes. The emperor himself had appointed Kosmas as a mediator 
for a new crisis mounted on the Holy Mountain around the interpreta¬ 
tion of certain clauses of the Typikdn of Tzimiskes, perhaps provoked 
once again by the more conservative monks. 

It has to be remarked that the Italo-Greek typika make authoritative 
reference to the regulations of Mount Athos, St Sabas and Stoudios, 
always concerning food provisions or liturgical questions. It is the case 
of the Sicilian monastery of St Mary of Mili, but especially of the typika 
of the area around Otranto, where the tradition of Athos is explicitly 
privileged in the title itself of the typikdn of the monastery of St Nicholas 
of Casole: there, referring to the recitation of Terce (the Third Hour) on 
Easter Sunday, it is expressly stated that, although the Sabaite rule would 
be preferable, in the monastery it is mandatory to follow that of Mount 
Athos. 

Holy Italo-Greek monks portrayed at Mount Athos 

In the field of hagiology, as is well known, iconology is a documentation 
fully complementary to hagiography. In fact, iconography does not sim¬ 
ply translate hagiographical contents, but effectively demonstrates the 
spread of a cult. From this point of view, some evidence for the depiction 
of Italo-Greek monks on the walls of Mount Athos monastic buildings 
and churches can be found, although it is somewhat disappointing since 
representations are very few and cannot always be determined and iden¬ 
tified with absolute certainty. In only one monastery, the Serbian one 
of Chiliandari, St Neilos appears in the ranks of the holy monks on the 
northern wall of the liti, and St Phantinos is depicted in the exonarthex, 
also called the ‘narthex of Lazarus’. 49 This monastery was repainted in 
1803, according to the style of the time, including the frescoes in ques¬ 
tion. But, as can be deduced from the iconography, they were exactly 
modeled on the original frescoes of the ‘Macedonian’ school at Thessa¬ 
loniki: those of the liti - by George Kallierges - can be dated to 1320, and 
those of the exonarthex can be dated after 1375-80, when the Serbian 
prince-martyr Lazar added this building to the katholikdn. 

The nun Maximi, from the monastery of the Annunciation of Ormylia 
(in Chalkidiki), is the author of a new edition - with translation into 
modern Greek and extensive commentary - of the Lives of these two 
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saints. 50 She recorded and published these two images, but declared she 
could not find any other image on Mount Athos. Besides, she noted a 
probable representation of St Neilos in the monastery of St George in 
Staro-Nagoricane, in Slavic Macedonia, where the saint is portrayed - 
significantly - next to St Athanasios the Athonite, in a fresco painted 
between 1316 and 1318 by Michael and Eutychius Astrapades, the 
famous painters from Thessaloniki. Moreover, the numerical indication 
of ‘thirty’ (A’) next to the figure of St Phantinos is present in the fresco 
of Chilandari also. This number has been interpreted as an indication of 
the day of the month (August) when the saint is commemorated, thus 
making the identification with the Calabrian St Phantinos almost certain. 
A similar numerical indication is missing - or has not been preserved - in 
the fresco depicting St Neilos. But in the lift is depicted another Neilos 
spelling, this time St Neilos the Ascetic (erroneously called ‘of Sinai’), a 
prolific author of spiritual texts and perhaps a disciple of St John Chrys¬ 
ostom, who lived as monk at Ankyra, in Galatia, between the fourth and 
fifth centuries. This was the saint whose name was assumed by Nicholas 
of Rossano when he received the monastic habit, so it is quite likely that 
the second Neilos portrayed there (next to a St Michael who might be 
St Michael Synkellos) is St Neilos the Calabrian, whose fame - as stated 
in the passage of his Life from which we started - had reached Mount 
Athos. 
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8 Nicholas-Nektarios of 
Otranto 

A Greek monk under Roman 
obedience 
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Up until the end of the twelfth century, the history of Greek monasticism 
in Salento is not very different from that of other areas of the former 
Byzantine domains under the rule of the Normans. Actually, we do not 
know any names of local monks or priests whose fame spread abroad, at 
least throughout all Greek-speaking Southern Italy. This does not mean 
that there was no cultural life in Salento. The difficulty we face is that 
no distinctive features help us to identify a properly Salentinian Greek 
culture: books were copied but we are rarely able to identify them if no 
explicit information on their provenance is given; as far as we know, very 
ordinary books circulated, but, basically, none or very few classical ones. 1 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, however, a very interesting per¬ 
sonality arises in history: Nicholas-Nektarios of Otranto, who was a Greek 
monk, a grammar teacher and, later, the abbot of the monastery of St Nicho¬ 
las at Casole. His education is unknown to us, which is a real pity as the 
depth of his knowledge strikingly conflicts with the apparent desolation of 
his cultural context. In the decades following his life, the Terra d’Otranto 
became one of the most important areas for the transmission of Greek cul¬ 
ture in the Italian Middle Ages: poetry (such as very rare Late-Antique epics), 
philosophy, grammar, and of course theological writings were the basis for 
a widespread culture which was not confined to Casole any longer. 2 When, 
two centuries later, Janus Laskaris came to Apulia in order to procure manu¬ 
scripts for the Medici’s collection, he found a still lively intellectual life among 
priests and monks in very small and quite isolated towns, such as Mon- 
tesardo, Corigliano, and Zollino. Over the course of the following pages, 
we will elucidate how the close and somehow problematic relations that 
Nicholas-Nektarios entertained with both ecclesiastical and secular power 
affected the cultural development of his country, since those relations were 
conditioned by the purpose of defining Greek identity in a period of crisis. 

The ecumenical dialogue: Nicholas-Nektarios’s silence 
on the primacy 

The main reason for Nicholas-Nektarios’s fame consists in his three jour¬ 
neys to the Byzantine Empire (both on its Latin and Greek sides) as a 
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translator and fellow to Western legates, when he was not yet abbot. For 
this role he was chosen because of his competence in the two languages, 
Latin and Greek, and his knowledge of both theological systems. He is 
himself a source of information about his diplomatic activity, because in 
the treatise he wrote about the controversial themes that separated the 
Roman and Byzantine Churches, the Tria syntagmata, he spoke about 
his experience, and his readings and talks, as a fellow of the papal leg¬ 
ate, Cardinal Benedict of Santa Susanna, in 1205-07. 3 Something really 
rather odd should not be overlooked: as a Greek monk, he rejected Latin 
orthodoxy (from the insertion of the Filioque in the Creed to the Western 
permission to shave beards, and so on) and, in his treatise, he constantly 
addressed the Latins as “brothers” who are wrong. On the other hand, as 
he was under the jurisdiction of the pope whose primacy he had to admit 
to, just like the whole Greek-speaking Church of Southern Italy, he was 
also credited as a loyal and reliable interpreter, who could be useful for 
the cause of unity. This apparent contradiction is the essence of Greek 
monasticism in Apulia in the thirteenth century: Nicholas based the defi¬ 
nition of his own identity on the underlining of differences beyond the 
apparent similarities. It is not surprising that, just because of that fluctu¬ 
ating or composite identity, Nicholas was, in the eyes of Cardinal Ben¬ 
edict, the perfect link between the two sides of the Ionian Sea. 

The Tria syntagmata are not the accurate record of what the legations 
really said: Nicholas is inspired by those talks, but he rebuilds the archi¬ 
tecture of his work, using the literature on the topic without a chroni¬ 
cler’s precision. We are informed about the actual content of those talks 
by Nicholas Mesarites’s historical account as well, so we can compare 
the two versions. The main issue of controversy was obviously the pope’s 
primacy: Mesarites’s account totally focuses on that. 4 The Greeks were 
repeating traditional (mainly Photian) arguments against the subordina¬ 
tion of the Byzantine Church to Rome, 5 but, on a political plane, their 
force was somewhat weaker than at the time of Michael Keroularios. Not 
even one word about this problem appears in Nicholas-Nektarios’s essay: 
the reader might guess that such a tricky issue was not even touched dur¬ 
ing the talks. Moreover, reading Mesarites’s account gives the impression 
of a less peaceful confrontation than that which Nicholas-Nektarios tends 
to represent. 6 Even if we did not have Mesarites’s account, we would be 
sure of the centrality of that issue in the debate and of the Latins’s aggres¬ 
siveness just by recalling the letter that Pope Innocent III sent to the new 
Latin Emperor Baldwin I on 15 May 1205 through Cardinal Benedict. In 
it, Pope Innocent invited the Emperor to be tolerant towards the Greeks, 
provided they submitted to papal authority; and, at the very beginning, 
the pope closely connected the unity of the Church with the submission 
to the only “ caput et magistrum, quasi Noe archam.” 7 

One more detail deserves to be noticed. The Tria syntagmata are to 
be dated between 1220 and 1225, according to Hoeck and Loenertz. 8 
That means that, when Nicholas-Nektarios attended to the composition 
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of this work, he had already taken part in Cardinal Pelagius Galvani’s 
mission to the East (1214-15), which had the same purpose of Cardi¬ 
nal Benedict’s, i.e., the union of the Church. How should we interpret 
Nicholas-Nektarios’s silence on this episode? The talks of 1205-07 had 
failed in their main aim; thus, Pelagius’s appointment as head of the new 
legation had a very different meaning, as he at first used an iron fist 
against all clerics unwilling to accept papal primacy and even caused 
a struggle with the Emperor for that reason. 9 Although he later took a 
softer stance, Pelagius’s attitude towards the usages and beliefs of the 
Greeks was never inspired by the tolerance Nicholas considered to be 
the only way to achieve the longed-for union. When the legation arrived 
at Nicaea and then followed Emperor Theodore I Laskaris to Herakleia 
Pontike, during what appears as the political phase of the mission, the 
first theme to be disputed was precisely the primacy of the Roman see. 10 

The Latins attacked first with the question: why did Constantinople, 
which is second and “daughter” after Rome, rudely split off from its 
“mother”? Mesarites, then bishop of Ephesus, offered quite an interest¬ 
ing answer, even though it does not radically depart from the limits of 
traditional arguments. If Rome claims its hegemony because of Peter’s 
martyrdom, then a much greater authority should be recognized to the 
Patriarch of Antioch, because Peter spent much of his teaching career 
in that city, and even more should be recognized to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, because Jesus Christ himself suffered his Passion there. The 
actual roots of Roman primacy lay in its being the heart of Empire, even 
before the evangelic message. When the axis of the Empire moved to the 
New Rome, the hegemonic role within the Church should have moved, 
too: “but we know that Constantine the Great assigned an even greater 
authority to the Church of Rome, when he moved all the symbols of 
power to this Mighty City (i.e., Constantinople), which was even credited 
with his name and deemed worthy of the title of queen of the cities.” 11 

Mesarites’s mild speech intended to show that no political insubor¬ 
dination explains the separation of the Byzantine Church from Rome, 
but only dogmatic issues, such as the procession of the Holy Spirit from 
both the Father and the Son, or from the Father only. This is the weed 
contaminating the pure wheat, i.e., “the teaching of the Lord according 
to the Apostles and the Fathers;” that is why - Mesarites claims - “by 
necessity we will follow our Church, which keeps on imparting the right¬ 
eous teaching just as it did before.” 12 The Roman Church, authorita¬ 
tive as to its origin, had departed from the evangelical truth. Whoever 
reads Nicholas-Nektarios’s Tria syntagmata finds the same theological 
approach: Latin and Greek Churches shared the same faith, but in the 
end the Latins betrayed and abandoned it. 

Nicholas-Nektarios’s silence on the subject of the primacy in his trea¬ 
tises appears, then, as a subsequent choice breaking out from Mesarites’s 
dialectic pattern. 13 The following seems to be the first layer of meaning: 
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the primacy issue is a false one, as the submission of the Byzantine 
Church to the pope may be accepted, provided that Greek orthodox 
faith and usages are preserved. However, that does not mean that this 
issue was of no concern to Nicholas-Nektarios. He did not write about 
it in his dialectic work against the Latins, but he still kept on thinking 
and collecting materials about the matter. A more in-depth inquiry is 
needed. 

Studying the primacy issue through canon law 

At the end of the first, and surely more challenging, of the two aforemen¬ 
tioned missions to the East, in December 1206 Nicholas-Nektarios cop¬ 
ied the portion of Theodore Balsamon’s commentary to the Nomocanon 
containing the Greek translation of the Donation of Constantine, the 
forged document upon which the papacy based its supremacy. He did 
so “in the Great Palace of Constantinople by invitation of Cardinal Ben¬ 
edict,” as the subscription declares. Later, he took his copy to Casole, 
when he returned, and a plentiful amount of copies sprung from it from 
then on. None of the surviving manuscripts is contemporary to Nicho¬ 
las, but their circulation testifies to the importance and the long-lasting 
impact of the cultural operation he enlivened. For instance, the oldest of 
these manuscripts is Vat. gr. 1276 (first third of the fourteenth century), 
a most valuable witness of the poetic production of Salento, along with 
many other texts. A close scrutiny of its content shows the presence of 
a curious controversial anti-Latin writing, falsely ascribed to a Nicholas 
patriarch of Constantinople, and of an anti-Latin poem, falsely ascribed 
to Michael Psellos. It is not surprising that the first one uses plenty of the 
arguments and quotations displayed in Nicholas’s Tria syntagmata-, and 
that its attitude towards the Latins is as mild as Nicholas’s, because these 
are depicted as brothers in need of correction rather than as enemies to 
be defeated. 14 It is in this context that we find our oldest apograph of 
Nicholas’s transcription of the Constitutum Constantini. It is noteworthy 
that all these materials of Nicholas-Nektarios’s collection ended up in a 
manuscript, Vat. gr. 1276, that we should ascribe to the milieu of Drosos 
of Aradeo, a teacher whose interests ranged from Classical philosophy to 
Greek grammar and rhetoric. This manuscript shows with great clarity 
its didactic intent: it contains etymologica; treatises on poetic meter and 
grammar; basic catechisms of the Catholic faith, such as John of Damas¬ 
cus’s Expositio fidei; one of the richest anthologies of the Greek poetry 
from Salento; and even a short poem in Salentinian dialect but written 
in Greek alphabet on learning the art of writing. 15 The presence of the 
extract from the Constitutum within such materials is a clear demonstra¬ 
tion of the relevance that the issue of the primacy had for the education 
of a marginal society of monks, priests and lay people, whose identity 
was straddling two potentially opposite obediences. 
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We still need to find a fully convincing explanation for Nicholas- 
Nektarios’s silence on that issue. His interest in the Constitutum is an 
important clue, but we do not know how he felt about it. We risk over¬ 
laying on him what later generations thought, when the ties with Western 
Christianity had become increasingly strong, while the Eastern tie was 
loosening. 

For instance, the manuscript Vat. gr. 1276 (which is about a century 
later than Nicholas’s autograph) unfortunately lacks the beginning of the 
Constitutum because of the loss of a leaf. In a still later copy, the sixteenth- 
century Vat. gr. 1416, a short preface says that Balsamon “reveals how 
every church is legitimated by the Roman pope, as may be seen from the 
testament of Constantine the Great.” Were those words - so assertive in 
believing in the demonstrative strength of that document - written by 
Nicholas himself? 16 Such belief, indeed, is not rare in the culture of the early 
thirteenth century, even on the Greek side, and is easy to explain if one just 
thinks of the instability of the Greek political situation. At the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the Salentinian humanist Antonio Galateo reinforces 
this interpretation when he writes a letter to Pope Julius II and sends him 
a copy of the Constitutum, “that Nicholas of Otranto, man of extraor¬ 
dinary culture for his time, took back from the archives of the Emperors 
in Constantinople.” He claims to have saved it “from the massacre of 
Otranto, that we cannot remember without crying, when the monastery 
[of Casole] was devastated and destroyed by the Turks and its library with 
books of every kind was burnt.” 17 For Galateo the Donation is “certain 
and doubtless”: with superficial disdain he discards Lorenzo Valla’s dem¬ 
onstration of its falsity and tries to argue for its authenticity by saying that 
Nicholas of Otranto found the document in the arcana of the Byzantine 
imperial court, where only God’s will could have defended it from the 
destructive blasphemy of the impious Emperors. However, Galateo was 
writing when the fall of Constantinople had definitely removed one of the 
two poles of attraction for the Salentinian clergy. 

We can doubt that the question was as simple for Nicholas-Nektarios. 
Andre Jacob found in the Vatican manuscript Barb. gr. 324 (a commen¬ 
tary to the Nomocanon, end of the twelfth century) various annotations 
by Nicholas-Nektarios’s hand about many points of canon law. 18 One 
of them is very important for our purposes. At f. 67v, the manuscript 
contains Alexios Aristenos’s commentary on the very controversial 28th 
canon of Council of Chalcedon. The canon states that the bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople is “held in equal honor” ( homotimos ) as the bishop of Rome 
and that the bishops of Pontus, Asia, Thracia and the barbaroi should be 
consecrated by the bishop of Constantinople. Aristenos specifies that the 
equality is the consequence of the fact that in the New Rome there are 
the seats of the Senate and of the Emperor; moreover, according to him, 
the canon implies the statement that the bishops of Macedonia, Illyria, 
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Thessaly, Attica, and Peloponnesos should be obedient to the bishop of 
Rome. 19 Nicholas-Nektarios writes, in the outer and lower margin of 
the page, in Greek and in Latin: “In the 11th Book of the Codex, 21st 
decision, it is stated: Constantinople will have the privileges not only 
of Italy, but of the Old Rome itself.” Here Nicholas is drawing on the 
Codex lustiniani that he knows through the Basilika by Leo VI the Wise. 
While Leo’s Greek text, almost identical to Nicholas’s, 20 maintains the 
ambiguity, the original Latin text doubtlessly clarifies that the law cov¬ 
ers the juridical and administrative status of the city, which is not only 
that of ius Italicum, but that of Rome itself, as it is the second capital of 
the Empire. 21 Undoubtedly, Nicholas intended the law as regarding the 
equal ecclesiastical dignity and prerogatives of the bishops of the two 
cities: not only because of the reference to the problematic 28th canon 
of Chalcedon, but also because Nicholas translates the Greek pronomia 
(“privileges”) with the Latin primatum, a technical term in the discussion 
on the primacy in the Church. 

Nonetheless, this shift from the administrative meaning to the ecclesi¬ 
astical one is not an error at all. In fact, the Corpus Juris Civilis (section 
De sacrosanctis ecclesiis et de rebus et privilegiis earum) preserves the 
same law with a more complete formulation: it orders the clergy of Illyria 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the bishop of Constantinople, whose 
authority is properly based on the pronomia as defined in the Codex. 22 
Thus, when Nicholas reads in Aristenos’s commentary that the isotimia, 
i.e., the balanced authority of the two patriarchs, implies a very narrow 
jurisdiction for the Constantinopolitan Church, he recalls a disposition 
that allows thinking to a much wider extent about the power of that 
Church. This kind of interpretation shows how carefully he meditated 
on such legal dispositions concerning the respective authority of the pope 
and the patriarch. 23 Surely, Nicholas had in mind also the debate spring¬ 
ing from the aforementioned canon of Chalcedon. The 36th canon of the 
Council in Trullo (or Quinisext in 692) had confirmed the equal preroga¬ 
tives but sanctioned that Constantinople was second after Rome; and, 
later on, the 21st canon of the Council of Constantinople VI (the one that 
decreed the deposition of the fiercely anti-Roman Patriarch Photius) had 
again remarked the subordination of Constantinople to Rome: Nicholas 
noted neither of them down. 

The issue of the obedience was truly an uncomfortable one for Nicho¬ 
las. In the same Nomocanon manuscript, he comments on a passage of 
Aristenos’s commentary about the relation between the bishop and the 
clergy and quotes a sentence from Jerome in the margin (“Be submis¬ 
sive to your pastor and love him just like the father of your soul”) at f. 
92r. 24 In this passage, Jerome asks the bishops to remember that they are 
priests themselves, not lords, so that the hierarchy can be observed with 
fairness. 
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The challenging acceptance of the Pope’s doctrinal 
supremacy 

At the Third Council of Melfi in 1089, the Greek bishops in Italy had 
been forced to accept the pope’s authority, as a consequence of the Nor¬ 
man conquest; vainly, Basil, ordained bishop of Reggio by the patriarch 
of Constantinople, had tried to deny obedience to Urban II and eventu¬ 
ally fled away from Italy. 25 A short period of pacific cohabitation fol¬ 
lowed and the recognition of papal jurisdiction might have been nothing 
more than a formal act for decades. The manuscript at Turin, C.III.17, 
containing the Typikon of the monastery of Casole, preserves a letter by 
the patriarch of Constantinople to Paul, bishop of Gallipoli, in response 
to his questions about certain liturgical problems. 26 If the date 1174 is 
correct, 27 it is noteworthy that, still then, a Greek bishop felt a stronger 
link to Constantinople than to Rome. 28 After that, matters started to get 
worse. At the end of the twelfth century, under the Popes Celestine III and 
Innocent III, when Nicholas was becoming a monk, the Roman Church 
issued various documents condemning the Greek priests who were trying 
to be ordained by a geographically closer Greek bishop rather than by 
their ordinary Latin bishop. 29 

It is easy to understand that accepting the pope’s episcopal authority, 
for Nicholas-Nektarios, was somehow compulsory, especially because 
the Fourth Crusade had put in serious difficulty the Church of Constan¬ 
tinople, and even the patriarch’s theologians had uttered just a few faint 
arguments against the papal primacy. Nonetheless, he kept on gather¬ 
ing information from the canon law above all, and reflections on the 
topic: not for his writing Against the Latins, that remains moot on that 
point - et pour cause! - but, we should say, for his daily confrontation 
with the Latin hierarchy. On second thoughts, the work Against the 
Latins itself is a quiet refutation of papal primacy, at least according to 
a strict interpretation of the term, insofar as it rejects the papal goal of 
a reduction of the differences, in liturgy and customs, between Greeks 
and Latins. 30 

An episode allows us to glimpse a less pacific attitude towards Roman 
power than we would expect. In 1231, the archbishop of Bari, Marino 
Filangieri, wrote to Pope Gregory IX and asked him to prohibit bap¬ 
tism with the Greek formula (“Let [X] be baptized” instead of “I bap¬ 
tize you”). At first, the pope accepted Filangieri’s point of view, but his 
rescript caused the uprising of the Greek population. The first Greek 
delegation failed in its purpose, because it lacked sufficient theological 
knowledge. The pope required a second, more competent delegation 
from the imperium Romaniae; after hearing this second delegation, how¬ 
ever, he changed his mind and declared the tolerability of their formula. 
Nicholas-Nektarios was the leader of the latter delegation. We know this 
through a letter of thanks he received from George Bardanes, bishop 
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of Kerkyra (summer 1232). Here is how Bardanes describes the urgent 
desire of his own clergy who wanted to be better informed on the events: 

How can you stand that we know nothing about Nektarios’s travel 
to the most glorious Rome or about his impetuous strength, inspired 
by God? He behaved with such braveness and freedom against his 
adversaries that you would say he was not there to be judged, but 
to judge and condemn the nasty errors of the heretics. He became a 
sword; he separated the truth and the lie and flamed as a fire, which 
will burn those who corrupt the dogmas and light the path to those 
who come closer to the truth. 31 

What seems remarkable is that news of Nicholas-Nektarios’s free 
assertiveness towards the Roman Curia arrived in Kerkyra other than via 
Nicholas himself and inflamed the local Greek clergy, so that Nicholas 
could show up as an “Olympic winner, decorated with many crowns and 
awards.” 32 Nicholas’s concern was, quite obviously, a very common one, 
with an extreme potential to rally the crowds in its support. 

The political crisis of the Byzantine Empire, the failure of the collo¬ 
quies for the union of the Churches, the risk of splintering for the Eastern 
Church itself as a consequence of the competition on the Imperial title: 
these were all factors that weakened the Greek civilization in front of 
an increasingly assertive Roman power. 33 The papacies of Innocent III 
and Gregory IX were marked by an expansion of papal control on every 
kind of subject, from ethics, to canon law, to the liturgy. The riots at the 
University of Paris led the pope to issue a bull (Parens scientiarum) that 
inhibited the teaching of Aristotle de naturali philosophia by saying: “if 
you attempt to base faith on reason more than it is permissible, do you 
not make it vain and useless, as faith has no merit where human reason 
proves it by test?” 34 

It is not easy to define precisely what Nicholas-Nektarios felt about the 
pope’s presumption to master the Christian consciences just by exerting 
despotic power. Of course, his due obedience reduced him to silence, or, 
at least, forced him to avoid any detailed analysis of the logical foun¬ 
dation of the primacy. However, he was allowed to wonder and write 
about how to search for truth: on methodological grounds, Aristotelian 
syllogism was, in his opinion, the most precious inheritance from the 
Greek thought of the Fathers. Nicholas-Nektarios wrote a text entitled: 
Discourse against those who deny the value of culture and allege, by way 
of excuse, their cautious reverence, although they are just uninitiated and 
incapable to turn their mind to the study of Greek and profane knowl¬ 
edge; it is here demonstrated, by way of syllogism, that the latter can be 
very useful, if one attends to it in the proper way. 35 Unfortunately, this 
work did not pass the test of time: it is, perhaps, one of the most deplor¬ 
able losses to the Greek culture of Medieval Salento. We know about 
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it just because, in his journey to Apulia, Janus Laskaris found it in the 
remote private library of a priest from Corigliano d’Otranto and decided 
to take down a note about it; otherwise, it would have completely dis¬ 
appeared from our knowledge. Was it too critical or disrespectful of a 
traditionalist and authoritative culture? We may never know. 

The shadow of Frederick II 

Nicholas-Nektarios evidently considered his monastery as a bulwark 
against ignorance and, therefore, defended the practices of worship that 
were rooted in it. As a grammar teacher, he surrounded himself with 
students who were not only monks or priests; some of them were laymen 
of some importance in the society or even in the imperial administra¬ 
tion, such as John Grasso, notary of Frederick II, or John’s son Nicho¬ 
las, 36 or the notary Andrew of Brindisi. In the light of what we noticed 
above, it would be tempting to ascribe a Ghibelline spirit to Nicholas- 
Nektarios, especially if we recall his mission to Nicaea for Frederick II, 
or if we consider the fiercely Ghibelline accents in many poems of the so- 
called Nektarios-circle. Disappointingly, we know almost nothing about 
Nicholas-Nektarios’s travels by the Emperor’s order (but we may guess 
they were frequent); 37 and, within the “circle,” the poet who was most 
hostile to the Latin Church, George of Gallipoli, may have no actual 
connection to Nektarios, or, at least, we have no firm hint about that. 38 

Surely, Nicholas-Nektarios was a realistic and acute man, whose dip¬ 
lomatic skills let him confront the great powers of his time. However, we 
need to remember that, when the Despotate of Epiros had been reduced 
to a local power after Klokotnica (1230), John III Doukas Vatatzes, now 
only pretender to the Imperial throne, had to find allies against the Latin 
Empire of Byzantium. He had two deeply conflicting alternatives: either to 
try to induce the pope to interrupt his support to the Latins, by offering the 
union of the Churches, or to form an alliance with Frederick, whose aim 
was to contain the papal influence on the international scene. Nicholas- 
Nektarios’s taking part in a delegation sent to Nicaea by Frederick - even 
as a mere interpreter - could not be meaningless for the Roman Curia. 
At that moment, it had to seem to be as a treachery. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know if Nicholas kept on serving his emperor also after Frederick 
was excommunicated (1228); 39 on the other hand, this question requires 
knowing how intense their relationship was and, above all, what Nicho¬ 
las thought about an excommunication inflicted by the Roman pope for 
political reasons. 40 That is exactly what we do not know. 

Nicholas-Nektarios’s last years 

During the last years of his life, Nicholas-Nektarios maintained a critical 
view of the papacy, guilty of not driving Latin Christianity to the dog¬ 
matic purity of the origins and of imposing its beliefs with no sense of 
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tradition and logic rationality. By his usual prudent dissimulation, some 
glimpses of this attitude can be grasped. The manuscript Florence, Laur. 
Pint. 5.36 (late thirteenth century) contains a version of the Tria syn¬ 
tagmata augmented by supplementary chapters. In this case, the date of 
composition may be easily ascertained: while discussing the issue of the 
Filioque, the author mentions the Creed engraved in Greek and Latin by 
Pope Leo III onto two silver shields he saw “with his own eyes” in the 
Basilica of St Paul (ff. 117v-118r); 41 that happened, as we said before, in 
1232. These chapters are, then, among the last things he wrote before 
he died (1235). The manuscript also contains some pieces that cannot 
be found elsewhere: remarkably, one on the worship of sacred images. 
This short text is split into two parts (ff. lllv-113v and 115r-116v), 
interspersed by the explanation why women should not be allowed to 
approach the altar. 42 This shift in content marks that these texts are to be 
thought of as a set of working notes, copied out in this order by a scribe 
after some decades, evidently because they had been left in a draft state 
by the late Nicholas-Nektarios. 

The argument that the author alleges to sustain the acceptability of 
the worship of icons is quite customary: the worship of what bears a 
mark of the divinity is not veneration or cult, which are to be reserved 
for the divinity itself. Logic is still the main path of inquiry: “The proper¬ 
ties (i5ioTr|?) of things of different genre and nature (tcov srspoysvcov Kcd 
STspotpucov) cannot be one and the same (pia xai f| ami)), even when we 
call things synonymously with the same appellation (opcovupcoc; pia xfj 
7ipoor|yopiq), as it is the case of the animal and its drawing” (f. lllv). 
Nicholas-Nektarios quotes testimonies from the Fathers and canonical 
decrees from the Councils, which confirm his iconodule position. The 
foremost question we should ask is why Nicholas-Nektarios, in the 
1230s, perceives the aversion to the worship of icons with urgent alarm, 
while the second council of Nicaea (787) should have definitively solved 
the matter. Nicholas-Nektarios himself provides us with some rather 
obscure clues: “some of you Latins reject the icons; this issue has been 
discussed in some synods, as we quickly recalled in the first treatise” (f. 
112r); and later on, “let it be said outside this treaty, as we do not want 
to write so bitterly against anyone; but, because of those who reject the 
sacred icons, we are going to list some canons from the seventh council” 
(f. 115r). He does not name his polemical interlocutor, but it is quite 
clear that he is thinking of an austere and potentially aniconic tendency 
that was emerging within the Cistercian Order. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
in his Apology to William Abbot of St Thierry, had launched a polemic 
against Cluniac laxity and, in particular, against the glut of magnificence 
in the visual apparatus of churches and monasteries: “Just show them a 
beautiful picture of some saint. The brighter the colors, the saintlier he 
will appear to them. Men rush to kiss and are invited to contribute: there 
is more admiration for beauty than veneration for sanctity.” He goes on 
blaming the floor mosaics depicting saints: “what reverence is shown to 
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the saints when we walk on them? ” 43 He considers the excessive use of 
religious imagery as a distraction of the senses from pure contemplation. 

Bernard was the initiator of what some scholars call, somehow inap¬ 
propriately, “Cistercian iconoclasm.” Actually, in the past centuries there 
had been Latin theologians, such as Theodulf of Orleans (760-821) and 
Agobard of Lyons (779-840), who had opposed images, but that hap¬ 
pened at the time of the iconoclast struggle, when the Greek side was 
far from exempt from such theological deviations. Nicholas-Nektarios’s 
polemics has a much closer referent, 44 as he seems to say that this error 
applies only to the Latins. Bernard’s words were very effective: even 
Abelard, who had little affinity with Bernard, resumed his attack on the 
superfluity of art, when he pointed out paintings and sculptures as spirit¬ 
ually dangerous. 45 The decorative richness of Byzantine religious art was 
very far from Cistercian austerity. Nicholas-Nektarios himself was very 
keen on religious art: among his poems, we find a praise of the painter 
Paul of Otranto and two descriptions of icons, one depicting Joseph son 
of Jacob and the other depicting the two Theodore martyrs. 46 Such genre 
was not a rarity in the Salentinian poetic circle: John Grasso wrote an 
ekphrasis of a church decoration, such as that of St Peter in Otranto; 47 
George of Gallipoli wrote about three icons depicting the Annunciation, 
St George and the Virgin. 48 These poems often hint at the typological 
relationship between the image and its transcendent or eschatological 
meaning; for example, John Grasso’s verses proclaim that “the old- 
shadow model expresses to me a form (iimov xrmoT pot xrjq maaq 7ta/.ai 
TU7t05); [. . .] may whoever enters this shrine with divine longing attain 
the heavenly abodes, mansions towards which all this symbolically looks 
(7tpoq oilq -rujriKwq oupopa 7rdvra xaSs).” 49 Such verses sound like an almost 
mystical reply to the spiritualist austerity of the Cistercians. 

The anti-Latin implications of this issue in Nicholas-Nektarios’s work 
are no longer surprising when considered in this broader context. But 
there is something more. Just at the beginning of the short discussion on 
images, the author says, 

When they tempted him, the Lord answered “whose image and 
inscription is here?” and again “Render to Caesar what is Caesar’s 
and to God what is God’s” (Mt. 22:21); then, Christ has an image, 
as he is born among us, and it has a relation with him; if Christ is 
honorable and even more than honorable, then his image is honor¬ 
able too. 

(f. lllv) 

Moreover, immediately after his first allusion to the Latin rejection of 
icons, Nicholas-Nektarios says, 

Now let Peter, the prince of the apostles, be considered first, because 
he pronounced these words on this subject, as we read in the life 
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of St Pankratios: “Bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ’s image and 
impress it on a box, so that all nations may contemplate what kind 
of aspect he took.” 

(f. 112v) 

Quoting the controversial ‘Render to Caesar’ after Gregory VU’s Dictatus 
Papae and, furthermore, during the conflict between Frederick II’s caesaro- 
papist tendencies and Innocent Hi’s reassertion of papal plenitudo potesta- 
tis over temporal power 50 could not be either easy or pointless, even though 
Nicholas-Nektarios apparently stresses a marginal aspect of the quotation. 

The second reference is an episode from the Life of St Pankratios of 
Taormina, a text that had a widespread diffusion in Southern Italy, espe¬ 
cially in Calabria. The apostle Peter sends Pankratios to Christianize 
Sicily and provides him with crosses and icons; then he asks the young 
painter Joseph to decorate a casket with the image of Christ: within this 
hagiographical narrative, icons become a means to perform miracles. 51 
The presence of Peter in this account is remarkable, as he is here the one 
who is responsible for the use of icons for the Christianization of pagans. 
The same narrative is told by Theodore of Stoudios and Nikephoros I, 52 
but none of them qualifies Peter as “prince of the apostles” (6 Koptxpaioi; 
tcov raiocrcokcov) in this context, as Nicholas-Nektarios does: that qualifi¬ 
cation is then meaningful for him and provides us with a hint to recog¬ 
nize the hidden implications of the passage. Also in the debate about the 
beard, we find that “Saint Peter was at the heart of Nicholas-Nektarios’s 
comments on men’s head and facial hair and differing attitudes toward 
it on the part of the ‘Greeks’ and ‘Latins.’ ” 53 Linda Safran explains such 
attitude by a symbolic use of this character: “Peter had a special connec¬ 
tion with Rome [. . .] he could serve as a sign for all things ‘Western.’ ” 54 
The closest connection - we should remark - remains certainly that with 
the issue of papal primacy, which is directly based on Peter’s primacy. 
Then, what does Nicholas-Nektarios intend to say by that? We under¬ 
stand it better if we look, for instance, at the solution he proposes for 
the issue of icons. The Latin (read Cistercian) “iconoclasm” is out of 
date - this is his argument - because it has already been forestalled by the 
canons of the seventh ecumenical council: 

This council was held in Nicaea, Bithynia, in the eighth year of Con¬ 
stantine [VI] and his mother Irene’s reign; it was presided over by 
Pope Hadrian through his intermediaries, the priest Peter and Peter 
the abbot of St Sabas; also Tarasios archbishop of Constantinople, 
John, Thomas and George priests of Alexandria, Theodoret of Anti¬ 
och and Elias of Jerusalem came together against the iconomachs. 

(f. 115r-v) 

The consensus patriarcharum is the guarantee that the supremacy of the 
pope is addressed to the preservation of the true faith and the salvation of 
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mankind; but, if the pope himself degenerates from the doctrinal heritage 
still preserved by the other patriarchs, then his primacy loses its obliga¬ 
tion. Recalling the Latins to St Peter’s teachings or customs helps to point 
out their present degeneration. 

Nicholas-Nektarios was a proud and strong supporter of the cultural 
identity of the Greek clergy; his intellectual status, rather exceptional 
at his time and place, lets him serve as a refined intermediary between 
communities, as long as an agreement was sought. He was subject to the 
authority of the pope, just like all the Greek monks and priests in South¬ 
ern Italy, but as the reigning popes increased their despotic control and 
took advantage of the crisis of the Byzantine Empire and patriarchate 
to impose a monocratic power, he felt a sense of discomfort and tried to 
reaffirm the unity of the church founded on the balanced harmony of tra¬ 
dition by means of reason. We have no real evidence about that, but it is 
not impossible that he saw in Frederick II a tool to achieve this goal. The 
enrichment of the cultural heritage he transmitted to his fellows and pos¬ 
terity, mainly through the importation of Greek texts from Byzantium, 
was certainly a central part of this project. 

Notes 

1 We may still rely on what Canart 1978, 151-3, wrote on this point. 

2 Cf. Jacob 1980; Jacob 1982, 63-4. 

3 Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 30-54 and 88-105; Muci 2008. 

4 Cf. Heisenberg 1923,1, 48-50 (§§ 37-39); 52-63 (§ 41-49). 

5 Darrouzes 1965, offers a wide range of twelfth-century texts against Roman 
primacy. 

6 Heisenberg 1923,1, 13. One may just think of the accusations addressed by 
Cardinal Benedict against Constantinople as the “origin of all heresies, such 
as those of Arius, Macedonius, Nestorios, Eutyches and so on;” the Greek 
monks reacted by recalling the anathematization of Pope Honorius by the VI 
Council. A quarrel about the manuscript sources for such statement sprang 
out (ibid., 60-1, § 48). 

7 PL 215, 622-3. Cf. Hussey 2010, 187. 

8 Cf. Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 98. The authors assume this chronology 
because of a short poem written at the end of the Tria syntagmata in the 
Vatican manuscript Pal. gr. 232, f. 131v (cf. Gigante 1979, 77-8). Nicholas- 
Nektarios here puts his sphragis and mentions, along with the three books 
against the Latins, his previous works: the Spoudomanteia (on prediction) 
and the Dialogue against the Jews. As the anti-Jewish text can be dated 
around 1220, the Tria syntagmata should be later. Actually, we cannot be 
sure whether Nicholas-Nektarios composed the poem just when he finished 
writing the Syntagmata or some years later; but, even in the latter case, the 
chronology does not differ significantly. Nicholas-Nektarios appears to have 
continued thinking and reworking his treatise: we have two autograph ver¬ 
sions and some other later manuscripts transmitting even more revised ver¬ 
sions; furthermore, we possess some additions to the Tria syntagmata (Hoeck 
and Loenertz’s Nachtrage), which Nicholas-Nektarios probably intended 
as the basis for an augmented version of the treatise. At least one of these 
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additions (ms. Law. Plut. 5.36) can be dated after 1232. In none of these 
versions or innovations may we find evidence of a frame narrative setting in 
a period after Cardinal Benedict’s mission. 

9 Cf. Van Tricht 2011, 314; see also Donovan 1950, 16-22. 

10 Heisenberg 1923, IE, 34-35 (§ 34). 

11 Heisenberg 1923, IE, 35,11. 30-35. 

12 Heisenberg 1923, III, 36 (§ 35), 11. 12-14. 

13 Just at the beginning of the account about the mission to Nicaea and Herakleia 
Pontike, Mesarites (p. 33 § 32) confirms Nicholas-Nektarios’s presence, along 
with an unnamed Spanish priest, Latinophone but expert in Byzantine law 
(Poncio de Lerida, according to Heisenberg). Mesarites had already announced 
Nicholas-Nektarios’s arrival in Constantinople (20 § 14), with an emphatic 
peroration of his talents: “Among them, there was also the translator from 
Italic and Greek languages: he was a long-time acquaintance of mine, as he had 
served the Cardinal Benedict thanks to his ability in translating from Italian 
language to Greek with no mistakes and explaining unerringly the words pro¬ 
nounced by both sides.” We can be sure that the intellectual exchange between 
Mesarites and Nicholas-Nektarios was much more intense than it appears in 
Mesarites’ account. In fact, within Mesarites’s account about the disputation 
on unleavened bread, one may find a fragment of the Latin Ordo Missae in 
Greek alphabet with interlinear Greek translation (28 § 24): Chronz 2000, 
561-2, convincingly ascribes it to Nicholas-Nektarios because of some peculi¬ 
arities of his translation technique. Cf. also Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 82 n. 65. 

14 Cf. Darrouzes 1970, 223-5. This text does not address the issue of the pri¬ 
macy as well: perhaps because it was not developed in its main source, the 
Tria syntagmata. 

15 On this manuscript cf. at least Acconcia Longo and Jacob 1980-1982; Arne- 
sano and Sciarra 2010, 442-6. 

16 This opinion is held by Angelov 2009, 134-7 (edition of the preface at 137). 

17 Cf. Vecce 1985. 

18 Jacob 2008, 233 n. 15. The author mentions the existence of the notes at ff. 
67v and 92r, but does not analyze them and does not transcribe the second one. 

19 PG 137,489-92. 

20 The Greek text of the law ( Basilika LLV, 23, 1) can be read in Scheltema and 
van derWal 1974, 2516. 

21 This is a law promulgated by the Emperors Honorius and Theodosios II in 421: 
“Urbs Constantinopolitana non solum iuris Italici, sed etiam ipsius Romae ve- 
teris praerogativa laetetur” ( Codex XI, 21). Nicholas’s Latin text is quite dif¬ 
ferent (“[Urbs Constantinopojlis non tantum Italie, set et ipsius veteris [Rome 
habea]t primatum”): this confirms his dependence on the Greek Basilika. 

22 C.I.C. I, 2, 6 (= Codex Theodosianus XVI, 2, 45; Basilika V, 1, 6): “. . . urbis 
Constantinopolitanae, quae Romae veteris praerogativa laetatur.” 

23 He might have benefited by the expertise of the Spanish jurisconsult, who 
“had great competence on the Tipoukeiton and the Digesta ”: cf. supra n. 13. 

24 Jerome, Letters, 52 (ad Nepotianum), 7. This passage of the letter is also 
quoted by the Decretum Gratiani (I, 95, 7), a twelfth-century normative text 
Nicholas was well informed on. Jerome’s abridged text, quoted by Nicholas, 
is the same as in the Decretum Gratiani. 

25 Cf. Stiernon 1964. 

26 Cf. Jacob 1987: the author of the letter is, according to Andre Jacob, Michael in. 

27 An earlier date for the letter (1074) is proposed by Polidori 2013: in that case, 
the author should be Kosmas I or Eustratios Garidas. In Delle Donne 2015, 
one can find arguments against Polidori’s proposal. 
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28 In Calabria, the situation was analogous, as Bartholomew of Simeri’s or Luke 
of Isola Capo Rizzuto’s looking towards the East shows: cf. von Falken- 
hausen 2007, 103-4. 

29 Cf. Quaranta 2004, esp. n. 2. 

30 In 1112, Pope Paschal II wrote to the Emperor Alexios I Komnenos and 
asked the Constantinopolitan patriarch to accept papal primacy. He added: 
“What causes difference in faith or custom between Greeks and Latins can¬ 
not be overcome but by the re-composition of the members with the head” 
(Epist. 437, PL 163, 389). Thus, the consequence of a complete submission 
of the Greek clergy to the Roman head would have been the repeal of the 
disciplinary differences. Or, at least, this was a legitimate fear. 

31 Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 194. 

32 In the second part of the letter, Bardanes speaks by himself, not with the 
voice of his flock any more, and is more concise: “They will not stop if you 
do not open your honeyed lips and tell what you discussed, with such great 
competence, in front of that Supreme Authority, comparable to the Apostles, 
i.e., the Supreme Pontiff, with all the rest of the church that is there; how you 
fought the battle you had prefixed, how you filled your path and preserved 
the faith.” 

33 Bardanes’s letter to the patriarch Germanos II (Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 
191-3) reveals anxiety. After the defeat at Klokotnica, the authority of the 
patriarch was re-established upon the Epirot bishops who had given support 
to the dynasty of the Komnenos Doukas, Despots of Epiros, against the Ni- 
caean basileus. Bardanes’s invitation to harmony seems not conventional. In 
fact, in 1231, Manuel Doukas Angelos had sent Bardanes with a delegation 
to the Pope Gregory IX, in order to discuss the ecclesiastic submission of the 
Epirot Church to Rome, with no results. 

34 Cf. Denifle and Chatelain 1889, 115 nr. 115; Grabmann 1941, 74. 

35 Vat. gr. 1412, f. 80v. Cf. Schiano 2011, 74-7. 

36 On Nicholas son of John Grasso, cf. Acconcia Longo 1983-1984, 156-7. 

37 The only source is a letter of Bardanes (Hoeck and Loenertz 1965, 178-9 
nr. 3), who just says, “the Kings appreciate the firmness and solidity of your 
mind and willingly entrust their issues to you.” 

38 Cf. Gigante 1979, 59-66: one of his most aggressive poems is addressed to 
the Latin priests who assaulted the Greek church of Gallipoli by order of the 
Latin bishop (p. 174 nr. XI). 

39 Bardanes’s aforementioned letter (nr. 3) has no date; Hoeck and Loenertz 
1965, 63, proposed a date around 1223/24, because Bardanes asks Nekta- 
rios “what and how deep is the doctrine” of the new patriarch, Germanos 
II. Therefore, the two scholars assume that the patriarch should have been 
elected to the throne recently (it happened in 1223), as Bardanes does not 
know him yet. In my opinion, this proof is weak. Bardanes asks his interlocu¬ 
tor, who has been in the presence of the patriarch, what the atmosphere at 
the heart of Orthodoxy is: “what is the behavior of that sacred assembly? 
Do shadows of science and literature survive among the Greeks?” As we do 
not know if and when Bardanes personally met Germanos II, those questions 
remain reasonable, even years after the accession. Moreover, at the beginning 
of the letter, Bardanes hints at Nicholas-Nektarios’s senectus. 

40 However, this excommunication was already canceled a few years later, in 
1230; and, even before that, Frederick II’s panegyrists still greeted him as a 
new David despite the excommunication. 

41 Cf. Peri 2002. Here, Nicholas-Nektarios is translating from Peter Damian’s 
Opusc. 38 (PL 145, 635), who wrongly ascribes the mention of Leo Ill’s 
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shield to Augustine: Nicholas, then, adds his own experience to strengthen 
the Father’s words. 

42 This text is also in the last leaf of the autograph in the Vatican manuscript, 
Pal. gr. 232 (f. 132): the hand is still Nicholas-Nektarios’s, but the leaf is a 
later addition to the manuscript. 

43 Bernard of Clairvaux, Apologia ad Guillelmum Abbatem 12, 28. Cf. Talbot 
1986; Reilly 2011. 

44 Frederick ITs protection of the Cistercians is well known: cf. Kolzer 1994. 

45 Abelard, Epistula 8 (PL 178, 302). 

46 Gigante 1979, 77, 82-3 (nrr. 10, 22-23). 

47 Cf. Safran 1990. 

48 Gigante 1979, 166-7, 181 (nrr. 2-3, 15). 

49 Gigante 1979, 104 (nr. 2); English translation by Safran 1990, 426. 

50 Jesus Christ’s words, “Render to Caesar . . .,” had already been used by the 
partisans of the Imperial power in the twelfth century, as we can read in God¬ 
frey of Viterbo’s chronicle (cf. Muratori 1725, 360). Frederick II repeated 
them in his oath at the enthronement ceremony. 

51 Cf. Stallman-Pacitti 1986. The work was written around 700: this explains 
the recurrent references to the cult of the icons. 

52 Theodore of Stoudios, Epistidae 221,1. 103; Nikephoros I, Refutatio et ever- 
sio definitionis synodalis anni 815, 83. 

53 Safran 2014, 81. According to Nicholas-Nektarios, Latins imposed cutting 
the beard as a sign of respect for the founder of their Church, Peter, who suf¬ 
fered the violence of a wicked person and had his beard torn out. 

54 Ibid., 82. This peculiar connection is even strengthened by the fact that “this 
polemic is not present in paint,” as we cannot clearly distinguish a Greek 
feature of representing a bearded Peter and a Roman feature of a shaved 
Peter. Cf. also Menna 2001; and, for a different geographical area but with 
interesting general observations, Higgitt 1989. 
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9 Neighbors 

Jews and Judaism in the Life 
of St Neilos the Younger 

Giancarlo Lacerenza 


It is well known that the Greek Life of St Neilos of Rossano, or the 
Younger (Rossano Calabro ca. 910 - Tusculum or Grottaferrata 1004), 
differs from other hagiographical texts of the High Middle Ages in its 
attention to some realistic details, including those on the Jewish pres¬ 
ence in Northern Calabria. 1 In the general economy of the Bios, Jews 
and Judaism are, moreover, a rather recurring theme, probably to an 
extent that one would not expect in a text apparently not dealing directly 
with polemics or apologetics. These latter strands, of course, are by no 
means lacking in the text, but they would seem insufficient to consider 
the Vita Nili as an anti-Jewish pamphlet. 2 As for the sources, despite vari¬ 
ous amplifications, exempla and narratives certainly introduced by the 
anonymous hagiographer, his need to enrich the literary texture of his 
work does not obscure the lower stratum of materials probably originat¬ 
ing from Neilos’s own experience and direct accounts. 3 

The passages of the Bios concerning the Jews have been already 
discussed various times from different points of view. 4 More specifically, 
Jews or references to Judaism appear in four or five different places of the 
text, in the following order: 

1) Bios §§ 35-36, p. 81: the episode of the murder of a Jew in Bisig- 
nano. A young gentile avoids capture after having killed a Jew 
returning home from his trade (outo 7tpay|iai£iaq); his father-in-law is 
imprisoned and the local judges consign him to the Jews to be cruci¬ 
fied. Presumably on being asked for intercession by the relatives of 
this man, Neilos sends a letter to the judges of Bisignano through 
the hands of the old monk Georgios, declaring that Georgios would 
offer his own life in place of that of the sentenced man. As soon as 
he is informed of the contents of the letter, the monk - illiterate and 
up to that moment totally unaware of Neilos’s intentions - willingly 
accepts his fate in observance of his master’s desire. Impressed by 
Neilos’s arguments as well as by the behavior of his disciple, the 
judges renounce killing him, setting the imprisoned man free and 
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highly honoring the monk. The narrative stops here and it is not said 
whether the family of the murdered Jew ever obtained justice. 

2) Bios § 50, pp. 93-94: the meeting in Rossano between Neilos and 
the Jewish physician Donnolo (Sabbetay ben Avraham, Oria 913 - 
Rossano? not before 982). It is stated that, despite the fact that Don¬ 
nolo was renowned for his skills in medicine and that Neilos was 
ill and had known the Jew from his youth, the sick saint refused 
the medicine (<pappaicov) offered by Donnolo to alleviate the debility 
provoked by his ascetic practices. 

3) Bios § 51, p. 94: immediately following the preceding meeting, there 
is a short conversation between Neilos, Donnolo and another uni¬ 
dentified Jew, a friend of the latter. The point of the episode is not 
completely clear: Donnolo’s friend asks the saint to speak about the 
nature of God, but the monk refuses, inviting instead the two Jews 
to his hermitage in order to study the Bible together for a while. 
After the refusal of the Jews, Neilos compares their behavior to the 
conduct of those ancient Jews who believed in Jesus, but refused to 
follow him to avoid being banned from the synagogue. 

4) Bios § 53-57, pp. 95-99: some paragraphs concerning the inter¬ 
course of Neilos with the imperial and depraved judge Eupraxios 
and his final repentance. The episode is quite long and towards the 
end there is again, for the last time, the presence of Donnolo (§ 56, 
p. 98). The narrative deals chiefly with the last stage of the difficult 
relationship between Neilos and Eupraxios, when the latter, seriously 
sick and without any relief from medicine, addressed himself to the 
saint. After three years of sufferings, he was eventually granted the 
right to be tonsured and died as a good Christian. Donnolo is quoted 
as a witness of Eupraxios’s conversion, which is evidently considered 
to be a miracle. 

5) Bios §§ 77-78, pp. 116-117: the discourse addressed to the Monte- 
cassino monks, belonging to a later stage of Neilos’s life. Although 
not explicitly dealing with his various encounters with the Jews, the 
saint expresses his contempt of the Jews in wider terms, defining them 
through the traditional lexicon of Christian anti-Jewish denigration, 
such as killers of God, miserable and infidels (Geoktovoi, tooteivoi, 
daePsiq). 

Excepting no. 5, it appears undeniable that the Life of Neilos deals with 
the Jews in a somewhat fresh fashion, if compared with the standardized 
treatment in similar more or less contemporary sources, both in Latin 
and Greek. 5 The reason for this originality lies, first of all, in the excep¬ 
tional personality of Neilos, who was not a distant figure of a holy man, 
but a contemporary of his biographer, who gleaned his information from 
first-hand materials. Given this premise, in the various references to the 
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Jews occurring in the Bios, it is not hard to detect three main areas of 
interest concerning the interaction of the saint with the Jews: 

a) the participation of Neilos in events involving Jews and related to his 
stay in Calabria (1, 4); 

b) a criticism of medicine, through the figure of the physician Sabbetay 
Donnolo (2, 4); 

c) Neilos’s overall approach to Jews and Judaism (1,3,5). 

It is by no means certain that all these references can be read simply as 
exempla. Here and there, it seems hard to recognize such an intention 
(see, for instance, the ambiguous results of episode no. 3). The various 
occurrences of Jews in those pages of the Bios devoted to the period spent 
by Neilos in Northern Calabria, where he lived about thirty years (ca. 
951-982) after the abandonment of his cave at the Merkourion, 6 can be 
simply or at least partially explained with the fact that the Jews were, for 
centuries, part of the human landscape in Calabria and so it was impos¬ 
sible to ignore them: their presence was deeply-rooted there at least from 
the late Roman age, as is proved by some epigraphic and archaeological 
finds, including the unexpected remains of a synagogue. 7 It appears that, 
at least there, the recent conversion campaigns promoted by the Byzan¬ 
tines were not very successful, and this could partially explain the recur¬ 
ring, negative presence of the Jews in this source. 8 

According to the above, it would seem that, chronologically, the first 
occurrence of Jews recorded in the biography of the saint was the episode 
of the murder of the Jew in Bisignano (no. 1). However, this is not the 
case: indeed, in the first episode in which Donnolo appears (no. 2), it is 
said that Neilos had known the Jewish physician since his youth: there¬ 
fore, presumably, they had met in Rossano before 940, which takes us 
back some decades before. 9 Maybe Donnolo was, in that period, a young 
wandering scholar, eager to catch anything either from erudite knowl¬ 
edge or practical skills. We know this from Donnolo’s autobiographical 
notes included in the preface of his work entitled Sefer Hakmoni. 10 There 
he states that he left his homeland in Salento in the year 925, at the age 
of 12, enslaved by the Saracens. After his rescue, it is not known whether 
he ever went back to Oria - it is possible that he never returned, while 
on the other hand it is certain that he traveled for some time in the Byz¬ 
antine territories in Southern Italy, eventually settling, as is fairly certain, 
in Rossano itself. 11 

The Life of Neilos does not provide us with any details on the degree 
of acquaintance between the rich scion of respected local dignitaries, and 
the young Jew and former slave Donnolo, vel Sabbetay. The latter was, 
however, a rather peculiar Jew: skilled in biblical exegesis, and possibly 
a member of a family of very learned men, 12 he was openly interested in 
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all kinds of sciences, both physical and mechanical, and fascinated by 
astronomy, chemistry, mathematics and philosophy. 13 As he wrote about 
himself, with reference to the years of his youth and early wandering in 
South Italy: 

I looked at all the works that my hands had made, and the labor that 
1 had spent to accomplish them (Qohelet 2:11a), for there was no 
practical work seen by my eyes that my hands had not made. But all 
was vain and the pursuit of wind; and without value under the sun 
(Qohelet 2:11b). And I (also) saw that there is more value in wisdom 
than in folly, as light is better than darkness (Qohelet 2:13) ... Then 
I worked hard to learn and understand the science of medicine and 
the science of the stars and constellations. 14 

It is unlikely that, in a town like Rossano, such a character would not 
have been in touch with Neilos, described in the Life as a mind of excep¬ 
tional intellect, voracious in learning, who, as the Bios admits (§ 2), also 
possessed books with cpukaKid and e^opiciapoi: i.e., handbooks or collec¬ 
tions of spells and formulae of exorcism in his library. A common interest 
in the supernatural is not at all surprising for that period and context, 
and probably it would have offered a common ground of understanding 
between Neilos and Donnolo, who was the bearer of an ‘alien’ knowl¬ 
edge and to whom the investigation into the secrets of Creation was daily 
bread. 15 On the other hand, topics that could be explored as licit and as 
a part of normal philosophical and also ‘scientific’ investigation in Juda¬ 
ism, would have easily been labeled prohibited knowledge among Chris¬ 
tians. 16 Although the exact meaning of (pukaicid and e^opiciapoi remains 
unclear, it should not be underestimated that these words, as used in 
Byzantine texts, appear to designate texts forbidden by the Church from 
the seventh century onwards, as Burgarella has suggested. 17 We also find 
them used with this specific referent in the Procheiros nomos, a text that 
brings us directly to tenth-century Northern Calabria. At the end of 
Neilos’s lay experience, when he was still married and suddenly fell ill, 
affected by a long-lasting high fever, it is possible that Donnolo would 
have been called as physician to assist him: unless the whole report of this 
illness is merely a topos. ls Anyway, gradually the two would follow very 
different roads and eventually they would ‘officially’ meet again only dec¬ 
ades later, as shall be seen further on. 

When the Jews appear explicitly for the first time in the Bios (no. 1), 
the climate is totally different. Neilos was already a respected monk and 
the scene takes place around 960 in Bisignano, a city that was also the 
homeland of the wise Proclos, one of his first disciples. As has always been 
noted, the episode of the Bisignano murder and subsequent trial contains 
at least two problematic elements, both of a juridical nature, contrasting 
with the general tendency to realism characterizing the Life. The first is 
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the sentence of crucifixion allegedly declared by the local judges, who 
also deliver the sentenced man to the Jews for the execution to be carried 
out. Since capital punishment by crucifixion was out of the question in 
that period, it has been presumed that this element was introduced for its 
symbolic nature. 19 It has remained unexplained, however, how the author 
of the Bios could claim to be reliable on this point. Certainly, the image 
of the Jews crucifying an innocent Christian man is a powerful means 
to instill anti-Semitic sentiment in the readers (should they need any). 
Lexically, there is no possibility of misunderstanding, given that the hagi- 
ographer uses precisely the verb creaupoco, ‘to crucify’ 20 - the same verb 
used in the New Testament for the death penalty of Jesus - and avoids the 
juridical term dvaoKo/.07ti^o), used after Constantine’s abolishment of cru¬ 
cifixion to stress the different way of hanging those sentenced to death. If 
the incident had ever taken place, this second kind of execution (in Latin 
called furca) would have been the historically correct one. 21 

Furthermore, the author places a tendentious error when quoting the 
letter addressed by Neilos to the Bisignano judges in order to stop the 
execution: 

It is necessary for you who know the law (tov vopov) to rule in 
accordance with it, for it commands judges to execute one Christian 
for seven Hebrews. Therefore, either let six other Hebrews be given 
over for execution for the man about to be crucified, or, if indeed it 
seems best to you to disregard those laws which were so wisely laid 
down, let he whom I am sending with this letter, a scion of one of the 
first families of Rossano, be handed over to the Jews to be crucified. 
And let the poor fellow go free. 22 

‘One Christian for seven Hebrews’ (£va xpionavov avii eiuia 'louSaicov) is 
presented as a legal parameter that, however, is otherwise unknown and 
does not appear in any ancient or Byzantine law that has come down 
to us. It is absent in the already mentioned Procheiros nomos and its 
principle has nothing to do with the lex talionis. The only possible con¬ 
clusion is, for the moment, that we have here another rhetorical redun¬ 
dancy introduced by the anonymous biographer, to stress the difference 
of value between Jews and Christians. 23 Of course, other explanations 
are quite possible. For instance, given the undeniable biblical flavor of 
the sentence - and the fact that the number seven is one of the multi¬ 
ples most used in the Bible - Genesis 4:15, ‘Anyone who kills Cain shall 
suffer seven acts of vengeance’ (naq 6 djroKidvaq Kaiv dira sicdiKoupsva 
7tapa/a)C£i), has been considered its source. 24 However, given the sub¬ 
stantial symbolic relevance of Cain, this seems unlikely. Looking for a 
biblical antecedent for this reprisal, perhaps Leviticus 26:28, where God 
is saying against Israel, ‘I will chastise you seven times in accordance 
with your sins’ (xai 7rai5eua(o hjiaq sycb diTdiac; Kara zaq dpapiiaq upcov). 
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could be more convincingly taken into consideration. Moreover, there 
is yet another biblical narrative that closely recalls this episode: it is 2 
Samuel (LXX 2 Kings) 21:1-9, where David grants vengeance to the 
Gabaonites - previously persecuted by Saul - turning over to them seven 
sons of Saul (actually, nephews) to be hanged (s^ia^o) in revenge: 

3 And David said to the Gabaonites: “What shall I do for you? And 
how shall I make atonement and you will bless the inheritance of 
the Lord?” 4 And the Gabaonites answered:. . . 6 ‘Consign to us seven 
men from his sons (Sotco t||uv s7tTa avSpaq sk tow uirav auiou) and 
let us hang them in the sun (icai s^nAiaocopev auxoiiq) to the Lord in 
Gabaon of Saul, as elect ones of the Lord.’ And the king said, “I will 
give.” 

Despite some obvious differences in detail, considering the whole 
narrative - which cannot be reported here in extenso - and its struc¬ 
ture, the dynamics of revenge appear the same, as well as the outcome: 
seven men must be hanged, rather than just one, in order to vindicate 
the collective persecution of the Gabaonites, who were not ‘Hebrews’. 25 
Finally, to corroborate the undoubtedly biblical source for this otherwise 
unknown law, serious attention should be paid to a reading very popular 
in Neilos’s entourage, the book of Psalms, where the same image depicted 
by the hagiographer can be found. Psalms 79 (LXX 78):11—12 deals spe¬ 
cifically with the deliverance of a convicted man and the restitution of the 
evil seven times (e7ita7iA,aai(ov) to his ‘neighbors’ (ydxoveq): 

n Let the sigh of the prisoners come in before you: for to the greatness 
of your arm preserve the sons of the slain ones. 12 Repay our neigh¬ 
bors sevenfold, into their bosom, of their reproach with which they 
have reproached thee, o Lord. 26 [my translation] 

Is ‘Repay our neighbors sevenfold’, the ‘law’ cited by Neilos, or fabri¬ 
cated by the hagiographer, by any chance the same as the policy towards 
the wicked “neighbors” (the Jews) that can be inferred from various allu¬ 
sions to the Bible? At any rate, the true hero of the episode is not so much 
Neilos as the monk Georgios: and it is maybe of some significance that 
the anecdote is inserted in the various paragraphs of the Bios devoted to 
his personality, so that one may ultimately think - considered that the 
anonymous biographer was poorly informed about these early years of 
Neilos’s life - that the anomalous narrative of the Bisignano murder has 
been borrowed from another source, still unknown to us. 

We are then introduced to various passages mentioning or directly 
involving Sabbetay Donnolo, who is depicted by Neilos’s biographer as 
a significant Jewish personality in Byzantine Calabria. In the first occur¬ 
rence (no. 2), the Jewish physician meets Neilos in Rossano, where the 
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aged monk, who was rather unwell in that period, had been put to the 
test by a number of priests, clerics and civil authorities led by the Met¬ 
ropolitan Theophylactos and the domestikos Leo, apparently in order 
to ascertain his orthodoxy and knowledge of the Scriptures. The discus¬ 
sion was public and took place near the extra-urban church of St John 
the Baptist. 27 The day after, back in Rossano, Neilos received the visit of 
Donnolo who was in the company of another Jew, maybe a friend or one 
of his disciples. Having heard of the severe physical discipline practiced 
by the monk, Donnolo, evidently informed that Neilos was not well, 
offered him a medicinal remedy to strengthen his body. His words were, 
according to the hagiographer: 

I have heard of your asceticism and your extreme abstinence, and 
knowing what your physical condition is, I have marveled that you 
do not fall into an epileptic fit. However, with your permission, I will 
give you a remedy for your condition to use through the rest of your 
life, thus freeing you of illness. 28 

Donnolo’s intentions appear sincere from this text, but it is also possible 
that he was sent there on request of one of the dignitaries who met Neilos 
the day before. In any case, the meeting is used by the hagiographer to 
stress Neilos’s disdain for medicine, as well as his ethics and theological 
approach to Judaism. Neilos indeed proudly refuses the (pdpjiaKov offered 
by Donnolo, opposing the classical argument, again extracted from the 
Psalms: ‘It is better to trust in the Lord than to trust in man’ (118:8, 
LXX: aya0ov 7rs7ioi0svai S7ti icupiov ij 7rs7ioi0svai S7t’ dv0pco7iov): 

The great man replied, “One of you Hebrews [i.e., David] has told 
us: ‘Better is it to trust in the Lord than to trust in man.’ The phy¬ 
sician in whom we trust is our God and Lord Jesus Christ. Thus 
we have no need of your remedies, and this will deprive you of the 
opportunity to delude simple-minded Christians by boasting that 
you provided remedies for Neilos.” The physician listened to this, 
but made no reply to the saint. 29 

The topos of faith in Jesus curing better than any medicine is by no means 
original and just shows that Neilos - assuming that his biographer is 
trustworthy on this point - followed the traditional polemical approach 
towards the ars medica, particularly popular in hagiographies between 
the ninth and eleventh centuries but not unknown before, even in texts 
from Southern Italy. 30 Neilos displayed the same attitude even earlier - 
which happened, according to the Bios, many times - when he was called 
to perform exorcisms, following the principle and providing justification 
for his acts, that it was God who granted deliverance from demons, not 
himself. 31 But it cannot be denied that his words also suggest the fear of 
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losing prestige if cured by a common physician and, what is more, by a 
Jew. 

The narrative continues with the attempt made by Donnolo’s compan¬ 
ion to entertain a theological conversation with the monk concerning 
God. Such a request is perhaps not so surprising: besides the documented 
interest of South Italian Jewry, in the High Middle Ages, in classical and 
post-classical secular literature in Latin and Greek - for instance, the 
Aeneid and the Alexander Romance - in the same period a new inter¬ 
est flourished with respect to the Jewish literary heritage discarded by 
the rabbinic movement, but preserved for centuries in Christian hands, 
such as Josephus and non-canonical biblical texts like Judith and Mac¬ 
cabees, never included in the Jewish canon but of some relevance for the 
emerging interest in Jewish history and memory. 32 Therefore, the ques¬ 
tion asked by the anonymous Jew could be seen in this context, though 
presented with a nuance of naturalness or ingenuity. However, Neilos’s 
ideas about God’s greatness and incommensurability were not at all simi¬ 
lar to those expressed by Donnolo in his works, in contrast to what has 
been suggested by other scholars. 33 

Neilos easily opposes the request from the two enquirers, once again, 
if not by responding with an immediate denial, yet providing an almost 
insurmountable condition for a Jew: that he spend some time in the her¬ 
mitage in his company. Such a move would obviously have been con¬ 
demned as a pure act of apostasy by the Rossano Jews, as one of them 
explicitly avows: 

‘Your request, o Jew, is comparable to commanding a baby to grasp 
the top of a tree and bend it to the ground. Nevertheless, if you wish 
to hear something on the subject, take your prophets and Law, and 
come with me into the desert whither I retire. And after you have 
spent in reading as many days as Moses did on the mount, then ask 
and I shall answer you. . .’ 

Both answered at the same time, “That we cannot do lest we be 
excommunicated and stoned by our co-religionists.” 34 

In his translation, Starr omits a significant comment from the monk: 
‘Should I speak of God to you now, it would be like writing on the water 
and sowing seed on the sea’ (icaG’ uSaxoq ypaqxo, xai 87ti Oakaaaav cnrepcc)). 
Making use of two idiomatic expressions of classical origin, 35 namely 
that the Jew would not understand his words without studying the Bible 
with him, sounds almost like an insult, assuming that the Jew - prob¬ 
ably with some literacy skills, being in the company of one of the finest 
scholars of his time - did not know Scripture or comprehend it in the 
proper way. Moreover, Neilos’s answer seems to make reference not to 
a study of the Bible in general terms, but precisely to the Hebrew Bible, 
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as is suggested by the phrase ‘bring with you the Prophets with the Law’ 
(toix; IIpo<pf|iaq |!8ia xou Nopou), i.e., the Hebrew Scriptures according to 
their traditional designation from a Christian perspective. 36 Therefore, 
the text suggests that discussing religion with the Jews, even on the same 
grounds, is useless. 37 

The short dialogue between Neilos and his Jewish guests is usually 
presented and commented in isolation from its context, but it cannot be 
fully appreciated without remarking the very different treatment reserved 
by Neilos to the clerics who had visited and tested him the day before, 
patiently answering them, though he was well aware that they too were 
deliberately asking ouroppriTa, abstruse or insoluble, trick questions. 38 
A double standard was then set by Neilos. It seems that the refusal of the 
two Jews to follow the monk in his ‘desert’ disappointed the monk (or 
his biographer), who maybe wished to gain at least one soul for Chris¬ 
tianity: as Neilos concludes, tracing an analogy between the two Jewish 
visitors and those ancient Jews who believed in Christ, but who chose 
not to follow him, fearful of the Pharisees’s reaction. 39 By the way, also 
in this case a slight legal exaggeration is introduced, evoking a Judaic 
‘stoning’ (LiGoPoLsco) for the alleged apostates, where excommunication 
would have been the expected penalty. 40 

Despite the double defeat, not even at this point does Donnolo disap¬ 
pear from Neilos’s horizon forever, but he reappears, apparently only 
a short time after the previously-described events, not in direct rela¬ 
tionship with the saint himself, but nonetheless in rather exceptional 
circumstances. The crowning of Neilos’s stay in Rossano in the years 
965-970 is, in fact, represented by the ceremony of tonsure of Eup- 
raxios, apparently conceded in articulo mortis, as he had been suffering 
from a carcinoma in the lower parts of his body for a long time (no. 4). 
Though never explicitly stated, it is clear enough that this sickness was a 
divine punishment for improper sexual habits. It is worth remembering 
that Eupraxios was not a secondary figure among the Byzantine digni¬ 
taries in South Italy: on the contrary, as a Kpvtf|<;, he was the highest civil 
authority of the two Byzantine themata of Longobardia and Calabria. 41 
Accordingly, when he was tonsured by Neilos and covered by him in 
coarse clothes of wool, this happened at the presence of Stephen, Met¬ 
ropolitan of Santa Severina, the bishop of Rossano, as well as of many 
abbots and priests. Despite being performed at the house of the dying 
judge, the ceremony could hardly have been as humble as suggested by 
the hagiographer. 

In such a high clerical context, it is rather strange to find the Jew Don¬ 
nolo attending the tonsure ceremony. On this point, however, the text sup¬ 
plies a straightforward explanation, specifying that Donnolo was there 
‘as a physician’ (cb<; iaxpoq), and this would support the hypothesis that he 
was in fact, if not the favorite, at least one of the personal physicians of 
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the judge Eupraxios. But the text goes further, and an admiring testimony 
on what he had seen is attributed to Donnolo himself: 

On his way out he expressed his surprise at what had taken place to 
those present, ‘Today I have witnessed a remarkable feat such as we 
hear of from olden times, for I have seen the prophet Daniel tame the 
lions (fipepouvta xouq Aiovxaq). For who has ever dared to lay hands 
on this lion? [scil. Eupraxios] Yet this latter-day Daniel [soil. Neilos] 
has cut off his mane and put a cowl over him’. 42 

Even allowing for the supposition that these words were effectively pro¬ 
nounced by him, there is no reference in Donnolo’s enthusiastic assertion, 
as sometimes has been argued, to the power of faith surpassing the power 
of medicine: the text never says, indeed, that Eupraxios was healed by 
Neilos, but just that after his tonsure he felt better for some days, then 
he died. 

More interesting is, maybe, the source of Donnolo’s statement. Accord¬ 
ing to Dan. 6:23 (both Hebrew and Septuagint), Daniel did not ‘tame’ 
the lions as is hinted in the Life (the predicate used is Tjpspoco): in the 
biblical text, he was just saved because an angel of the Lord stopped the 
lion’s mouth (d7iecnsdev tov ayysAov auioi) Kai svstppa^cv ia aiojiaia row 
Tsoviarv). The image of Daniel taming or domesticating the Hons belongs 
rather to the midrashic tradition, 43 and this is perhaps what Donnolo had 
in mind. It seems that Neilos’s biographer was aiming to reinforce the 
portrait of Donnolo as an admirer of Neilos by choosing this anecdote, 
as also previously suggested in the text. In some way, paradoxically, he 
calls on the Jew to give testimony of Neilos’s greatness. 44 

The last references to the Jews in Neilos’s Life can be found in the 
latter part of the text, in the dialogues he entertained with the monks of 
Montecassino. Dealing with the problem of fasting on Saturdays or Sun¬ 
days, Neilos observes (§ 77, p. 116) that if the miserable Jews (oiTomsivoi 
’IouSaioi) converted, he would not mind if they fasted every Sunday. This 
passage shows, though rather briefly, that Neilos was not indifferent to 
the trend towards conversion of the period: despite the fact that, as has 
been already noted, there is no explicit mention of any attempt to convert 
even just Donnolo to Christianity, 45 as has been shown in episode no. 3, 
Donnolo and his friend felt insecure about Neilos’s intentions on propos¬ 
ing a period of study in his hermitage. 46 

Further on in the same discourses (§ 78, pp. 116-17), dealing with 
what could be done or not on a Saturday, Neilos singles out Jews and 
Manicheans to make his argument: 

And rightly we do not fast on Saturday, not to be as the dreadful 
Manicheans, who mourn on Saturday, refusing the Bible as not given 
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by God. At the same time, we don’t refuse to work (on Saturday) not 
to be like the God-killers and impious Jews. 

(iva jiri 8^o(ioio)0o)(lev -uoiq Oeoierdvoiq Kai aaePecnv ’IouSaioiq) 

There is no trace of originality in this sequel of adjectives, which all 
belong to the old Contra ludaeos tradition, certainly well-known and 
shared in Neilos’s original territories in the South. In the Lombard area, 
however, behavior towards the Jews was slightly more favorable com¬ 
pared to the Byzantine territories, where the Jewish population was also 
subject to a number of restrictions not yet introduced elsewhere. 47 

Summing up, the presence of various real or at least realistic materi¬ 
als concerning the Jews in the Life can be substantially confirmed, as 
well its underlying anti-Judaic features. At the same time, while Neilos’s 
alleged sympathy towards Donnolo fails to be proven, his biographer 
seems unable to hide the prominence of the Jewish ‘neighbors’, implicitly 
bearing witness to the defeat of the Byzantine repressions in South Italy, 
where Jewish cultural and economic growth would still continue flour¬ 
ishing for centuries. 

Notes 

1 von Falkenhausen 1989; von Falkenhausen 2012b, 883-4. As is known, the 
late Enrica Follieri had prepared a new critical edition of the text, announced 
more than once (see for instance Follieri 1997-99) which, unfortunately, 
never saw the light. In this article, all quotations from the Bios follow the 
Greek text in Giovanelli 1972 (sections marked by §, followed by the cor¬ 
responding pages). 

2 See Burgarella 2013, 50. 

3 The traditional attribution of the Bios to St Bartholomew the Younger, who 
was also a disciple of Neilos, has been seriously questioned on linguistic 
grounds by E. Follieri in the course of a congress held in 1998, whose acts 
are unfortunately still unpublished; her views and observations are, however, 
presented in Luzzi 2004, 177-80. 

4 von Falkenhausen 1989; Colafemmina 1989; Luzzati Lagana 1996; Luzzati 
Lagana 2004; Kohen 2007, 87-90; Aulisa 2009, 281-92; Mancuso 2010, 
15-21; Burgarella 2013; von Falkenhausen 2013, 291-3. 

5 This point has been noted various times: for all, see von Falkenhausen 1989; 
von Falkenhausen 1996, 36-9. 

6 On the eparchy of Merkourion, see Burgarella 2002. 

7 Colafemmina 2012, 1-11; von Falkenhausen 2013; Lacerenza 2013, 413. 

8 So Skinner 2007, 4-5. 

9 On the acquaintanceship, if not friendship, between Donnolo and Neilos in 
those years, a full comment can be found in Luzzati Lagana 2004, 82-8. 
Years ago Skinner (1997, 92 note 81) refused the identification of Donnolo 
from Oria as the Jewish physician of Rossano described in the Bios, but it 
seems that subsequently she changed her opinion (Skinner 2007, 4). 

10 Lacerenza 2004; Mancuso 2010, 222-35. 

11 Although there is no positive proof of Donnolo’s settlement in Rossano, this 
point seems to emerge from a number of hints, on which see von Falkenhausen 
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1989, 284; Colafemmina 1989, 120; Fiaccadori 1992, 214-5; Lacerenza 
2004, 54-5. 

12 The ancestry of Donnolo has been discussed several times but there is no 
agreement on the status and identity of his forefathers. In the Life he is said 
to be ‘very expert of the Law’ (cnpoSpa vopopaGfji;: Bios, § 50, p. 93), however 
this cannot be translated as ‘highly cultured,’ as in Starr 1939, 162, as well 
as in other literature. This interpretation originates from the reading cnpoSpa 
<piLo|ta0fj, that can be found in Migne (PG 120, col. 92D, translated as admo- 
dum studiosus in the Latin version), while in the Giovanelli edition vopopaOfj 
is found. Strangely, Giovanelli’s translation (‘highly renowned’) is still based 
on cptXopaOfj. 

13 For the technical and ‘practical’ interests of Donnolo, Ieraci Bio 1989, 452; 
Lacerenza and Whitehouse 2004. 

14 My translation from the Hebrew text in Mancuso 2010, 128. 

15 On Donnolo’s interests in this area, although documented mainly from texts 
written in his maturity, for a first approach see Sermoneta 1980; Wolfson 
1992. 

16 This passage of the Bios has been commented many times and various readers 
(for instance Giovanelli 1966, 122-3, note 10) have tried to deny what the 
text, instead, claims quite clearly. On the meaning of the two terms in this 
context, see rather Pertusi 1983, 21-3 (although there is no need to imag¬ 
ine that Donnolo and Neilos associated in Rossano within a ‘philosophical- 
scientific circle with necromantic interests’); Burgarella 1987, 31, note 28; 
Luzzati Lagana 1996, 719; Luzzati Lagana 2004, 97-8; as well as the com¬ 
prehensive comment from Luca 2007: 67-72. 

17 Burgarella 1987, 30-1, n. 28; Burgarella 2013, 53, 61. 

18 See Luzzi 2004, 181-2, n. 30, interpreting this illness as a symbolic element 
introduced by the hagiographer. 

19 Colafemmina 1989. 

20 Bios § 35, p. 81: tote 7tpaTt6vT(ov jtapaSIoTat toic FonSaioiq Ton cn:aupo)0fjvai 
avri Ton atpayevTO? E'Ppaiou. 

21 On the furca as substitute of crucifixion, see the fundamental discussion in 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri 1907. On avaaKo/xraiiloj and its use in the Byzantine 
texts, see Cook 2014, 296-310 and passim. 

22 Here according to the translation in Starr 1939, no. 106. 

23 The inequality between Jews and Christians is also evident, though not so 
strongly emphasized as one would expect, in the Procheiros nomos : see 
Colafemmina 2012, 7-8. Luzzati Lagana 1996 (and Luzzati Lagana 2004, 
81-2) was inclined to attribute the whole anti-Judaic implications in the 
words and acts of Neilos almost exclusively to the attitude of his biographer. 
In any case, she considered the Bisignano episode a pure exemplum. 

24 An explanation once suggested by Colafemmina 1989. The same scholar, 
later on, apparently dismissed his view (Colafemmina 2012, 7), just speaking 
of a disproportion due to the anti-Semitic views of Neilos. Here and further 
on, all quotations from the Greek text of the Septuagint are given according 
to Rahlfs’s edition. 

25 The interest in understanding the law introduced in the Bios by this passage 
has been emphasized also in Luzzi 2004, 185, note 44. 

26 LXX: 1 'sias/Jdmm evdmiov non 6 crrevaypoc; tow 7iS7iE5r||iEvow Kata Tijv 
pEva/.ojcnjvriv tou Ppayiovoc; aou 7t8putoIr|aai rout; uioiic tmv T80avaT(opEva)v. 12 
anoSoq zoiq yeimoiv f\pmv emanXacriova eiq tov koXkov ain&v tov oveidiapov 
avr&v ov dweiSioav as Kvpie. 

27 Bios § 46-47, 90-1. 
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28 Translation by Starr 1939, no. 106, p. 162. 

29 Translation by Starr 1939, no. 106, p. 162. 

30 Kazhdan 1984; Skinner 1997; Pilsworth 2000, 258-9. See also Palmieri 
2012-13, 888-9. 

31 See Bios § 23, p. 70: IIoXMiv psvxoi aupPouLEUOvxrov iaxpucfjg smueXelaq 
7ipoaavaaxs(J0ai, oiiPapwc KateSe^ato tonto, yivroaxrov d0epd7t8HTOv sivai into 
ysipoc d.v0po)7tivr|c rf|v 6ia|3o/aKf|v dLyqSova. 

32 As for the many echoes of Greek and Latin ancient texts in the Hebrew litera¬ 
ture of the High Middle Ages, it is known that the most valuable collection 
of materials can be found in the Sefer Yosippon (10th century). The topic 
of the Jewish reading of the apocrypha has been scarcely examined so far 
(see for instance Yassif 1999, 38-51), although it seems that some Hebrew 
translation of these texts, both from Latin and Greek, were probably accom¬ 
plished in South Italy. These interests were not limited to historical or pseudo- 
historical works (such as the already mentioned Judith and Maccabees, or the 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum), but were also directed to ethics and wisdom 
literature: the cases of Tobit and Ecclesiasticus or Ben Sirah are known, and 
Donnolo himself openly quotes, in his Sefer Hakmoni, the pseudo-Solomonic 
Book of Wisdom (on this latter, see the short discussion in Mancuso 2010, 

37- 8). 

33 Followed by many others, Colafemmina 1989 (and Colafemmina 1996, 5) 
argued that Donnolo in his Sefer Hakmoni expressed the same view men¬ 
tioned by Neilos on this topic. Donnolo’s words, however, are very different 
and do not deal with God’s greatness and incommensurability that cannot be 
grasped by men, but specifically with God’s aspect or image (selem and d e mut 
in Hebrew) in the context of the commentary of Gen. 1:26 (‘Let us make man 
to our image and likeness’), which belongs together with a theological debate 
about God’s corporeity which, in Donnolo’s days, was of paramount impor¬ 
tance in Judaism from the Mediterranean to Baghdad: see Altmann 1968; 
Clines 1968; Lacerenza 2015. 

34 Translation by Starr 1939, no. 106. 

35 Some precedents and contexts in Spyridonidou-Skarsouli 1995,177-8, Nolle 
2007, 169-70. The use of the two images goes back up to Sophocles (frag. 
741, ed. Nauck) and even more to Plato’s Phaedrus, LX, in the words of 
Socrates (owe apa a7tou5fj auxa ev iidaxi ypa\|/Ei psLavi cntEipayv did tca/.dpoi) 
psid Loycov aduvatrov psv aijxoTc Loya> PoqOsiv, dduvaxcnv ds ixavoiq xd/„r|0fj 
didaijxi). 

36 On ‘the Law and the Prophets’ (6 vopoc Kai oi 7tpoq>fjxai) in the Gospels as 
indicating specifically the Hebrew Bible as the specific Jewish text and its 
acceptation in the Judaic circles, see Lk. 16:16 (but also in 16:29 and 31 as 
‘Moses and the Prophets’); Mt. 5:17, 11:13, 22:40; and so on. 

37 Also Colafemmina 2012, 6-7. His observation that this episode is perhaps a 
complete ‘invention of the biographer, designed to educate readers on how to 
relate to the Jews’ could be extended to almost all the anecdotes included in 
the Bios. 

38 On this point, see also the observations in Crimi 2013,169-71 (not mention¬ 
ing Donnolo in this context). 

39 Quoting Jn. 12:42. The hagiographer, however, replaces ®apiaaToi with 
loudaioi. 

40 On the possibility for the Jewish courts, at these latitudes and in this period, to 
deliberate and execute death sentences, see the sparse evidence in Starr 1939, 

38- 40. Cases of death sentences are quoted for the ninth century in the Megillat 
Ahima'as, recorded in the eleventh century: see the passage in Starr 1939, no. 
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51, p. 118; and its commentary in Bonfil 2009, 65. All of them are pronounced 
by the controversial figure of R. Aaron of Baghdad, but they cannot be invoked 
as positive proof for the Jewish possibility to emit death sentences, because the 
passage appears just as a taxonomic sequence of a variety of faults and pun¬ 
ishments (adultery = strangulation; murder = decapitation; sodomy = stoning; 
incest = burning) which is clearly meant as exemplar or purely symbolic. 

41 Burgarella 1989, 465. 

42 Translation by Starr 1939, no. 107. 

43 See Ginzberg 1909-38, vol. IV, 348; vol. VI, 435 note 12. 

44 Donnolos’s alleged admiration of Neilos is stressed in Kohen 2007; it seems 
however very difficult to accept the view of a ‘Byzantine-Jewish ecumenical 
atmosphere in tenth century Southern Italy’ (88). On the other hand, Kohen 
seems right in observing that Donnolo was used by the anonymous biogra¬ 
pher as some kind of counterpart to Neilos, a ‘healer of the body’ compared 
to/contrasted with/juxtaposed to a ‘healer of the soul.’ On the parallelism, in 
Neilos’s and Donnolo’s lives, as ‘colleagues’ healing with different methods, 
see also Sharf 1975, 176. 

45 von Falkenhausen 2012a, 293. 

46 The enduring polemical perspective in Jewish-Christians relations, also in this 
context, has been emphasized by Rotman 2010, 230 and Rotman 2012, 920 
(despite some inaccurate references to the sources). 

47 Palmieri 2012-13, 871-8. On Neilos’s visit, Rousseau 1973. The Jewish con¬ 
ditions in Byzantine South Italy in that period were considered not to be so 
heavy by von Falkenhausen 1996, 27-8 and von Falkenhausen 2012a. 
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10 Calabria and the Muslims 
during Saint Neilos’s 
lifetime 

Alessandro Vanoli 


It is well known that in the Greek hagiographic literature from South 
Italy, the Muslims are a very widespread presence. Between the ninth and 
tenth centuries, Muslims are a very important part of the background 
for saints’s lives, particularly those such as Elias the Younger, Leo-Luke, 
Elias Speleotes, Vitalis, Sabas the Younger, Luke of Demenna and Nei- 
los. Additionally, in Neilos’s bios, the reader finds many references to 
the Muslims, who are variously called Saracens, Hagarenes and pagans. 1 
This contribution not only does not discuss this Islamic presence from a 
literary point of view, according to the different topoi or literary remi¬ 
niscences related to the Islamic world, but also does not study this bios 
as a historical source in order to use single episodes from which to infer 
any historical reality. 2 Instead, this chapter investigates the contempo¬ 
rary Arabic sources in an attempt to flesh out the historical reality and 
to examine the daily historical context that was reflected in the Life of 
Saint Neilos. The answer to this question is determined by the analysis of 
two elements: the different typologies of “Islamic presence” presented by 
Neilos’s bios, and the sources. 

In Neilos’s bios, three different ways by which the Muslims are repre¬ 
sented can be identified: first of all as enemy; second, as a concrete pres¬ 
ence in the territory; third, as part of a wider multicultural geographic 
space. These three paths of analysis will be related to different kinds of 
sources. Of course, most of the sources are in Arabic, and this requires 
some additional considerations. Generally, in the coeval Arabic chroni¬ 
cles, 3 information about Sicily or Calabria is limited and sometimes 
completely absent. The one important exception is the short anonymous 
chronicle called History of the Island of Sicily (Ta’rih Gazirat Siqilliyya), 
also commonly known as the Cambridge Chronicle. 4 All other infor¬ 
mation is derived from chroniclers who were very far from the Italian 
events, both from a temporal and a geographical point of view. These 
chroniclers include Ibn al-Atir, who served the governors of Aleppo and 
Mossul (d. 1233); 5 the Egyptian al-Nuwayri (d. 1333); 6 and two Maghre- 
bins, Ibn Haldun (d. 1406) and Ibn ‘Idari al-Marrakusi (13th-14th cent.). 
These authors’s chronicles are, in fact, only compilations of compilations. 
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related to each other by complex intertextual relationships. It is often 7 
very difficult to identify the most ancient layers of composition (some¬ 
times whole paragraphs, or often just shorter sentences) and the motiva¬ 
tions that determined the choices of the authors. In other words, these 
writers represent a historiographical tradition, written almost entirely 
away from Italy, and almost always after the events. 

This historiographical problem requires, at the very minimum, a cer¬ 
tain degree of caution in uncritically accepting much of the information 
provided by these sources. Certainly, one should avoid using them with 
a straightforwardly positivist methodology. There is still a lot of work to 
be done to grasp the complexity and the implications of many elements 
presented in these narratives if one is to discern, beyond any naive faith 
in the truth-value of the chroniclers, which materials they used to shape 
their stories and why they proposed these particular narratives to their 
readers. 

The Saracens as the enemy 

If we look at tenth-century Southern Italy from the perspective of Latin 
and Greek Christian sources, the Saracens appear first of all as the enemy. 
They were an enemy that threatened the coasts and terrorized the inhab¬ 
itants, but they were also an enemy characterized by another peculiar 
aspect: a different religion perceived as a Christian heresy, a particularly 
cruel and constant falsehood. There is a great deal of literature devoted 
to the biblical and patristic roots of these kinds of topoi used by Chris¬ 
tian authors to explain the Saracen danger. More generally, there is a 
huge body of literature devoted to the Christian medieval perception of 
Islam. 8 In this essay, the opposite point of view - namely, the Islamic 
perspective - is adopted in the analysis of the reality of such incursions. 

It is difficult to define what constitutes an attack; military assault is 
often a matter of perspective. For example, what ninth-century Christian 
sources call Saracen or Moorish “piracy”, the Arabic sources refer to 
as gazwa, raids, but in a specific sense: 9 attacks against a frontier terri¬ 
tory, which is a space in which gihad is allowed (and often expected). 10 
Moreover, this kind of piracy seems to be related to political changes in 
the Islamic world. During the “Abbasid” period, the Muslim empire had 
ceased to expand and was more interested in defending its frontiers than 
in acquiring new territories. For the caliphs it was increasingly difficult to 
maintain authority in the Islamic territories in Africa and on the Iberian 
Peninsula. This situation continued during the tenth century and pro¬ 
duced a number of attacks in Southern Italy. For a long time, historians 
have broadly defined the history of these attacks. 11 

The end of the ninth century saw a period of civil war in Sicily and 
campaigns in South Italy recorded unanimously by almost all the chroni¬ 
cles. Islamic ships attacked Calabria in 888-89, in 901 and 902, and in 
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the period between 912-15. In Ifriqiya, the Aghlabids were overthrown 
by the Fatimid Ismailis who brought a radically new form of ideology to 
the Islamic world. 12 The first Fatimid governor arrived in Sicily in 910, 13 
and this change of government contributed to increase the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of many people on the island. But the arrival of the Fatimids also 
caused the increased frequency of raids in Calabria. Reggio was taken in 
918, as the Cambridge Chronicle indicates. 14 Afterwards, they took Agia 
Agathe, today Oppido (921-22) and Bruzzano (923-24), even if in the 
same period the Fatimids arrived as far as Puglia and Campania. 

Meanwhile, there were uprisings against the Fatimids in Sicily. In par¬ 
ticular, the one in Palermo in the year 947 showed the complex relationship 
between some notables on the island and the Byzantine power in the South 
of Italy. It was in that circumstance that the Fatimids turned to the Kalbites, 
a rich Arab family from Ifriqiya that would govern Sicily in the follow¬ 
ing period. It is striking that even at the height of Islamic power in Sicily, 
the amirs often had recourse to military assistance from Ifriqiya. It is also 
notable how such campaigns resulted in mixed success. They often merely 
obtained payments deemed sufficient by the Muslim forces from besieged 
towns, as for example at Gerace in 950. 15 Unusually, after this campaign, 
in 953, a decision was taken to build a mosque in Reggio. 

In the Spring of 956 Calabria was sacked by a fleet that arrived from 
Africa. Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (905-59) mobili- 
tated a considerable fleet in order to re-establish control over Southern 
Italy. In Calabria, the Byzantine fleet seized an island and many Muslim 
ships. The mosque at Reggio was destroyed. A truce was established, 
but in 957-58 the Muslims that remained in Calabria received reinforce¬ 
ments from Sicily and defeated the Byzantines. It was a period of strong 
militarization of the Calabrian theme: new fortifications and new shelters 
were built in many places throughout the region. 

In the following years, between 975 and 977, the Muslim armies 
reached Puglia. But in Italy the Kalbites came to clash with the German 
army of Emperor Otto II (955-83). The Muslim fleet defeated Otto at 
Capo Colonna in 982, and this victory opened the way to a successful 
period of military enterprises in the South. There were the assault of 986, 
with the taking of Bovalino and Gerace, the siege of Cosenza (988), but 
also of Taranto (991), Matera (994) and Benevento (1002). 

This kind of chronology testifies to the concrete and continued pres¬ 
ence of Muslim raids in Calabria during the last decades in the tenth 
century. In this sense this helps to understand the daily fear that the 
inhabitants lived with and that is reflected in hagiographical literature. 
But the most interesting element that seems to emerge from these Arabic 
narratives is the concrete Muslim presence in Calabria, inside the terri¬ 
tory and not only along the coasts. The chronicles are not clear about 
this point, but there are some concrete references to apostates among 
the Southern-Italian Muslims; and this detail implies either that captive 
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Muslims had been converted to Christianity, or that isolated pockets of 
Muslims on the continent had been absorbed into Calabria’s indigenous 
religious culture. 

The Saracens as a daily presence 

During the tenth century in Calabria, it was possible to find Muslims 
inland as well as on the coasts; while this is perceptible in both the Greek 
hagiographic literature and in the Arabic chronicles, it is extremely dif¬ 
ficult to tell just how widespread this interaction was. 

We know that during the eleventh century there were Arab settle¬ 
ments along the Tyrrhenian coast (Amantea, Tropea) and in the interior, 
towards the plateau of Sila (Santa Severina) with temporary occupations 
of the Gulf of Squillace (Catanzaro and Scillacium- Squillace). 16 However, 
the sources are largely silent about this. Regarding Amantea, Tropea and 
Santa Severina most information comes from Greek sources. 17 In fact, we 
know that the governor al-‘Abbas Ibn al-Fadl created permanent Islamic 
colonies on behalf of the Aghlabides in the fortresses of Santa Severina, 
Amantea and Tropea in 840. Additionally, we know that Byzantium 
reacted decades later by re-conquering all these three places in 886. The 
Arab sources are almost silent about this period, particularly concerning 
the events of the eleventh century. However, we have enough informa¬ 
tion, derived from both tenth-century material and textual sources to say 
that Islam did not disappear from Calabria. 

It is not strange that Arab geographers wrote very little about Calabria; 
Islamic geography as a literary genre 18 was almost exclusively devoted to 
describing the dar al-Islam, the “land” or the “house” of Islam, that 
is, the area of the world under Islamic rule where Muslims could prac¬ 
tice their religion freely. Obviously, Calabria was always classified as a 
territory of the Rum (i.e., the “Byzantines” and, in a wider sense, the 
Christians). 

However, some names do appear in the sources. One of the most 
important cases is Amantea. Byzantine Amantea was conquered by the 
Aghlabids in 846 and became an emirate, like Tropea and Santa Severina. 
Amantea, a kastron on the sea with a port, was re-conquered by the 
Byzantines in 886, but it nevertheless seems that the relationship between 
Amantea and the Arab world remained strong. Later, Amantea was 
again occupied by the Muslims between 976 and 1031. However, this 
last episode is not recorded in Arabic historiography, but reported solely 
by Western sources. 19 In the case of Amantea, there are some important 
references in Arabic sources. The city was cited by the geographer Ibn 
Hawqal (end of the 10th century) as M.n.t.ya, 20 and Ibn al-Atlr recorded 
that the city was taken by the Byzantines in 886. 21 

During its period of Islamic rule and later, Amantea seems to have 
been one of the seaports on the West-East route that linked the seaport 
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of al-Andalus in Spain to Costantinople and on the South-North route 
that connected Africa and Northern Europe via Sicily, Amalfi, Salerno 
and Pisa. 22 From an economic point of view, it is accepted that the com¬ 
mercial exchanges of Amantea and of southern Calabria in general were 
essentially turned toward Sicily. For instance, it is known that the silk 
trade provided Calabria with important revenues until the middle of the 
eleventh century, and that this silk trade was exclusively connected to 
Sicily. 23 

Some important but limited material artefacts testify to the Islamic 
presence in this area. One example is a funerary stele fragment, similar 
to the kind of steles that were used for the first time in Sicily around the 
tenth century. 24 It is hard to determine the precise date and place of pro¬ 
duction; although there were Calabrian artisans who were familiar with 
Islamic art, 25 it is also possible that steles were recycled and commercial¬ 
ized, traveling from North Africa to Sicily and South Italy. 26 In any case, 
the presence of these steles in Amantea testifies to the long-lasting rela¬ 
tionship between this town and the surrounding Islamic world. 

There is a similar phenomenon in Santa Severina, where archaeological 
excavations have documented the presence of Islamic ceramics, specifi¬ 
cally the Sicilian-Maghrebian ceramic of the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Glazed cups decorated in brown, green and yellow have been discovered 
in Caccuri. 27 Furthermore, these kinds of objects can testify to the same 
continuity in customs and trade. Sometimes the artefacts are not only 
related to commerce but also to a concrete presence. For example, in the 
Cattolica of Stilo in Calabria, two Arabic inscriptions were discovered on 
one column of this important ninth-century religious building in 1997. 28 
These inscriptions are important because they are both spontaneous and 
occasional expressions by an unknown believer rather than an official 
record. 29 

It is difficult to obtain sufficient material data to contextualize extant 
elements. Contextual interpretation is generally problematic for the 
entire region of Calabria, particularly for the period between the eighth 
and tenth centuries. 30 Thus, only conjecture is possible: maybe, the small 
church was briefly used as mosque; or the Arabic inscriptions might sim¬ 
ply be a trace of Islamic presence in the area. Either way, we have to 
remember that the written sources also corroborate Islamic activities in 
the area of Stilo, such as the very famous battle of 982 between Abu 
al-Kasim and Otto II, as well as a lesser-known Saracen assault around 
in 995. 31 

One of the most famous and explicit testimonies to the presence of a 
mosque in Calabria in the tenth century is the account by Ibn al-Athir 
about the construction of a mosque at Reggio in the year 953: 

[al-Hasan] built there a large mosque ( masgid ) in the middle of the 

town. At one of its corners he constructed a minaret. He imposed 
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conditions on the Byzantines (rum) that they should not prevent the 
Muslims from frequenting it, performing prayers there or giving the 
call to prayer; that no Christian should enter it; that any Muslim pris¬ 
oner would be safe there regardless of whether he was an apostate 
or had persisted in his faith; and if [the Christians] smashed a single 
stone of it, then every church of theirs in Sicily and Ifriqiya would be 
demolished. The Byzantines met all of these conditions with mean- 
spirited humility. Al-Hasan stayed in Sicily until [the imam-caliph] 
al-Mansur died. 32 

As has been noted, 33 the choice of Reggio was significant as a site to 
carve out and defend a sacred space and place of sanctuary from the 
religious “other.” The town, with its strategic location, had often been a 
bone of contention and had been besieged or sacked on at least five occa¬ 
sions between 918 and 930. But the construction of a mosque testifies 
above all to the presence of a number of Muslim faithful: Muslims on 
the continent who had been absorbed into Calabria’s religious culture, 
groups of more or less isolated Muslims, and even passing merchants. In 
other words, these few fines of narrative underpin the existence of those 
relationships suggested by the scant material finds. Even if in the tenth 
century Calabria was not under Islamic control (with some small excep¬ 
tions, as we have seen), contact with that world continued, projecting the 
region onto a wider Mediterranean space. 

Islamic Calabria in perspective 

Calabria was not politically a part of the dar al-Islam (the territory of 
Islam), but the region maintained important relations with the Muslim 
world. As we have seen, Calabria had important commercial relationships 
with Sicily. However, there was also an extensive exchange of people, as 
can be seen in Neilos’s Life. Here, I am referring to the very well-known 
history of the Sicilian Emir, who freed three monks captured during a raid 
and imprisoned in Sicily out of respect for the saint. 34 We may perceive 
similarly well-connected broader networks in the case of the mysterious 
Metropolitan named Blatton, who is otherwise unattested. 35 In Neilos’s 
Life, Blatton is described as brother of the Caliph’s wife; he had arrived 
from Africa with a number of prisoners that he had ransomed. 

Setting aside the important historical problems posed by such hagi- 
ographical data, we may consider these elements simply as evidence of 
a deep relationship between Calabria and the Islamic world, reaching 
not only to Sicily but also beyond, to the entire Mediterranean Islamic 
space. It is these relationships that could perhaps explain something of 
the importance given by Arabic geography to some cities in Calabria. 

Among these geographical sources, the most important source for 
the tenth century is Ibn Hawqal’s Book of Geography. As we have seen 
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above, Ibn Hawqal’s description may be considered as a signal of the 
importance of ports such as Amantea and Reggio, considered as part 
of the Mediterranean commercial network that involved the Muslims in 
their role as traders. Moreover, Ibn Hawqal wrote at the end of the tenth 
century, a time when Sicily was still a fundamental part of the Islamic 
Mediterranean world. His map demonstrates a very good knowledge of 
the Mediterranean basin. Although we have no precise idea of his work¬ 
ing method, he certainly travelled in these regions and we may be suf¬ 
ficiently sure that the general structure of his map is a memory of Greek 
mathematical geography, while the toponymy superimposed refers to the 
tenth-century situation. 36 Looking at his map, it seems that the Italian 
peninsula is limited to Calabria and the Gulf of Taranto. Among the 
toponyms we find Bisignano (Masniyan for Basniyan ), Cosenza ( Kasa- 
sha ), Amantea ( Mantiya ), Reggio ( Rayu ) (di Calabria), Pentadattilo {Ibn 
Dhaqtal), Bova ( Buivwa) and Petracucca ( Qastarquqa ). 37 Ibn Hawqal is 
describing cities in the territory of the Rum but his geographic atten¬ 
tion could really be a signal of the commercial relationship that Calabria 
maintained with the Islamic world, maybe also mediated by the Jewish 
communities. 38 

During the Norman reign of Roger II (1095-1154), the Andalusian 
(but perhaps Sicilian-born) 39 al-Idrisi wrote one of the most important 
works of that period: a description of the world that used prior sources 
by integrating them with more recent pieces of information, and illus¬ 
trated the whole with a number of maps in which the earth appeared 
divided in seven climes: his Kitab nuzhat al-mustaq fi ihtiraq al-afaq (A 
Diversion for the Man Longing to Travel to Far-Off Places), finished 
at the beginning of the year 1154. In this book al-Idrisi offers a more 
detailed description of Calabria: 

(Third part of the fourth clime) [. . .] In this part there are also mari¬ 
time and continental cities; among them sant firm (Sant’Eufemia), 
‘.tr.bia (Tropea), al-masa (Massa), tug.s (Bova?), g.ragi (Gerace), 
nar.t.s (Neretus, Nardo), q.lib.li (Gallipoli), qastra (Castro), udr.nt 
(Otranto), ‘.brnds (Brindisi), l.gg (Lecce), l.bluna (Avlona), b.dr.nt 
(Butrinto), g.mara (Chimara), faskyu (Parga), b.n.dsa (Vonitsa), ‘.dr. 
nubli (Drinopoli) e yan.na (Janina). Now we must discuss the remem¬ 
bered places, describing them city by city, land by land, with the 
help of Allah. So, we say that this sea, described in this part, has a 
width, from west, of six days of navigation, going from r.yyu (Reg¬ 
gio) to qabis (Cabes) directly. Reggio is a city of Qaluriya (Calabria) 
on the west coast of the strait in siqillia (Sicilia). Between Reggio and 
Messina there are seven miles, that is the width of the strait between 
the two cities. Reggio is small but populated; it has fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, important markets, baths and walls of stone. 40 
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Al-Idrisi is showing us a more complex map than Ibn Hawqal’s. He was 
a Muslim geographer working for a Christian king: therefore the idea of 
the world reflected by his book should be consonant with that of Roger 
II. In any case, al-Idrisi’s description of Calabria will be used by other 
Arabic authors. For example, al-Himyari, who lived between the thir¬ 
teenth and the fourteenth century, 41 offered in his book a literary quota¬ 
tion of al-Idrisi’s words about Reggio. But this long-lasting trace of an 
ancient Islamic Calabria could be a good starting point for a different 
study: why was this region interesting to Arabic authors (and readers) 
still in the thirteenth century? How long was Calabria perceived by the 
Islamic world as a part of an ancient network? 


Notes 

1 Cosentino 2008, 287. 

2 The best example of this kind of analysis is available in von Falkenhausen 
1989. 

3 For example, see: al-Baladuri, Futuh al-buldan. 

4 This Chronicle is extant in two different versions: the Arabic version, pre¬ 
served at the Cambridge University Library, which goes from the year 827 to 
964-65; and the Greek, that covers until the year 987. See Schreiner 1975, 
326-40. 

5 About Ibn al-Atlr, see Richards 2008. About his sources see ul-Hasan 2005. 

6 The whole historical section of his work is structured in dynastic narrations, 
and more or less in a chronological way. See Little 1970, 31; Amitai 2001, 
23-4. 

7 So, for example, with regard to the conquest of Sicily, Ibn al-Atlr had to refer 
to at least one source that is unknown to us, the same source that was later 
used by al-Nuwayrl and Ibn Haldun. Ibn Haldun in turn knew and used also 
the work of Ibn al-Atlr. Instead, Ibn ‘Idarl, related with al-Andalus and the 
Occidental Maghrib, represents sometimes the only source for much of the 
information about Sicily (but the same is also true for Calabria). 

8 Daniel 1960; Ducellier 1999; Tolan 2003. 

9 Picard 2007, 581; Borrut 1999-2000. 

10 Cf. Bonner 1996; Moreno 1991. 

11 For a chronology and the standard sources, see Moscato 1902, repr. 1963; 
more recently Noye 1998. 

12 About the Fatimids, see Halm 1996 and Brett 2001. 

13 See Chiarelli 1986 and Pellitteri 1997. 

14 Cambridge Chronicle, 169: “And in the year 6426 (917-8): in the month 
of Sat.nbr (September) the fleet and army returned to Ifrlqiya and the amir 
of the town (al-balad) was Salim. At the end of the year ships form Ifrlqiya 
came and Rayuh (Reggio) was taken by night.” English translation by Alex 
Metcalfe 2009 [accessed July 24, 2014 http://medievalsicily.com/Docs/02_ 
Islamic/Cambridge%20Chronicle.pdf] 

15 Metcalfe 2009, 53. 

16 About the presence of the Saracens in Calabria, see Zinzi 1988 and 1998. 

17 Amari 1933, vol. I, 583; Cilento 1969; von Falkenhausen 1978,22; von Falk¬ 
enhausen 1982, 50; Guillou 1983, 4; Burgarella 1983, 218. 

18 About geography in the Islamic classic world see Miquel 1967. 
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19 Turchi 1981, p. 21; Tonghini 1997, 203-30. 

20 Ibn Hawqal, Kitab siirat al-ard, p. 64: probably to be read Mantiya. See Arioli 
1997,219. 

21 Ibn al-Atlr, in Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula, in Arabic, 245. 

22 Cf. Lewicki 1978, 447-9. 

23 Guillou 1983, 64. 

24 The stele was discovered in the Palace of the Clarisse in 1989 and presented 
two Arabic inscriptions. About its interpretation see Tonghini 1997, 209-17. 

25 Di Giangi 1995, 96 n. 175; Guillou and Tcheremissinoff 1976, 681, 685; 
Zinzi 1988, 256-60, 263. 

26 Scerrato 1994, 341. 

27 The ceramics discovered around 1930 in Caccuri, in the Province of Crotone, 
are now at the Museo Archeologico di Reggio Calabria: Cuteri 1998, 53; 
Lebole 2003, 183-9. About this kind of Sicilian production, called “pavon- 
cella,” see Mangiaracina 2013, 94. 

28 Cuteri 1997. 

29 Cuteri 1997, 74-5. The inscription, in the upper part of the column, does not 

present a regular ductus and we can indeed observe a kind of “afterthought.” 
The writing, grossly realized with a punch, corresponds to the shahada: la 
Ilaha illa-Llah tva. . . (“There is no god but God and The second 

inscription at the base of the column is much more linear than the first one; 
and we can read: al-hamdu li-llahi: “the prise PPpraiseP? to God.” 

30 Cuteri, Hyeraci and Salamida 2011, 363. 

31 In the Life of Saint Giovanni Terista, where the biographer relates an Arabic 
incursion in the territory of Stilo and specifically the sack of the village of 
Cursano, place of origin of the saint. See Borsari 1953, 12-13. 

32 Ibn al-Athir, in Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula, Arabic, I: 260-1. 

33 Metcalfe 2009, 54. 

34 St Neilos, Bio<; xa\ nohreia, ed. Giovanelli, 110-11. 

35 For the possible interpretations of the name Blatton, see von Falkenhausen 
1989, 293. 

36 Ducene 2004 and 2008. 

37 Ibn Hawqal, Kitab siirat al-ard, 64. 

38 About the importance of the Jewish communities in Calabria for the relation¬ 
ship with the Islamic world, see Lacerenza 2004. 

39 Dubler 1965; Hadj Sadok 1983, 11 ff.; Oman 1971; Amara and Nef 2001. 

40 al-ldrlsl, Opus geographicum, 627. 

41 Edited in Rizzitano 1956. See also de Simone 1984. 
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11 “Ceramiclast” in the Bios of 
St Neilos 

Raymond, Capra 


In the twenty-eighth chapter of the Life of St Neilos the Younger there 
is a curious neologism, xutpoKXdcrrr|<; - ceramiclast} The word is part 
of Neilos’s speech to his disciple Stephen whom he upbraids for break¬ 
ing a pot and then orders to go down the mountain to the monastery 
in Rossano wearing the shards of the pot around his neck in an act of 
contrition. Neilos says that Stephen must do this, “Lest they [the broth¬ 
ers in the monastery below] think we are ceramiclasts (xuipoK/akncu).” 
Neilos’s expression however refers to much more than just the shards of 
the broken pot in Stephen’s hands. Certainly the word evokes the term 
iconoclast (kovoK/akn:r|q)), albeit in a seemingly jocular manner, and so 
also alludes to the eighth- and ninth-century controversies regarding 
divine images in which the monasteries were fierce defenders of iconog¬ 
raphy and oppressed for this by Leo III and Constantine V, leading to the 
migration of thousands of monks to Southern Italy. 2 Furthermore, as the 
compound is constructed from a term for a common ceramic that is very 
old in the Greek language and also integral with some essential aspects of 
fife, Neilos’s statement implies a variety of possible meanings. Here the 
neologism’s various implications will be examined in order to see how 
this vignette represents the thematic arc of the saint’s bios. 

The first element of Neilos’s word, yuipa, is a common term for an 
earthenware cooking pot, though it is not the word used in the narration 
for the pot Stephen employs. Instead the text has the less specific OKsuoq, 
which carries the more general meaning of vessel. Nonetheless Neilos’s 
admonition is constructed out of a word appropriate to the cookware, as 
a xutpa is a ceramic used over flame, and Stephen was boiling beans in the 
pot he had overfilled and broken. The word xhtpa was a familiar term for 
this type of domestic ceramic from archaic times, forms of which appear 
in early Greek literature; in the Works and Days Hesiod writes of the 
Xuipo7touq, a cooking pot with three attached feet. 3 The word appears fre¬ 
quently enough for a commonplace object in the works of fifth- and early 
fourth-centuries BC authors, such as Plato and Aristophanes. 4 It is from 
the latter of these two authors that we find some noteworthy instances 
of the use of the xhtpa established in Hellenic culture beyond its simple 
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culinary role. A line from the comic play Thesmophoriazusae refers to 
the use of the pot for the burial of children, while the verb yuipi^G), to 
inter children in a pot, is found earlier also in a fragment of Sophocles’s 
Priam and in one by the fifth-century comic playwright Pherecrates. 5 
Another play by Aristophanes, the Plutus, contains a peculiar expression, 
TauTT|v xmpaic; iSpuxcov, which, we are told by the scholiast commenting 
on the verse, referred to the old custom in which the altars and statues of 
deities were consecrated with a sacrifice of pots filled with boiled pulse. 6 
Additionally twice referred to in his comedies is the yuipoq, the third day 
of the Anthesteria festival at Athens. 7 The Anthesteria was a celebration 
held in the period of the year which corresponds to the end of January 
or the beginning of February. An important festival that celebrated the 
opening of the new wine, it was one of the oldest at Athens with origins 
in the early first millennium BC. 8 As such the playwright’s incorporation 
of these expressions indicate that the earthenware cooking pot had in the 
Greek world a deep connection to the sacred, as a tool with uses for cel¬ 
ebration and sanctification in ceremonies honoring both life and death. 
In particular the scholiast on Aristophanes’s Frogs cites the historian 
Theopompos of Chios who, writing in the fourth century BCE, offered 
an etymological origin for the yuipoi celebration of the Anthesteria. The 
scholiast states that Theopompos, the fourth-century BCE historian from 
Chios, wrote that this part of the festival was celebrated for the sacrifice 
made by the survivors of the deluge as a remembrance for those who 
did not survive. The priests boiled diverse types of seeds in a yuipa, and 
then presented it as a sacrificial offering for Hermes Chthonios on behalf 
of the dead. The pot used for this ceremony was boiled by everyone in 
the city and was never eaten from, not even by the priests. 9 The sacrifice 
was not a communal offering and not for an Olympian god, rather it 
seems that the food was for those who had died. 10 In this manner the 
entry in the Suda on the festival remarks that the ghosts of the dead were 
going about Athens during the celebration. Though these references are 
from the comic stage, they should not be considered as abnormal uses 
since their appearance in the comedy medium denotes their ordinariness, 
else they would be less accessible to the audience. Rather, Aristophanes 
is joking with expressions and situations from the audience’s common 
knowledge and experience, the deeply ingrained aspects of the Hellenic 
cultural experience. 

The Athenian festival and the various literary references represent the 
profound integration of this particular ceramic of the Hellenic domestic 
sphere into the religious as representative of some fundamental sacrifices, 
propitiation to the gods and a funerary offering for the dead who did not 
survive the deluge, the great rebirth of the earth, by those who did. For 
the Greeks of Attica the daily use of the x^Tpa and the consumption of the 
food it contained would carry the phonetic reference to this placation of 
the ghosts of the dead. While these are examples of a tradition from the 
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ancient, pagan world, the Anthesteria was celebrated at Athens until the 
early fifth century AD at the very latest. 

This knowledge was still part of the literature and history of the tenth- 
century Greek-speaking world and preserved in Byzantine compendia 
such as the Bibliotheca compiled by the ninth-century Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople Photios, a compilation of the reviews of 279 books that Pho- 
tios had read, and the Suda, an encyclopedic dictionary, composed during 
Neilos’s lifetime. These texts codified and arranged the knowledge that 
learned men like Neilos shared. In the Suda, the word yuipa appears 
in thirteen different entries varying from colloquial expressions such as 
‘yuxpav jroiKil/xiv’, referring to the impossibility of something since a 
yuxpa was a commonplace cooking pot and not one to be decorated, to 
other phrases that describe the use of the ceramic placed on the roof in 
order to deter owls 11 and significantly to a ritual use of the pot to offer 
first fruits to the gods and for the establishment of herms and other apo- 
tropaic objects in front of doorways. 12 Moreover these religious associa¬ 
tions of the pot reached beyond Attica, as an inscription dated to 296 
BC from the island of Delos reveals: three broken yuipoyaukoi and three 
other carious xu'tpoyaukia were among the items listed in the accounts of 
the Delian priesthood. 13 

The sacred associations of the ceramic in the Hellenic world surely 
provided an influence for the selection of yuipa by the translators who 
composed the Septuagint as the stem for the word x^Tpoyaukot; to repre¬ 
sent the ten bronze lavers crafted by Hiram. These in turn were placed on 
ten bases and then were placed five on either side of Solomon’s temple. 14 
The significance of these literary and scriptural examples is that the xbtpa 
is an established word in literature for pottery used in a variety of situa¬ 
tions dealing with the sacred. With these precedents for ‘sacred’ pots, it is 
fitting that the word attributed to Neilos would make use of the element 
‘yuip’, as it recalls those receptacles in the house of God in Jerusalem and 
so conveys the gravity of the offense of pot breaking. For a man of Nei¬ 
los’s knowledge the ceramic conveys a wide breadth of possible allusions. 

Furthermore, in addition to the linguistic suggestion, there is the physi¬ 
cal nature of the ceramic itself. For there exists in the Near East a sig¬ 
nificant body of so-called ‘magic bowls’, predominantly Jewish ceramics 
that are inscribed texts, comprising a variety of material including bib¬ 
lical quotations, early liturgical and mythological material. 15 Many of 
these quotations are part of magical spells with practical purposes. 16 The 
majority are inscribed with He brew-Aramaic scripts though there are 
some examples written in Mandaic and others in Syriac by the Christian 
communities. In the Jewish Diaspora settlement at Nippur these bowls 
were often found buried with the concave side down at thresholds, osten¬ 
sibly to protect the interior spaces from the incursion of evil demons. 17 
The practice of writing incantations and curses on bowls began as early as 
the fourth century AD and continued as late into the eighth particularly 
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throughout the Sassanid Empire. The writing on these bowls is a varia¬ 
tion of the sacred writing that was part of talismanic magical practices. 
While many of the bowls have an association with the transmission of 
Talmudic knowledge, significantly the practice of inscriptions onto such 
ceramics was not unique to Jewish culture nor was there any perceivable 
prohibition to the creation or use of these amulets. Rather it seems to 
be an act of piety to call upon God and the angels for help with human 
needs. 18 The corpus of texts from these bowls offer a view “into a world 
of world of intimate intercultural exchange between communities that 
have otherwise come to be perceived quite often as separate entities with 
well-defined boundaries”. 19 While this comment refers to the Eastern 
society in which the bowls were produced, it is applicable to the politi¬ 
cally contentious and ethnically mixed medieval world of Southern Italy 
in the ninth century, a region with a great deal of intercultural exchange. 
The events of Neilos’s own life attest to the interplay and influence of 
a diverse set of cultural traditions, and the problems that arise from an 
unorthodox interaction of cultures. 

Indeed this cultural syncretism could become a danger to religious 
orthodoxy as foreign influences blended into the landscape. This liminal 
space was the area in which magic and occult mystery practices existed 
and thrived. 20 One of the hallmarks of magic, both Christian and oth¬ 
erwise, in Late Antiquity was the primacy of language, both the spoken 
word and written, and the bowls with incantations written upon them 
highlight the power of the written text. 21 While the manufacture of these 
magic bowls was no longer taking place in Neilos’s day, the practice of 
writing upon ceramics continued in various guises, some with question¬ 
able intention. The tradition again reinforces the impressionability of this 
quotidian ceramic to the external imprint of less than holy forces, the 
bowl’s receptivity to evil and its ability to perpetuate it. 22 Furthermore 
the sacredness of the %t>Tpa itself is compromised and perverted from its 
purpose. One of the themes of this section of Neilos’s Vita is the relation¬ 
ship of the ascetic with food and the proper regard for and preparation 
thereof. The maintenance of the xutpa’s purity can be seen as an act of 
orthodox devotion, a rejection of all other facets of worldly existence. 

Neilos’s comment to Stephen itself is no direct reference to the festival 
or other sacred celebrations of the pagan Greek world, but his dismay at 
the misuse of the pottery is a continuation of this ancient Graeco-Roman 
tradition that placed veneration in the meal and its preparation; his use of 
yuipa indicates an awareness of the sacred connotations of that particu¬ 
lar ceramic. Moreover the ancient reverence involved with eating, and 
the preparation of meals in a special pot, have a particular similarity with 
the monastic tradition’s concern for man’s proper and often problematic 
relationship with food. 23 This basic necessity of daily life is for the ascetic 
a path fraught with danger, as the bios is clear that Stephen broke the pot 
because he had overfilled it with legumes. The sundering of the vessel was 
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the result of his overindulgence with food, and this is noted in the narra¬ 
tive. 24 As the relationship with food is a central aspect of the monastic life 
and a monk’s diet and his preparation of meals, or lack thereof, is a com¬ 
mon detail in hagiographies, Stephen’s error has ample parallels or reso¬ 
nances in that tradition. I shall note a few. First, in the collection Sayings 
of the Desert Fathers, Abba Isaiah cooks some lentils in a pot and then 
presents them to his brethren who regard them as undercooked; Isaiah 
remarks, “Is it not enough to have simply seen the fire? That alone is a 
great consolation.” The vignette speaks to the brethren’s misunderstand¬ 
ing of the meal while the pot serves its role properly. In another saying, 
Abba Poemen remarks about the pot on the fire, noting that so long as 
it is on the fire no fly or animal can get near it; thus the pot on the fire is 
a metaphor for a monk engaged in his spiritual activities. Abba David is 
recorded as telling a tale of Abba Arsenius who followed a voice to some 
visions, one of which was an Ethiopian man using a broken receptacle 
to collect water from a lake; needless to say, much of the water fell back 
into lake. The voice tells Arsenius that the careless collection of the water 
symbolizes the man who does good deeds but spoils them by committing 
bad deeds in turn. 25 The common thematic thread in these tales is the role 
of the ceramic pot, a commonplace object with which man manipulates 
the physical world and so, indirectly, the spiritual world also. 

The perils associated with the misuse of ceramics and other domestic 
utensils are manifold. The dangers present are long recorded in the Judeo- 
Christian record. One such danger is the use of a dish filled with liquid 
for prophecy, a practice known as lekanomanteia, divination through 
the viewing of water-filled vessel, a practice that is as old as the book of 
Genesis. Joseph is said to have practiced this form of oracular magic with 
his silver cup while in Egypt in the service of Pharaoh, as a practice that 
was distinctly Egyptian and not Judaic. 26 Furthermore the Old Testament 
law books condemn such uses of divination and prophecy. 27 Of course 
the repeated prohibitions imply this form of divination was and had been 
common throughout the eastern Mediterranean for centuries. From other 
sources, in particular from the texts contained in the Papyri Graecae 
Magicae, it is clear that this revelatory magic was still widely practiced in 
the Graeco-Roman, and most prominently in the Graeco-Egyptian, com¬ 
munities during the first through fifth centuries AD. 28 Throughout the 
following centuries a continual and systematic rejection of the pagan ele¬ 
ments of Graeco-Roman culture prevailed as Christianity replaced these 
forms of divination and magic with its providential theology. 

Nevertheless, some remnants of these practices remained in the corners 
of the eastern Roman world and its libraries even after the dissolution 
of the western empire. Moreover a pottery shard itself is something of 
an odd object and perhaps had some interesting connotations for Nei- 
los. The shard provided a writing surface for all sorts of texts, so as 
an object that carried the written word it has a certain power. Neilos’s 
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word could refer to the art of divination via the Greek alphabet inscribed 
onto pottery shards, such as is detailed by Michael Psellos in the eleventh 
century in a short treatise on the subject, Interpretation of the twenty- 
four letters. 29 Psellos is building on a long tradition of such occult prac¬ 
tices. 30 Likewise it is mentioned in the tenth-century history known as 
Theophanes Continuatus that the Patriarch John VII the Grammarian, 
an iconoclast of the previous century, dabbled in occult practices such 
as lekanomanteia and sorcery. 31 The saint’s bios explicitly remarks upon 
Neilos’s knowledge of and relationship with these forbidden arts saying 
that Neilos “both hated and loathed all magical practices, and mocked 
the so-called amulets and supposed spells, though he himself did not lack 
knowledge of the books on such subjects, due to his sharpness of mind 
and eagerness to know everything”. 32 That Neilos had the opportunity 
to educate himself in this particular branch of knowledge demonstrates 
both the existence of a body of accompanying literature on magic and 
the prevalence of these beliefs and practices, thus the necessity to avoid 
behavior that mirrored the occult. 

Whereas the first stem of Neilos’s word, yuipa, has a long history of 
allusions to magical uses of ceramics, in regard to the second element of 
the word, KLdcrrr|c;, the effect is more immediate. Formed from the verb 
kMco, to break, the second element recalls above all the controversy of 
Iconoclasm and its advocates. Yet it has echoes on a number of levels, 
including the significant act of breaking bread, central to the Mediterra¬ 
nean meal. Again there are old parallels for the use of this Greek verb in 
the Septuagint. The breaking of bread as a central element of mourning 
ritual is seen in Jeremiah 16:7, where it is one of the sign-acts listed by the 
prophet. These funeral meals were prepared and eaten at the occasion of 
death or were offered to the dead. The book of Tobit 4:17 mentions the 
offering of bread to the tombs of the righteous. 33 Thus for both Greek 
and Judaic culture, the intertwined nature of mourning and the meal had 
deep roots. 

The Gospels retain this language with its overtones of ritual feasting 
and mourning, for example in Luke 24:35, sv if] k/Acsi tou dpxou. The 
breaking of bread therein linguistically recalls both life and death, and 
becomes intertwined in the ceremony of the Eucharist. 34 On the other 
hand, it also bears a figurative reference to the violent death of Christ, as 
expressed in 1 Corinthians 11:24, that is, the rending of Christ’s body; at 
the ritual sacrifice as embodied by the Eucharist, the breaking of bread 
refers to the crucifixion, and with a linguistic history that traces back at 
least to the translation of the Septuagint and represents the synthesis of 
both Near Eastern and Hellenistic culture through the medium of Hellen¬ 
istic thought in the Greek language. The language in Matthew 14:19 used 
for the feeding of the multitudes echoes this: &vapM\|«xg eig tov oupavov 
suXdynasv Kai K/.aaag sScoksv xoig pa0r|Taig Tobg apioug oi 5s (ia0r|iai xoiq 
oxkoig. Yet the production of grain dominated the cycle of agrarian life in 
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the ancient world, and thus the continuation of life; to eat bread is syn¬ 
onymous with eating tout court, as in Mark 3:20. The breaking of bread 
is an action that must be performed under appropriate circumstances 
and with proper reverence. It is of course no coincidence that in the life 
of Neilos the noun Klaopa is used for the pieces of bread that constitute 
his ascetic meals. 35 

As stated before the word iconoclast provides the most obvious res¬ 
onance with Neilos’s x^TpoKAdcrtriq, suggesting the violent breaking of 
sacred icons. In turn the Triumph of Orthodoxy in the previous century 
inspired the artistic output of churches and monasteries. Thus, artistic 
imagery flourished as a language of expression for the sacred. The con¬ 
trite wearing of the potsherds communicates through this same language, 
for the purpose of the act is expressed visually to the beholder. In this 
regard, Neilos’s word refers to Stephen’s bad behavior as a transgression 
comparable to the destruction of icons. This is concordant with Neilos’s 
attitude until the end of his life, that all aberrant behavior is bad, while 
Stephen’s display of contrition with the potsherds signifies his good inten¬ 
tion. The impact of Neilos’s statement echoes all of these ‘non-Orthodox’ 
concerns implicit in the breaking of ceramics. In this fashion Neilos’s own 
language was like that of Scripture, intended to be understood on differ¬ 
ent levels at the same time and to convey a variety of possible meanings. 
Even his seeming play upon words was laden with spiritual importance. 

Notes 

1 E. A. Sophocles translated it as ‘pot-breaker’. 

2 Vasiliev 1952, 262-5. Obolensky 1971, 173-4. 

3 Hes. Op. 748. As well this is the first instance of a compound formed from 
XriTpoq or yurpa. They are equivalent words, though some uses of the plural 
of the masculine reflect the root meaning of ‘deep holes’. The plural of the 
feminine %utpai referred to the pottery market of Athens, cf. Ar. Lysistrata 
557 and the second century AD grammarian Pollux 7.163. All these words 
find their origin in the root present in the verb %S(0, to pour. 

4 Ar. Ach. 284, Av. 43, etc. Plato Rep. 421 refers to the potter, ympKiJc;. 

5 Ar. Th. 505. S. fr. 532. Pherecr. 247. Children were also buried in ceramics 
such as pithoi and amphorae, cf. Kurtz and Boardman 1971; Garland 2001; 
Vermeule 1979. 

6 Ar. Pi. 1197 and sch. ad loc., mentioning the dedication of an altar for Zeus. Cf. 
also Aristophanes fr. 245 in reference to the consecration of an altar for Peace. 

7 Ach. 1076 and Ra. 218. On the festival see Harrison 1922, Burkert 1983, 
237-42 with bibliography. 

8 Burkert 1983, 213-15. 

9 Theopomp. Hist. frr. 347a and 347b. Cf. Schrimpton 1991, 264. 

10 Harrison 1922, 34-7. The meaning of the masculine form of the word also 
denotes deep holes in the ground, similar to the large pots submerged in the 
earth to the neck and used as grain storage that were common throughout 
the Mediterranean. That such pits were also used for burial again reinforces 
the connection between food, life and death. 

11 Xikpav tpapsiv. This explanation which likely comes from the scholia to Aris¬ 
tophanes’s Birds has puzzled both ancient and modern commentators. 
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12 Xi3xpai<; iSpu-reov. The entry also mentions the offering of boiled pulse in these 
pots, though not in connection with the Anthesteria. 

13 I.G. XI,2 154a.71-73: . .. xftpoyauXou^ xpeii; aa-/Kvoi><; Kai &AX]a xurpoyaukia 
aa.7tpa rpitr oivoxoai Jtakaial Ssica xevts' a/Aai rpsio' [oivoxoai i)yi]Kic. 

14 3 Ki. 7.24. The reference is to the book order and names as they were in the 
Septuagint. 

15 Cf. Gianto 1996 and Hunter 1998. 

16 These bowls are a ceramic that is only in this century beginning to receive 
the systematic treatment which they deserve, as they do contain some of the 
oldest biblical texts and as they date from the fifth to the eighth century; they 
are among the earliest extant biblical texts, with quotations not attested in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. For an introduction and discussion of various corpora 
of magic bowls, see: Levene 2003; Shaked, Ford and Bhayro 2013. 

17 This is reminiscent of the use of the xurpa by the Greeks to dedicate temples. 

18 Shaked, Ford and Bhayro 2013, 7-8. 

19 Levene 2002. 

20 Graff 1997; Karivieri 2010. 

21 Levene 1999 notes one example with the phrase “by the name of Jesus”. 

22 For two examples of such ‘other texts’ see Mavroudi 2012. 

23 St Anthony’s fasting in the desert is one, fundamental example. 

24 Later in the same chapter, Stephen finds wild asparagus to eat. Both he and 
Neilos enjoy these excessively, the text tells us they were seasoned by the devil 
not to be as bitter as normal, so Neilos forbids their eating them again. 

25 Abba Isaiah 6, Abba Poemen 111, and Abba Arsenius 33. 

26 Gen. 44:5-15. 

27 For example, Lev. 19:26 and Deut. 18:10. 

28 PGM III.276 and IV.221, while IV.154-285 are magical procedures dealing 
with various types of bowl divination. Cf. Aune 1983, 45. 

29 Op. 36: Interpretation of the twenty-four letters (’Eppr|vsia 7tepi raw 
EiKoarteaaaporv crtoixsirov). 

30 Cf. Ierodiakonou 2007. 

31 Magdalino 2007. 

32 Vita Nili 2. Translation by Capra, Milewski and Murzaku, forthcoming in 
Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library. 

33 Both avenues of explanation have been offered, the existence of archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence for meals left as offerings in tombs seems to verify the latter. Cf. 
The Jerome Biblical Commentary ad loc. 316. The bread of mourners in 
mentioned in Ezekiel 24:17. 

34 Reference to the breaking of break is found, for example Mark 8:6, 19; 
14:22, Luke 22:19, 24:30. 

35 Vita Nili 11.1. 
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12 The homosexual 

background attributed to 
a textual gap in the Life of 
St Neilos front Rossano 
A re-evaluation 

Andrea Luzzi 


The Life of St Neilos from Rossano (BHG and BHG Novum auctarium 
1370, hereafter VN) 1 was almost surely written by an anonymous dis¬ 
ciple in the first decades of the eleventh century. For the elegance of the 
form, the abundance of historical references and wealth of contents, it 
stands out from all the other Bioi written in order to commemorate the 
most notable Italo-Greek saints from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. 
The ascetic itinerary described in the VN shows some traits in common 
with many other biographies of Italo-Greek saints. This Bios, though, 
stands out from the other Greek hagiographies from Southern Italy for 
the abundance of details and the large number of characters in it. It also 
differentiates itself from the majority of Byzantine hagiographies for the 
scarcity of miraculous narratives: while Neilos has the charism of pro¬ 
phecy and clairvoyance, he is not ascribed any sensationalistic miracles 
which normally abound in saints’s Lives. 1 To this day three codices of 
the VN are known: 3 1) Italy, Grottaferrata, Library of the Greek Abbey, 
Crypt. B.p.II (gr. 142) (= C), parchment, copied in the same Abbey by 
an anonymous copyist between the end of the eleventh and the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century, and still now preserved in the library of the 
monastery; 4 2) France, Paris, Bibliotheque nationale, Suppl. gr. 106 (= P), 
paper, completed at the Abbey of Grottaferrata on August 10, 1591, as 
written in the subscription by the monk Paolo Bevilacqua from Tuscolo 
(today near Frascati, a little town in the so-called Castelli Romani); 5 3) 
Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1205 (= V), a com¬ 
posite and miscellaneous paper manuscript: the VN is included in its first 
codicological unit (ff. lr-56v), together with the Life of Bartholomew 
the Younger, which lacks almost half of the text (ff. 57r-61v); from the 
watermarks this section of the Vatican codex can be chronologically set 
between the end of the sixteenth and the very first years of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 6 According to an in-depth palaeographic analysis of the 
three above-mentioned codices and to the philological-comparative study 
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of the readings occurring in them, it is possible to assess that the manu¬ 
script now preserved in Paris was directly copied from the manuscript 
still today located in Grottaferrata, 7 while the direct model of the Vatican 
codex was the Parisian one. 8 

It is well known that in all of these three manuscripts the text of the 
VN shows a textual omission in the opening part. Neilos has just moved 
from the north-Calabrian monastic area of the Merkourion into the Lan- 
gobardic territory, precisely to the monastery of St Nazarius, located in 
today’s Southern Cilento (in the province of Salerno), in order to receive 
the monastic tonsure, 9 approximately at the age of 30 (according to the 
hagiographer). The saint is said to have spent forty days at the mon¬ 
astery of St Nazarius after taking the habit: 10 the events that occurred 
during these forty days were indeed the subject-matter recounted in the 
lost part of the Greek text of the VN. The episodes described in the tex¬ 
tual segment corresponding to the gap can be summarized in this way. 
Neilos stayed in St Nazarius for forty days, living in strict penitence and 
resolutely working as copyist. When an old acquaintance of his came to 
visit him at the monastery, he exchanged with him his cloak in return for 
a sheepskin. Later Neilos strictly reprimanded an insolent local squire, 
who had enslaved a young servant - or maybe a novice - of the mon¬ 
astery (this episode will be analysed below). In the Grottaferrata and 
Paris codices, this gap is due to the material loss of some pages, four in 
the Cryptensis (C) and two in the Parisinus codex. The extent of the gap 
in the two manuscripts can be measured thanks to the ancient foliation 
written at the top of the page, which in C jumps from 24 to 29 and in P 
from 9 to 12. The gap in C is due to the falling out of four pages belong¬ 
ing to the two internal bifolia of the second quinion; while, even though 
it seems to concern only two pages, the gap in the Paris codex starts 
much earlier and ends a little after the one in the Grottaferrata codex. 11 
Unlike these two manuscripts, in Vat. gr. 1205 the gap is not physical 
(i.e., external), but occurs within an apparently continuous text. 12 It is 
less extensive than the material gap in the Paris codex and starts before 
the one in C, but it also ends before, thereby allowing the recovery of 
some lines of the Greek text, which today are not legible in the ancient 
Cryptensis codex. 13 Nonetheless, the content of the missing Greek part 
of the VN is fortunately known thanks to an exact and complete trans¬ 
lation into Latin, which is moreover the first translation on the VN in 
absolute terms. It was made by one of the most famous experts of the 
Greek language in the sixteenth century, the Calabrian Guglielmo Sirleto, 
who died in 1585 and was a Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church from 
1565 onwards. 14 It is not known in what year exactly the translation was 
made, but evidently when C was still intact. Sirleto’s autograph survives 
in the manuscript Vatican City, BAV, Vat. lat. 6151. 15 On the other hand, 
in the editio princeps by Cariophyllis 16 the textual omission corresponds 
perfectly to the gap in codex C. Therefore, it is certain that this copy was 
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made on the model of the ancient Cryptensis manuscript, which therefore 
was already missing four pages by 1624. That year is therefore the exact 
terminus ante quem for the existence of the lacuna in C. Other termini 
a quibus for the lacuna, surely before the year 1624, even though not 
certain, are the copy of MS Vat. gr. 1205, probably made by Casnesios in 
the year 1605, 17 and the second (after Sirleto’s) translation into Latin of 
the VN by the future bishop of Termoli, Federico Mezio. 18 It is possible to 
add, at least tentatively, the year 1591, i.e., the year of the copy of Paris, 
gr. 106 by Bevilacqua, 19 if this copy transmitted a text of the VN already 
partially mutilated, as will be discussed later. 

The unusual coincidence of the material gap almost at the same point 
of the Bios in two manuscripts belonging to the same library ( Cryptensis 
B.p.II and Paris. Suppl. gr. 106) appeared suspicious to Enrica Follieri 20 
and Stefano Caruso. 21 Independently from each other, the two schol¬ 
ars surmised an intentional mutilation in the two codices. According to 
them, a censor would have mutilated the two codices in order to delete 
the initial part of the last episode during Neilos’s stay at St Nazarius. As 
written above, this part of the story is known only thanks to Sirleto’s 
version. In their reading of this episode, the two scholars understand 
a reference to a homosexual relationship between an arrogant Langob- 
ardic comes and a man linked to the monastery of St Nazarius, whether 
a monk or a lay servant. Obviously, those who have suggested, or later 
supported, the hypothesis of such censorship verecundiae gratia (because 
of decency) have also tried to establish who might have censured the 
text, and why. Stefano Caruso thought of “some zealot Catholic, whether 
internal or external to the coenobium of Grottaferrata,” who would have 
been influenced by the post-Tridentine climate counteracting any form 
of obscenity. 22 But it is scarcely credible that someone external to the 
monastery could have gained free access to a codex in the library, in par¬ 
ticular to such an important codex as that containing the Life of the very 
founder. In relation to the admission of external readers to the library, 
the rigidity of the monks at Grottaferrata in that period is bitterly testi¬ 
fied by Jean Chatard. In his prefatory letter to the posthumous publica¬ 
tion (1585) of the epistolary of Isidore of Pelusium, a work begun but 
not completed by Jacques de Billy because of his death on 25 Decem¬ 
ber 1581, and addressed to Jacques’s brother, Geoffrey de Billy, Chatard 
reports the manuscript transmission of the Isidorian epistles and men¬ 
tions among other things the famous Cryptensis codex, today known as 
B.a.I (Greek 84), which had been recommended to Jacques by Cardinal 
Antonio Carafa, although Jacques had not considered it for his edition. 
Jean Chatard wondered if the revision of the letters in the epistolary in 
this manuscript was different from that in other codices, and regretted 
not having been able to verify it because of the refusal by the monks 
in Grottaferrata. In complaining, he resentfully compared the monks 
to dogs who would not allow others to approach the hay, despite not 
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feeding on it themselves. 23 Moreover, it is also known that even Sirleto 
himself had to apply for an explicit permission to the Commendatory 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese the Younger in order to borrow the manu¬ 
scripts, 24 even though he was an influential cardinal and about to become 
official protector of the Basilian monks, and even though he had a close 
relationship with the monastic community at Grottaferrata. 

The ancient codex was clearly considered as a relic, because it reported 
the life of the founder. For this reason, ripping out from it as much as four 
pages by someone inside the monastery is utterly inconceivable, even sup¬ 
posing that it might have been done in the name of the licit worries about 
the defense of morality. This conclusion is equally valid whether one 
intends such morality to pertain to the ideal of monastic life in general, 
as Enrica Follieri presupposes, 25 or more specifically to the moral status 
of Bartholomew the Younger, who came to be considered as the author of 
the Bios after the 1586 edition of the Martyrologium Romanum, as Ste- 
fano Parenti suggests. 26 Not to mention that there are other episodes of 
explicit crudity in the VN, many of which were considered without any 
doubt ‘immoral’ from a sixteenth-century religious morality viewpoint, 
and therefore potentially worthy of censorship; and yet the pages regard¬ 
ing these episodes are not missing. Let us take one example. 27 According 
to the hagiographer, at the age of almost seventy, Neilos was obliged to 
leave his native land Calabria forever, because of the persisting incur¬ 
sions of the Saracens. He moved north, into the Langobardic territory. 
He arrived in Capua not much before the death of the Prince Pandulph 
I (who died in March 981). In the territory of the Capuan princedom, 
and precisely in the monastery of Valleluce assigned to his community 
(in today’s district of Frosinone), Neilos spent fifteen years. During his 
stay at Valleluce, Neilos was called to Capua by Pandulph’s wife, Aloara 
(Apdpa in the Greek text), after his death. She wanted to receive some 
spiritual solace for the remorse caused her by the murder of a relative. On 
the way to Aloara’s house, Neilos was intercepted by a crowd wanting 
to honor him and to receive his blessing. Among the people there were 
also a deaconess, who ran a cloister, together with the other nuns and a 
young priest who celebrated Mass in the cloister. Prophetically informed 
about the carnal relationship between the nuns and the priest, Neilos 
immediately reproached their behavior harshly, as immoral and ignoble 
for ordained people. This outburst did not lead to repentance for either 
community, but rather to scornful disdain. The consequences of such an 
attitude manifested themselves soon after: the hagiographer reports that 
the following day the priest was caught lying with the sister of the dea¬ 
coness. The fact became known in the whole city causing great scandal. 
From a moralizing viewpoint this episode seems to be worthier of cen¬ 
sorship than the other one, which at most was about a lay libertine and 
another person linked to the monastery of St Nazarius (assuming that 
the hagiographer really alluded to a sexual relationship contra naturam 
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as well). And yet the above-mentioned episode was reported without any 
ambiguity regarding religious people vowed to chastity: in fact, ff. 126v 
and 127r of the Cryptensis and ff. 95v-96r of the Paris codex, in which 
the regrettable episode is included, are still there, and one wonders why a 
hypothetical censor with a moralizing purpose should have spared them. 

However, even though the material gap in the two codices could still 
be thought intentional, it seems to me methodologically appropriate to 
distinguish two levels, unlike what has been done until now. On the one 
hand, there is the real content of the episode, together with the previ¬ 
ous ones, known only thanks to Sirleto’s translation; on the other hand, 
there is the wrong interpretation that the censor, possibly also acting as 
the mutilator, might have given to the episode. In my opinion there is no 
reference to a homosexual relationship in Sirleto’s translation. According 
to my interpretation, the hagiographer only wants to present the figure 
of a tyrannical despot who considered as his own property everything 
on his territory: both humans - not hesitating to enslave a man linked 
to the monastery, deporting him to his palace 28 - and material resources, 
such as the monastery where he used to enter ad explendum proprium 
ventrem, as written in Sirleto’s version. In my opinion this phrase is to 
be understood not as a metaphorical allusion to a sodomitic relationship 
(rendered as “sordid instincts”), but as the fact that the despot did not 
hesitate to enter the monastic kitchen, literally, to satisfy his stomach, 
as if he were in his palace. Moreover, the heterosexuality of the comes 
can be clearly deduced from the rest of the episode. At a certain point in 
the Greek text - after the omission caused by the lacuna but within the 
same episode - it is written that the comes lived, more uxorio, with a 
woman called paivac; (literally, ‘Maenad’), who informed him of the riot 
against him due to the hatred of the oppressed population, which would 
cause his death. It is well known that in the classical world the Maenads 
were women in the grip of the ecstatic fury inspired by Dionysius. It is 
then possible to translate (imvaq as ‘his fury-concubine,’ 29 but the verbal 
form referred to the woman in this passage, Jiopv£UO|i£vr|q, refers more 
specifically in biblical and patristic Greek to the semantic field of fornica¬ 
tion/adultery; 30 therefore the phrase auro^ paGcbv xouxo 7tpoq xfjq ujt’aikou 
jropv8uo(i£vr|q paivdSoq should be better translated as: “informed of that 
by the possessed woman who was made by him a trollop”. In any case, 
this act of fornication concerns a woman, and not a man. The whole 
episode is clearly an exemplum-. it is intended to emphasize Neilos’s pro¬ 
phetic powers from the beginning of his monastic life (later the saint will 
give many other signs of this charism). The comes, in answer to Neilos’s 
request to release the man unjustly made slave, violently expressed his 
intention to go on behaving tyrannically for eight of the ten years of fife 
left to him, and to repent only in the last two. Neilos announced to the 
aggressive comes that his life would last not ten years, but actually only 
ten days. In fact, according to the author of the VN, on the tenth day 
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after having met Neilos, the comes truly died, murdered by the oppressed 
population. What is important for the hagiographer is to underline the 
arrogant abjection of the comes, exceeded by the charismatic figure of 
the saint. More than ever the whole episode, instead of a faithful account 
of a real event, 31 seems to be an exemplum taken from the collection of 
hagiographical Italo-Greek topoi (significantly the name of the comes is 
not revealed), since there are some similarities with other Lives of Greek 
saints from Southern Italy. A similar example is found in the Life of 
Nicodemus, a saint who lived in Southern Calabria, in Cellarana, near 
today’s town of Mammola, on the eastern side of the mountain range of 
the Serre. In the episode recounted in §16, 32 a ‘powerful’ man (nq tow 
cvSo^ow) became infatuated with a good-looking but married common 
woman living in his territory and did not hesitate to abduct her and to 
bring her violently into his palace. Her husband did not manage to con¬ 
vince the squire to let her go back home; on the advice of a sympathetic 
man, he went to St Nicodemus, begging him to intercede for him. St Nic¬ 
odemus, after imploring the squire, was roughly sent away. He therefore 
predicted the unexpected but rightful intervention of divine providence: 
in fact, the day after the arrogant squire would suddenly die, “leaving a 
frightful fame among the generations of the era”. 33 

The conclusion of the episode in the VN can be more appropriately 
compared with the epilogue of the riot of John Byzalon, 34 written in the 
Life of Elias Speleotes. 35 The main figure of the Bios, after trying to no 
avail to persuade the arrogant patrician to give up his rebellion against 
the imperial government, pronounced a very hard prophecy coming from 
God: in a year the power of John Byzalon would be entirely pulled down 
and the patrician would die, murdered by his subordinates. According 
to the hagiographer, the prediction really happened in the temporal span 
the saint had given. Therefore I think it is credible that the anonymous 
author of the VN would have borrowed topoi characteristic of hagio¬ 
graphical literature, especially of Italo-Greek origins, and then adapted 
to the context of his narrative. Such topoi make no reference to the realm 
of homosexuality. Perhaps, the only veiled allusion to it is present in the 
VN in another famous episode, when Eupraxios, the imperial judge of 
the Italian themata of Langobardy and Calabria, afflicted by a terminal 
disease, at the point of death was tonsured by Neilos. 36 The probable 
homosexuality of Eupraxios has been noticed with good reason by Ste- 
fano Caruso. 37 In my opinion, another allusion (not signalled by Caruso) 
by the hagiographer to the homosexuality of Eupraxios can be found in 
the definition given about him, when finally Neilos agreed to tonsure the 
Imperial judge. 38 

There is no doubt that modern scholars (including at one time myself) 39 
were induced to attribute erotic overtones to their interpretation of the 
episode regarding the comes in order to justify the apparently unusual 
coincidence in the textual omission in two manuscripts belonging to the 
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same library, since the gap in question originated in the same period and 
concerned almost the same passage of the VN. But how certain is it that 
the two omissions were caused at one and the same time? Enrica Fol- 
lieri (followed by Caruso) hypothesizes that Bevilacqua’s copy was made 
in 1591 from C, when this one was still complete, and consequently 
hypothesizes that in the Paris codex the text of the VN was also initially 
complete. She adds that the pages in the Parisinus were initially not num¬ 
bered, and only later the four pages fell out due to the censorious interfer¬ 
ence of Giovanni Battista Ceci. 40 Only when the manuscript was already 
mutilated, were the pages foliated. At a later stage, another two pages fell 
out. According to Enrica Follieri, the Vatican copy was made on the Paris 
one at its first stage of mutilation by order of Ceci, “in order to provide a 
text now free from the material traces of the censorship”. 41 If we set aside 
conjectures that have no solid proof, the only certainty is that the part of 
the text now present in the Vatican codex ought to have been necessar¬ 
ily present in its model, the Paris codex, and a fortiori in the Cryptensis, 
in turn model of the Paris codex. Since this portion of text required the 
space of a single page (obviously the verso of the folio), in the recto of 
that sheet, now lost, the initial part of the controversial narrative should 
have been contained. There is no other certainty that can be drawn from 
the extant evidence, and it is impossible to know for certain whether the 
other three lost pages were still present in C or had already fallen, com¬ 
pletely or partially, at the time of Bevilacqua’s copy in 1591. Leaving to 
one side of Enrica Follieri’s hypothesis, it can be conjectured that Bevilac¬ 
qua’s copy had the same text present in the Vatican manuscript before the 
loss of ff. 10 and 11 witnessed in the foliation, 42 since the textual segment 
present in the Vatican manuscript (which on the other hand the Paris one 
lacks) corresponds perfectly in length to the gap in the above-mentioned 
bifolio. In this case the Paris manuscript conveyed an incomplete copy of 
the VN. 43 The hypothesis that the loss of the four pages in the Cryptensis 
manuscript happened not on purpose at the same time because of a censo¬ 
rial cut, but accidentally at different moments, and in particular that the 
loss of the first three pages happened before Bevilacqua’s copy in the year 
1591, should provide a valid reason for such a copy: as far as I can see, no 
such justification has until now been proposed. The reason for this copy 
was therefore very probably the preservation of such an important docu¬ 
ment for the history of the Neilian community, a document that suffered 
damage through continuous use along the centuries. 44 Bevilacqua’s copy 
would have been designed to replace the ancient codex in the monastery, 
while another copy was ordered in Rome by the procurator general of the 
monastery of Grottaferrata, Ceci himself, in order to satisfy the curiosity 
of scholars who, between the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had “discovered” the hagiographies of the “founder 
saints”. Ceci’s copy can be identified as the Roman copy realized in 1605 
from P by Casnesios, which was then brought into the popes’s library. 
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At any rate, leaving to one side the causes of the textual gap, whether 
by censorious mutilation or accidental loss, I believe that, as far as the 
episode of the Langobardic comes in the VN is concerned, it is appropri¬ 
ate to return to a neutral interpretation, free of any sexual overtones, 
as found in the common scholarly consensus down to the end of the 
nineteenth century: starting from the vernacular version of the VN by 
Niccolo Balducci (1628), 45 it can be still found in the Italian version by 
Minasi (1892), 46 and, most recently, in the translation into modern Greek 
by the nun Maximi. 47 

Notes 

1 The modern editions of the VN today available are the ones by Germano Gio- 
vanelli, Biot; icai nohzeia zov doiov nazpoq rjpmv Ndlov zov Neov. Testo origi¬ 
nate greco e Studio introduttivo (Codice greco criptense B.fi.II), and by the 
nun Maximi, O ooioq Ndloq 6 KalaPpoq. O Bioq zov doiov Ndlov zov Neov. 
Eioayco'yri-KpixiKri EtcSooiq zov Keipevov-Mezacppaovq-ExoXia-Ypvo'ypacpiKd 
Spyo doiov. After many vicissitudes, the posthumous critical edition by Enrica 
Follieri (edited by Francesco D’Aiuto and myself) is about to be finally pub¬ 
lished in the series Testi e Studi Bizantino-neoellenici. The editio princeps 
of the Greek text (modified by various purist interferences of the editor) 
was published in Rome in 1624 by the priest and theologian John Matthew 
Caryophyllis (or Caryophylos, from the double Greek form Kapuo(pil/Ar|c / 
KapnocpiAoc) and later re-edited (with various modifications) first in 1760, in 
the seventh volume of the Acta Sanctorum Septembris and later in volume nr. 
120 of the Patrologia Graeca by Migne, Paris 1864: on this edition and its 
reissues see Fyrigos 1987 and 1989. 

2 Luzzi 2004, 176-7. 

3 Surely there were other manuscripts including the VN, for example the one 
used for the reading of the Neilian Bios during the meal in the famous mon¬ 
astery of St Mary of Patir at Rossano in Calabria, mentioned in the local 
typikon: see Parenti 1998, 90 and n. 38. But, as far as we know, they are lost. 

4 On the Grottaferrata codex, see Follieri 2000b, 124-8, and Parenti 1998, 
with earlier bibliography. 

5 The VN is contained at ff. lr - 118v of the Paris codex (together with the 
Lives of St Bartholomew the Younger, ff. 119r - 138r, and of St John The- 
ristes, ff. 140r - 147v): on this manuscript see Follieri 1997, 72-3; Astruc 
et al. 2003, 236-8; on the copyist Paolo Bevilacqua see Luca 2004, 188-9 
and n. 22, with earlier bibliography. This manuscript was surely still in the 
coenobium of Grottaferrata in 1654, as witnessed in a note on the last folio 
of the codex (see Follieri 1997, 82 n. 47). There may be further evidence of 
its later permanence at the monastery, at least until the 1760s-70s, in an epi¬ 
gram in five dodecasyllables, which Stefano Parenti ascribes to the hieromonk 
Nicola Olivieri, who died in 1781: Parenti 2005, 91 n. 43. The epigram is 
written on the recto of a fragmentary folio placed at the front of the Paris 
manuscript. It sings the praises of the ascetic Neilos from Ankyra, homonym 
of Neilos from Rossano. Enrica Follieri has hypothesized that the codex was 
brought to France during the Napoleonic occupation of the Vatican State in 
the very last years of the eighteenth century (1798-99), when, by order of 
Napoleon, all the codices and books of the library of the abbey of Grottafer¬ 
rata were brought to Frascati, where the institution of a great national library 
was planned: see Follieri 1997, 82 n. 47. 
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6 On the Vatican manuscript and in particular on its first codicological unit, see 
Follieri 1997, 73-4. It is not known when the section of the codex including 
the VN became property of the papal library. Domenico Surace has recently 
proposed to identify the copyist with a relative of Cardinal Giulio Antonio 
Santoro, the bishop of Corfu Acacius Casnesios, who died in 1619 after being 
scriptor graecus of the Vatican Library since 1 June 1594: see Surace 2013, 
344 n. 42. This copy was probably made by Casnesios in the first months of 
the year 1605, if a note in the accounts book (“Libro Mastro”) of the abbey 
of Grottaferrata refers to this copy. In the note, dated 30 April 1605, a sum 
of 25 julii is recorded for the copies in Rome of the Lives of St Neilos and 
St Bartholomew, by order of the Procurator General Giovanni Battista Ceci 
(about whose commission see Follieri 1997, 90-1). 

7 In Follieri 1997, 83-5, some omissions and mistakes in P are considered as an 
unequivocal proof of the derivation of P from C, due to passages that were 
difficult to read in C. 

8 Follieri 1997, 83, has pointed to an important element regarding the deri¬ 
vation of V from P, that is the fact that the copyist of the Vatican manu¬ 
script “during his transcription erroneously turned two pages rather than 
one. Therefore he omitted the passage contained in the two half-folios, 
respectively the verso and the recto of two consecutive folios. After realizing 
the omission he restored the lost passage on the margin of f. 6v. The two 
side pages, first omitted and then restored, correspond to the content of ff. 
llv (now lost) and 12r (preserved) in P, and the adding of the restored text 
(marked by the copyist of V with a little cross) exactly corresponds to the 
beginning of f. 12v of P”. To this observation by Follieri, it is now possible 
to add another element, typologically different but important, in order to 
confirm the direct derivation of the Vatican codex from the Paris one. To 
explain it better, first of all I quote the passage of the VN in question accord¬ 
ing to Giovanelli’s edition, Bioq Kai noLneia, 112-13 (§ 73): “Kai auviopoK 
ewieiv, (ocntsp mote toic lapar|/aTaic to pavva EKacrap 7tp6c Tiyv Kpaatv Kai tt|v 
opEqiv petePq/Aeto, 8io Kai ouk fjv ev raiq (pu/Aaiq aiiTwv 6 aaGsvwv, outg) kov 
toutok; 6 0aupaaTO<; SiEylyvETO. ” At the end of the sixth line from the top on 
f. 42r, the copyist of V writes pete and then, at the beginning of the following 
line, aiiTmv Pq/Aeto, later dividing the two words using square brackets and 
premising to autrav a signe de renvoi, repeated after the following <puLatc. In 
this way, he reproduces what happens in P at the beginning of the sixth line 
of f. 88v, where auTtov, evidently forgotten by Bevilacqua during the copying, 
is later restored on the border near] P&LLeto and referred to (pu/.aic through a 
signe de renvoi. There are also other elements, which confirm that the copy¬ 
ist of the Vatican manuscript took the Paris codex as model. A first category 
is represented by the textual and graphic marginal comments in P (absent or 
different in C), accurately reproduced in V: rcaTplc; as marginal note corre¬ 
sponding to the incipit of the “praise” to Neilos’s homeland (ed. Giovanelli, 
48 [§ 2]), Rossano (P, f. 2r; V, f. lv; this marginal note is absent in C); a 
graphic marginal note representing a stylized hand indicating an important 
passage of the VN (ed. Giovanelli, 62 [§ 14]): in this note the hagiographer 
declares that he will tell in the Life only the few exploits recounted by Neilos 
himself 7tpoTpo7rf]<; fc'VEKa Tiqq f|paiv 7ipo0u|nac rfjc slq Ta KpsvtTG) (“as exhorta¬ 
tion for our inclination to the good”) (P, f. 18v; V, f. 9v; but in C, at f. 33v, 
there is a textual marginal note referred to this passage: see Parenti 2005, 
87-9); “n.b.” written by Bevilacqua through the marginal abbreviation 
crr|(|iEio)aai) [or ar|(pEio)aov)] at f. 79r of P, referred to the gnomic passage of 
the VN that says: Ilac; yap 6 ETOipoq eL EuopKtav myvq siq \pEu5oLoylav, oicraEp 
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Kai to dva.7ta/av (“everyone who is easily ready to swear is fast to perjure, and 
the contrary too”), ed. Giovanelli, Biog Kai nohreia, 106 (§ 65): this abbre¬ 
viation is reproduced also in V at the margin of f. 38r, while in C there are 
no notes in correspondence with this passage; marginal marks (absent in C) 
for direct speech in the form of low quotation marks, single in P and double 
in V. Moreover, the copyist of the Vatican codex also accurately reproduced 
the characters in ektesis present in the Paris codex, which were used to signal 
the division of the text into sections, often not corresponding to those in the 
Cryptensis manuscript. 

9 On the reasons for this move to Langobardic territory beyond the boundaries 
of the Byzantine Themata in Southern Italy, see Follieri 2000a, 15-16. 

10 There is the possibility that such numbers (thirty years, forty days), strictly 
connected to the theme of the imitatio Christi, were devised on purpose by 
the hagiographer in order to establish a mystical connection between Neilos 
and Christ: see Luzzi 2004, 185. 

11 Precisely f. 9v of the Paris manuscript ends with the words 6 xrov 5ucod(ov 
g^Opoi; xai <pr|ai - see ed. Giovanelli, Blog Kai nohzda, 53 (§ 7) - while the 
following folio begins with the words 7topvEuo]|rEvr|(; paivdSoc (the integration 
7topvEuo] was made later): see ed. Giovanelli, 57 (§ 9). 

12 To be put in the tenth line from the bottom at f. 6r of the codex, between 
the words ttiv xpsiav d7tE7tXx|poi> - see ed. Giovanelli, 54 (§ 8) - and /.oyoic 
7tapaicA,riTiKoiq xai - see ed. Giovanelli, p. 56 (§ 9). One cannot tell whether the 
copyist of the Vatican codex realized that there was a textual omission at that 
point, since the vertical stroke drawn in pencil and repeated in the margin, 
now visible and exactly indicating the point of the gap, is clearly modem. 

13 It concerns the part of the text from L6yoi<; 7iapaK/.r|TiKoTc to d.va,ia0r|aia jtoM.fi: 
see ed. Giovanelli, 56-7 (§ 9). 

14 About Sirleto, and in particular on his relationship with the Vatican Library 
and Roman literary circles, see Luca 2012. 

15 Sirleto’s version of the VN in manuscript Vat. lat. 6151 was transcribed dur¬ 
ing the seventeenth century by Jean Durand, a Benedictine of the confrater¬ 
nity of St Maurus, who died in 1690. This version was later edited, with some 
modifications (compared with the Vatican codex), by two other members of 
the same confraternity, Dom Edmond Martene and Dom Ursin Durand. It 
was published in the sixth volume of the Veterum scriptorum amplissima 
collectio, Paris 1729.1 have dealt with the Sirleto’s version in a forthcoming 
paper. Meanwhile, see Renzo 1989, esp. p. 161, where he declares: “From 
the dating of the two copies. Vatic. 1205 and [Paris.] supplementum graecum 
106 (1566-1591) it is possible to assume that the four missing pages (ff. 
25-28 of the B.p.II) were lost before 1566 and after Sirleto’s version, which is 
therefore antecedent and probably datable to the period when he was work¬ 
ing on Symeon Metaphrastes’ Saints’ Lives.” One must note, however, that 
the first codicological unit of the Vatican manuscript containing the VN is 
wrongly dated by Renzo to 1566 (in fact, this dating can only correctly refer 
to another codicological unit of V). 

16 In 1624: see above, n. 1. 

17 See above, n. 6. 

18 On Federico Mezio, see Ceresa 2010. His translation of the VN into Latin was 
based on the Greek manuscript Crypt. B.p.II in which the gap was already 
present: see Follieri 1997, 77-8. Mezio made the Latin version between 1568 
and 1602: see Follieri 1991, 273-4. I refer to Mezio’s manuscript tradition, 
for a long time thought lost, in my forthcoming paper. 
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19 See above, n. 5 

20 See Follieri 1997, 86-90. 

21 Caruso 1998. 

22 Caruso 1998, 192-3. 

23 “Illustriss(imus) et eruditiss(imus) Cardinalis Carafa fratrem tuum (quern 
nomine virtutis et literarum amabat plurimum) literis aliquando monuit, 
ipsius Isidori Epistolas ad mille quingentas reperiri in Coenobio Cryptae Fer- 
ratae, qui locus in fide ac tutela est Cardinalis Farnesii. Eadem ne, an diuersae 
ab illis sint, mihi quoque obscurum et incertum est. Ita enim reconduntur et 
abduntur, vt plane sepultae videantur, suntque Bibliothecarii nonnulli canibus 
haud dissimiles, qui foeno incubantes, cum ipsi non edant, nec alios quoque 
edere, vel etiam propius accedere non permittunt, locum dantes Prouerbio: 
Canis in praesepi”: Isidore of Pelusion 1585, flVv. This passage of the dedi¬ 
catory epistle of Chatard is quoted more or less fully in Evieux 1975, 45; 
Backus 1993, 138 n. 69; Isidore of Pelusion 1997, ed. Evieux, 130 n. 4 and 
Parenti 2005, 410 (however, the latter confuses Jean Chatard with Jacques de 
Billy and ascribes by mistake to the second the anger against the librarians in 
the coenobium of Grottaferrata). 

24 It is explicitly testified by Sirleto’s letter to Giacomo Stassi quoted in Luca 
2012, 188 n. 255. 

25 She has proposed to ascribe the censorious interference to Giovanni Battista 
Ceci (master of the novices in 1600, visitor in 1603 and prior regent of the 
coenobium of Grottaferrata from 1605 to 1608): see Follieri 1997, 90-2. 

26 See Parenti 2005, 96. 

27 The episode can be read in ed. Giovanelli, Bioq mi noXneia, 118 (§§ 79-80). 

28 In the corresponding passage of Sirleto’s version - quoted in the transcription 
from codex Vat. lat. 6151 by Caruso, “Un tabu etico e filologico,” 182 - 
can be read: “utens au(tem) tyrannide atq(ue) arrogantia, seruituti subiecit 
jnnocentem animam cuiusdam, quj ad ilium monasterium ubi beatus Nilus 
versabatur, pertinebat. ” 

29 This translation is proposed by Giovanelli 1966, 25. 

30 In Lampe, col. 1122, the following meanings of the verb 7topvsho) are given: 
1. fornicate, 2. linked with, but dist. from, poixebco in catechetical instruction, 
3. ref. illicit intercourse committed by married people, hence = commit adul¬ 
tery, 4. of a woman who presumes her husband’s death and re-marries, 5. of 
those marrying irregularly, 6. dist. from polygamous marrying of patriarchs, 
7. behave unchastely, 8. met., be unfaithful to God; apostatize. 

31 On the various passages in which the anonymous hagiographer did not hes¬ 
itate to modify the reality for catechetical purposes, see Luzzi 2004. One 
ought to remember that the episode of the Langobardic comes is antecedent 
to Neilos’s move to St Adrian near Rossano in the mid-tenth century: ed. 
Giovanelli, Bioq mi noXneia, 82 (§ 36). After Neilos’s move there is a better 
historical concreteness in the VN, while almost all the persons in the first part 
of the VN seem symbolic characters of an ascetic itinerary: see Luzzi 2004, 
181 and 88. 

32 Ed. with translation into Italian by Arco Magri 1969, 121-5. 

33 The two episodes of the VN and of the Vita Nicodemi are taken into consid¬ 
eration comparatively in Cilento 1996, 38 and Caruso 1998, 179-80 n. 23. 

34 On the strategos of the Calabrian thema see von Falkenhausen 1978, 102-3; 
Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, s.v. “Ioannes Byzalon,” vol. 3: 
Ignatios (#22713) - Lampudius (#4268), 143 (#934). 
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35 See Vita s. Eliae Spelaeotae, ed. Stiltingh 1750, 870 (§ 54); Strazzeri 1992, 
68. The episode is also mentioned, even though not in relation to the one in 
the VN, in Cilento 1996, 39. 

36 Ed. Giovanelli, Biog Kai noXueia, 95-8 (§§ 53-56). On this figure see von 
Falkenhausen 1989, 281-3; Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, 
s.v. “Eupraxios,” vol. 3: Christophoros (#21279) - Ignatios (#2712), 263 
(#807). 

37 See Caruso 2004, 151 n. 30 and Caruso 2006, 206 nn. 14 and 17, rely¬ 
ing on the paragraph: n<x0oc yap ti x6 Xeyopsvov yayypaiva 7t£pi tov PaXavov 
ton 7tai6oy6voi) pop ion auTOU SKxpusv, xwv pev taxpajv owtpaKTOv 8ifjXey%£ ttiv 
7tspio8£iav, SiKac 5 e sicntpaTTETO to rfjc aaaraaq opyavov, 8i’ wv facparax; tov xfjs 
cpnaEOj^ vopov EcviPpicrev (“in fact a disease called gangrene, appeared around 
the gland in his genitalia, rendered ineffective the cure the doctors gave him, 
and punished the organ of the dissolution, because it broke, intemperate, the 
natural law”). 

38 Ed. Giovanelli, Bioq Kai noXneia, 97 (beginning § 56): to tt) aspvfj rajisivcoasi 
SsSoljxapeva poncr; 7iEpiePd/.£TO, tov a7taX.fi Kai 7tspippsot>crn EaOfjxi 7tpcoT]v 
pa.Xa.KiLopevov (“he covered with the glorified rags of the chaste humility the 
one, who previously languidly wrapped himself up in a soft and long gar¬ 
ment”). Indeed, as signalled in Kriaras 1968-2012, Vol. IX, 1985, 304-5, 
the participle of the verb paXaKiipo sometimes has the adjectival meaning of 
paXaKoi; (which can also signify rivaiSoc, “pederast”). 

39 Luzzi 2004, 181 and n. 28. 

40 See above, n. 25. 

41 Follieri 1997, 92. 

42 But this foliation probably was not written by Bevilacqua, since he used to 
number the folios of the codices, which he copied, with Greek rather than 
Arabic numbers. 

43 The only and undoubtedly not small difficulty in this alternative reconstruc¬ 
tion is represented by the individuation of a plausible reason, in order to 
justify the omission by Bevilacqua of almost three pages of C, which are still 
now legible in the ancient manuscript from the end of the fifth line from the 
top of f. 23v, -ton acojpaToc; (ed. Giovanelli, Bioq Kai noXneia, 53 [§ 7]), to 
the last line of f. 24v, EKpvn|/av 7tayiSa pot Trj 8s (ed. Giovanelli, 54 [§ 9]), and 
the omission of the recto of the last of the four pages in C, now missing, but 
about whose existence in Bevilacqua’s period we are sure (see above). 

44 Also in Father Germano Giovanelli’s opinion the mutilation in the Cryptensis 
codex could be determined by wear and tear: see ibid., 35. 

45 The episode on the Langobardic comes is significantly present in both edi¬ 
tions of the translation by Niccolo Balducci, “Vita di S. Nilo fondatore del 
Monasterio di Grotta Ferrata. Scritta in lingua volgare da N. B. d’ordine 
dell’Ill.mo & R.mo Signor Cardinale Francesco Barberino Abate commen- 
datario del medesimo Monastero” - see Follieri 1991 -, including in the one 
purged on moral grounds. Such inclusion proves that in the first decades of 
the seventeenth century this episode was not considered scandalous, or else it 
would have been deleted in the second edition, as it happened with the above- 
mentioned episode regarding the nuns and the priest of Capua. In the first 
edition, which I consulted in the exemplar preserved in the Vatican Library 
and shelf-marked Stamp.Barb.U.V.64 (in 4°), the episode can be read at pp. 
15-16; in the second edition (the purged one, published some months later), 
which I consulted in the exemplar, shelf-marked Stamp.Barb.T.VH.29 (in 8°), 
preserved in the same library, it can be read at pp. 20-2. 

46 See Minasi 1892, 144-6 with n. 10 at pp. 289-90. 

47 See ed. Maximi 1991, 97. 
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13 East meets West, West meets 
East? 

Constructing difference in the 
First Life of St Adalbert and 
in the Life of St Neilos 

David Kalhous 


In the First Life of St Adalbert, written a few years after the saint’s death, 
we read about his visit to Italy. By traveling to Jerusalem, St Adalbert 
demonstrated his fascination with monastic forms of life, and he later 
decided to enter the monastery and become a monk. Although his first 
experience with monasticism in Monte cassino was not a positive one, 
this did not turn him against the monastic life, as recorded in his First 
Life. His second attempt to become a monk also did not end well. In this 
case, St Neilos, who on one hand was pleased with St Adalbert’s interest 
in being part of his community, nevertheless, on the other hand, warned 
Adalbert that he, Neilos, was not only subordinated to Monte cassino, 
but was also different - he was Greek. Does this mean that there was an 
East-West barrier that could not have been crossed? To be able to answer 
this question, we have to analyze not only the First Life of St Adalbert, 
but also compare its Vorstellungswelt with the Life of St Neilos and its 
idea of otherness and of ideal monastic life. 

From the start we can see St Adalbert and St Neilos must have been 
very different men, since they acquired different positions in the church 
hierarchy and faced different problems. St Adalbert was elected second 
bishop of Prague and attempted to cultivate an area where the Christian 
religion was still a new, fresh set of ideas, primarily understood to be a 
part of elite culture. In contrast, St Neilos was born in Southern Italy, 
ruled by the Byzantine empire, which had embraced Christianity hun¬ 
dreds of years before. It was Southern Italy, and the eremitical ‘movement’ 
of which St Neilos was part, that later inspired new reform movements 
focused on severe discipline. 1 To understand the career of St Adalbert, we 
will need to scrutinize his sources and more carefully compare them to 
the sources pertaining to St Neilos, because the existence of more texts 
available for comparison provides us with different perspectives and 
makes us aware of discrepancies that challenge the traditional image of 
St Adalbert, which itself is in need of a thorough revision. 
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St Adalbert-Vojtech and his Life 
The sources 

Although two Vitae 1 and one Passio 3 dealing with St Adalbert were com¬ 
posed shortly after his death (999 or 1004), these hagiographical texts 
offer no more than vague biographical clues; the Quattuor imensi iacet 
legend is considered a late text, 4 and the few existing annalistic records 
and documents 5 likewise fail to provide more than a limited amount of 
information about the chronology of Adalbert’s life. In order to learn 
more about Adalbert himself, it is necessary to turn to his alleged ‘inher¬ 
itance’ and, more importantly, his own literary works. 6 A dedication 
included in the prologue of Christian’s work is the only contemporary 
evidence of Adalbert’s importance in the context of his times. 7 

St Adalbert was identified as the author of a Passio Gorgonii that is 
preserved in a twelfth-century manuscript, now in Knihovna statniho 
Zamku Kynzvart, sign. 20 D22/II, fol. 171a-173b, accompanied by a 
letter for Milo, bishop of Minden, also written by St Adalbert. 8 Traditio¬ 
nally, a homily on St Alexiuos is ascribed to St Adalbert as well. 9 

St Adalbert’s Life: Problems of Chronology 

Vojtech, known in Western and Central Europe as St Adalbert, was 
born in Libice, which is now a small town 60 km east of Prague. In the 
tenth century, however, it was a lively center and powerful fortress of 
the Slavnik-clan. Both Adalbert’s ordination as a bishop in 983 and his 
confirmation by his namesake Adalbert, the future archbishop of Magde¬ 
burg, in 961, 10 suggest that St Adalbert was born into the family of the 
noble Slavnik and his wife Strezislava around the year 953. 11 As most of 
the bishops in the early Middle Ages were of aristocratic origin, his elec¬ 
tion is a strong argument for the high status of his family, even though we 
are not able to discern the relationship of his family with other noble lin¬ 
eages in contemporary Europe. We can believe the legendary topoi that 
his life had been consecrated to God from a very early age, as he received 
a corresponding education. 12 Following a period of domestic training, in 
all likelihood delivered by a priest at the court of his father Slavnik, he 
was sent to study in Magdeburg, an important center of the Ottoman 
dynasty in Eastern Saxony, in 972, accompanied by his loyal compan¬ 
ion (not his teacher) Radla. 13 There, Master Oktrik provided Adalbert 
with an education. 14 However, following the death of Archbishop Adal¬ 
bert and the departure of Master Oktrik 15 - summoned to the emperor’s 
chancery - Adalbert returned home. He allegedly arrived in Prague bear¬ 
ing the ordination of subdeacon. 16 Thietmar, the first bishop of Prague, 
died on 2 January 983; 17 by 19 February, Boleslav II, the Bohemians 
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and the clergy had all agreed on Adalbert - possibly a Prague canon at 
the time - as his successor. Cosmas asserts that, in non-traditional and 
perhaps even symbolic fashion, the selection procedure itself took place 
in Levy Hradec, 18 i.e., ‘the very birthplace of [Bohemian] Christianity’ 
according to one document. 19 Adalbert subsequently left Bohemia for 
Italy to receive investiture at the hands of Emperor Otto II; he was subse¬ 
quently ordained in Verona on the Feast of St Peter and St Paul (June 29) 
by Willigis, Archbishop of Mainz. 20 His later activity as a bishop will be 
analyzed below. 

In St Adalbert’s times, Bohemia was already united under the rule of 
Premyslid princes who built their hegemony in Bohemia during the tenth 
century. Bohemian Christianity of his times was more than 100 years old, 
as the written sources mention the baptism of princes from Bohemia in 
Regensburg 845, 21 and we also read in a late tenth-century legend that 
Premyslid prince Borivoj (f ca. 889) was baptized by St Methodius in the 
court of the Moravian prince Svatopluk (870-894). 22 There was also a 
newly founded bishopric in Prague (976), whose second bishop St Adal¬ 
bert became, and a renewed see in Moravia that followed the tradition of 
one of the late great moravian bishoprics founded in 900. 23 

The number of the churches built in the Czech lands up to 1200 that 
are known from written sources is not high (115 including collegiate 
chapters and monasteries). 24 Nevertheless, chronicler Helmold ca. 1150 
calls Bohemia a ‘land full of churches and religious,’ 25 and we can be 
sure that many churches remained unnoticed by contemporary written 
records. We can also count many churches that survived as buildings 
or remnants, but only later found their way into historical records, as 
different kinds of episcopal records started to be kept since the episco¬ 
pacy of Arnost of Pardubice (1343-64), first archbishop of Prague. In the 
fourteenth century, historians register more than three thousand parishes 
in Czech lands, i.e., one for every 25 square kilometers. It is difficult 
to determine the chronology of these churches as we can only use art 
historical analysis, which is not precise, and the difference between our 
estimation and the real age of a building can be more than 50 years. It is 
also assumed that many early medieval churches in the Czech lands were 
made from timber and did not therefore survive in their original form to 
the present day. We know of such a phase for the Benedictine monaste¬ 
ries Ostrov or Sazava, both near Prague. 26 We now have proof that in the 
Czech lands in the early Middle Ages there were also churches built with 
mixed technique, i.e., from wood that was then covered by stones. 27 

As legend-writers associate Adalbert’s first trip to Rome with the stay 
of Empress Theophano in Italy, 28 the terminus ante quem may be estab¬ 
lished with some precision. Theophano set out for Italy at the close of 
989 in order to celebrate Christmas in Rome. 29 She must have started 
her northbound journey sometime in March 990, as she subsequently 
managed to issue a document in her name in Ravenna on 1 April 990. 30 
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Therefore, Adalbert must have been in Rome prior to March 990. If one 
accepts Voigt’s premise regarding the year-long novitiate, and if the five 
years spent in a monastery refers to Adalbert’s monkhood in general, it is 
impossible to maintain the traditional chronology established by Voigt. 31 
It would mean that Adalbert arrived in Rome in the second half of 989 
and became a Benedictine, in conflict with assertions made in the Annales 
Pragenses which specifies a date either at the beginning of 991 or, more 
likely, in the spring of 992. 

We have thus far contested the chronology of Adalbert’s life, sketched 
out the possible reasons for his second escape from the country, and drawn 
attention to discrepancies between information found in the legends and 
in contemporary sources; however, the reasons for his first departure 
remain unclear. This is all the more serious since these reasons - along 
with a number of other theories - have sparked some rather rash hypoth¬ 
eses regarding late tenth-century power relations in Bohemia (as well as 
throughout Central Europe in general). 

St Adalbert’s Journey South 

Adalbert’s first journey to Rome is interpreted by a considerable amount 
of historiography to be the result of his excessive ambition. It is said 
that Adalbert was an enthusiastic reformer and radically unfit for newly 
Christianized countries who, attempting to carry too large a load, sim¬ 
ply could not cope, and eventually sought solace in flight and finally in 
contemplation in a monastery among his equals. This corresponds to 
the diction of the First Life, which endeavors to portray Adalbert as a 
monk. The author of the First Vita writes that Adalbert, disgusted by 
his failures, took the advice of his provost Wilik and set out for Rome at 
the close of 989 in search of counsel. 32 We are also told that St Adalbert 
had a plan to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 33 That this was one of his 
goals is partially confirmed by his itinerary. Bruno mentions that he hap¬ 
pened to stop at Monte cassino, where he was told that the key to reach¬ 
ing ‘salvation and glory lies not in arriving in Jerusalem, but in living in 
Jerusalem well.’ 34 Both these goals, pilgrimage to Jerusalem and visiting 
the pope in Rome, do not necessarily exclude each other. We also have to 
take into consideration that during his absence his diocese was governed 
by Volkold, Bishop of Meissen. Lacking Adalbert’s approval, he would 
have had no way to help: working outside of one’s own diocese without 
the permission of the local diocesan bishop was strictly forbidden by 
Church law. 35 

However, there is a major problem with the fine of reasoning that 
describes his visit of Rome as a flight, namely in respect to canon law. 
It is essential to remember that a bishop fleeing his diocese would have 
seriously violated canon law, resulting in his removal from office - even 
in the Early Middle Ages. 36 Even if Adalbert did have a legitimate reason 
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for making this step, as proposed by Voigt, it would not alter the fact that 
Adalbert would simply cease to be bishop of Prague; 37 the Bohemians 
would go on to choose a new one. Likewise, in the case of his abdica¬ 
tion, it would be impossible to pressure him to return with the help of 
the archbishop of Mainz. Thus, it would be impossible for him to neglect 
his duties: he would simply no longer be in office. Furthermore, what 
reasons could possibly have led the prince and the Bohemians to search 
for a bishop they deemed troublesome? The most probable explanation 
seems to be that St Adalbert’s travels were well prepared before he left, 
and he was asked to come back only after Volkold nearly died and was 
not able to govern St Adalbert’s see anymore. In that moment, the Bohe¬ 
mians, remembering their bishop, sent out a legation led by Adalbert’s 
former teacher Radla, and Strachkvas, a monk and brother to the prince 
and brought St Adalbert back to Prague. 38 

On confronting the two oldest Adalbertian legends, one is immediately 
struck by their contradictory and fragmented nature. The narratives we 
are presented with are similar, but differ in significant details. Moreover, 
both accounts feature a certain inner tension: while Bruno describes the 
return of the ring and crosier, 39 without knowing whether Adalbert had 
met with the pope prior to the event, the author of the First Vita depicts 
a meeting with the pope 40 but never mentions Adalbert retrieving his ring 
and crosier. However, these contradictions may be attributed to a certain 
lack of order in the narrative and an inability to cope with the subject 
matter. 

For the second time, Adalbert ‘escaped’ to Rome only in the autumn 
of 995. September 28, 995 41 remains the key date. On that day Libice 
was stormed and Adalbert’s brothers slain. Adalbert never resumed his 
charge in Prague after this, as indicated by an account of his monastic 
stay prior to the crowning of the emperor. 42 A curse Adalbert placed on 
Bohemians, or perhaps only on the perpetrators of the murders, his true 
enemies (as mentioned by Thietmar), may be seen as indirectly confirm¬ 
ing the hypothesis of Adalbert’s escape in connection with the events of 
the autumn of 995. 43 May 25, 996 was the beginning of a synod in Rome, 
organized by the new pope where St Adalbert’s case was most probably 
discussed, remains the only relatively reliable datum ante quem , 44 

The following chronological diagram thus follows from the above 
reasoning: 


Table 13.1 A comparative chronology of St Adalbert’s life 



Voigt’s chronology 

Suggested chronology 45 

First stay in Rome 

988-992 

End of 989 - first half of 


992 

Second stay in Rome 

994-996 

Autumn 995-996 
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This brings up the question of the responsibility for the storming of 
Libice, as well as problems associated with the interpretation of Adalber- 
tian legends in general, and Adalbert’s first journey to Rome in particular. 
Bruno’s explanation is very explicit: in his opinion, the crime must be 
attributed to the notorious Premyslid cruelty which had previously cost 
St Wenceslaus his fife. 46 Bruno’s concept of the course of events thus falls 
short of depicting a ‘true and faithful account’ of the course of events, and 
instead represents a transformation of historical memory with respect to 
Adalbert’s death, which placed (or at least could have placed) a kind of 
barrier between the Premyslids and St Adalbert, separating them in order 
to associate the fife story of the martyr with the emperor and Poland 
instead. 47 This concept is in all probability based on the notion that it 
was a ruler’s responsibility, in this case Boleslav II’s, to maintain peace 
and order in his country - and thus Boleslav should be held indirectly 
responsible for the fate of Adalbert’s brothers. 

It thus seems that Adalbert left the country in connection with the attack 
on Libice sometime during the autumn of 995. 4S The event should not be 
interpreted as the climax of long-standing animosity between the Premyslid 
and Slavnik dynasties; instead, it is the outcome of Adalbert’s attempts 
at defending Church law (and the position of the bishop in particular) 49 
against ‘provincial’ law. 50 The leading men of the damaged noble dynasty 
misinterpreted this as a declaration of open hostilities and acted accord¬ 
ingly. We cannot rule out the possibility that the conflict was no more than 
the culmination of a disagreement between the bishop - striving for more 
power over the Church - the noblemen, and the part of the clergy who were 
interested in maintaining sovereignty over their own churches. This hypoth¬ 
esis is corroborated by the nobles’s threats recorded (and as far as the actual 
content goes most likely fabricated) by Bruno 51 as well as the intentions on 
the part of the archbishop of Mainz to send Adalbert back to Prague. 

Adalbert allegedly did not stay in Rome for long. Instead of return¬ 
ing to Bohemia or even dispatching a courier to Prague, he accompa¬ 
nied the emperor on his trip across the Alps to Aachen 52 and from there 
into present-day France, paying his respects at the graves of St Martin 
in Tours, St Denis in Paris, and St Benedict in Fleury Abbey. 53 From 
France he returned to the imperial court and allegedly experienced the 
first vision of his own martyrdom - or, in any case, this was how his 
dream was interpreted by Leo of Vercelli. 54 Adalbert subsequently left the 
emperor for Gniezno and the court of Polish Prince Boleslaw I the Brave 
(992-1025). Only then was the court in Prague contacted: Piast couriers 
came to inquire whether Adalbert was still wanted in Prague. 55 How¬ 
ever, Bohemia no longer desired Adalbert’s return, as Bohemians alleg¬ 
edly feared that he would avenge the death of his brothers. 56 There was 
nothing left for Adalbert to do but to embark on a voyage which would 
eventually take him to his martyrdom and ‘eternal glory.’ Fate caught up 
to him in Prussia on 23-24 April 997. 57 
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St Adalbert as a bishop: Bohemian Christianity 
ca. 1000 and its problems 

Let us return to the text of the legend and examine the image of Adalbert’s 
actions in Bohemia. In both hagiographical and critical-historiographical 
literature, Adalbert is generally portrayed as a purely spiritual figure 
whose commitment to the concept of an ideal church completely obscures 
his outlook on reality, bringing him into conflict with the surround¬ 
ing ‘barbarian society.’ The author of the First Vita as well as Bruno of 
Querfurt use them to stylize Adalbert as a model bishop and also empha¬ 
size his indifference to earthly possessions and his efforts to five a simple 
and ascetic life. Bruno even mentions that Adalbert’s life was more severe 
than that of monks, and notes his endeavors at arranging for the trans¬ 
formation and reapportionment of episcopal pensions, while completely 
bypassing his pastoral work. The efforts to excuse this side of Adalbert 
by emphasizing his asceticism creates the impression that this excuse was 
not an empty phrase or the work of Adalbert’s pragmatic advisors. 58 Indi¬ 
cations of his ascetic zeal are also evident in his exhortation in the homily 
on St Alexius. 59 If we compare this aspect of his image with the image 
of holy bishops in other contemporary texts, the unusual nature of his 
asceticism seems even clearer. 60 

We do not know a lot about the situation in Bohemia at the end of tenth 
century, and what we do know, we read in the legends about St Adalbert 
that were written by contemporaries who looked upon Bohemia with 
certain enmity: we have already been made aware of the problems con¬ 
nected with such biased evidence. As mentioned above, St Adalbert is 
seen in modern historiography as an unsuccessful reformer whose expec¬ 
tations were set too high and who was, as such, condemned to failure. 61 

The main argument for the hypothesis according to which St Adal¬ 
bert was a radical and unsuccessful reformer are based on his flights 
from Prague, seen as a consequence of his conflicts with the Bohemian 
elite and its prince Boleslav II (972-999). These departures were attested 
to not only in the legends, but also, indirectly, by the agreement made 
between St Adalbert, the Bohemian elite, and Boleslav II of Bohemia, 
whereby Boleslav and all Bohemian aristocracy granted Adalbert the 
right to dissolve invalid marriages, establish churches and collect tithes. 62 
This evidence is also partially supported by the text of the prayer to the 
priests, newly ascribed to St Adalbert, that we can now read in the same 
manuscript in which we find the above-mentioned agreement: MS Stifts- 
bibliothek Heiligenkreuz 217, 63 written in the tenth century in what is 
today southern Germany. 64 In this prayer, St Adalbert exhorts his clergy 
not to live in mortal sin any more and argues that it is meaningless for 
priests to admonish people for their sins, while they live against the rules 
themselves. 65 As we cast doubts upon the traditional explanation of these 
escapes to Italy, and the previous analysis also made us aware that his 
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relationship with the prince was peaceful rather than full of conflicts, we 
need to examine the evidence and find out whether or not St Adalbert 
was really that radical a reformer. A closer look at the agreement between 
him, Boleslav II and the Bohemian nobility reveals that its contents only 
partially correspond to Adalbert’s objectives as recounted in legends: 
they both comment on the sale of Christian slaves to infidels, marriages 
among the clergy and polygamy among laymen; 66 separately, they also 
mention a new classification of the episcopal tithe. 67 Only Bruno pointed 
out the failure to observe holy days. 

The most detailed examination of St Adalbert’s reform program, as 
it was conceived of by contemporary hagiographers, was conducted in 
2014 by eminent historian Roman Michalowski, who not only compared 
each requirement ascribed to Adalbert with the decrees of contemporary 
Church synods and councils, but also took into consideration the Ammo- 
nitio mentioned above. 68 However, we can still dig one level deeper and 
ask whether we should not enlarge the group of texts we take into con¬ 
sideration about contemporary discourse of Church law. Even though it 
is very important to follow the synods and councils in the context of the 
period of time they were summoned, as Michalowski did, we should not 
forget that even Church law did not consist of a strictly defined corpus of 
texts, where later decisions necessarily derogated the previous ones, but 
we should imagine it more like a soup, a fluid, fuzzy set of decisions once 
made and from time to time renewed or just re-membered. Furthermore, 
these laws were often collected together with episcopal capitularies and 
with royal decrees or capitularies either in the collections with their own 
Uberlieferung (Ansegis), or on the manuscript level, or both. Many of 
them were copied from the ninth through the twelfth centuries all over 
Western or Central Europe. We should not be very surprised that one of 
these manuscripts was also the same MS Heiligenkreuz 217 69 where the 
Ammonitio and also the Agreement between St Adalbert, the Bohemians, 
and their Prince is preserved (fol. 76), together with the letter for arch¬ 
bishop Methodius Quia de zelo fidei sanctorum of pope Stephen V (885- 
891) with the final decision about the liturgy in Old Church Slavonic 
in Moravia. 70 Whereas these three records might be seen as clues that 
this manuscript was used in a Bohemian milieu, most of the folios are 
filled with Carolingian legislation, either royal, or ecclesiastical, includ¬ 
ing episcopal capitularies issued by Theodulf of Orleans (125v-132v), 71 
Hinkmar of Rheims (132v- 138v), 72 decisions accepted in Worms 868 
(10r6-152v), 73 and Ansegis’ collection (205r-265r). 74 Other kinds of 
texts are also represented, such as the decrees of the council of Nicea 
(276r-282v), 75 and a collection of penitentiaries (30v-41v) with the tract 
De remediis peccatorum probably written by Bede (45r-54v). 76 

Even though the content of that manuscript indicates that St Adal¬ 
bert was deeply anchored in the legal and ecclesiastical culture of his 
times, 77 influenced by a Carolingian vision of the correctio or reformed 
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life, comparison with other episcopal Vitae and the selection of rules over 
which he decided to focus his efforts confirms that he can be ranked 
among the avant-garde within contemporary clergy. 78 This, however, 
does not necessarily mean that his episcopacy was filled with presumed 
conflicts between him and Premyslids, or Bohemian elites, whether secu¬ 
lar or ecclesiastical. At least some of his steps might have strengthened 
not only the power of the bishops of Prague, but also the might of the 
ruling prince. 

St Neilos and his Life 
Sources and Life: basic evidence 

The main source that informs us about St Neilos’s life is a legend writ¬ 
ten in Greek in Grottaferrata soon after he died (1004) 79 by one of his 
followers, identified with some degree of probability as St Bartholomew 
of Grottaferrata. 80 Otherwise, we also find short notes in other written 
sources including First Legend about St Adalbert.* 1 Similarly to St Adal¬ 
bert, St Neilos produced a number of different texts, mostly hymnogra- 
phy. 82 More than century ago, Sofronio Gassisi also recognized his hand 
in two manuscripts, Cryptensis B. a. XIX-XX. 83 

St Neilos was born ca. 910 in Rossano in the Byzantine theme of 
Calabria and died in 1004. According to the legends, and like many other 
saints, he was dedicated to reading legends about the holy fathers, whose 
appearance in the legends gives the reader hints about his future career. 84 
His desire for wisdom and his scholarship remained his attributes dur¬ 
ing his adult years as well, 85 and he used these skills not only to save his 
friend accused of heresy, 86 but also to pay down the debt he acquired by 
supporting the poor. 87 Finally, in one of the manuscripts now preserved at 
Grottaferrata, Cryptensis B. a. IV, we can read the marginal note ‘School 
of St Nilos’ that confirms the existence of a learned circle led by him. 88 

We are told that he was married and became a father, but after a few 
years changed his mind and decided to change his life path. 89 He first 
entered the monastery in his 30s. 90 In the following forty years, he alter¬ 
nated between eremitic and cenobitic lifestyles and was affiliated with 
different Calabrian or Campanian monasteries. First, he stayed in the 
valley Lao, then he moved to Merkourion, where he met his later friend 
St Phantinos, 91 but soon he must have left for St Nazarios for a while. 92 
Soon after coming back to Merkourion, he decided to leave for the cave 
of St Michael and returned only for a short time to recover. 93 In his cave, 
he met his first disciple, blessed Stephen of Rossano. 94 In 952/953 he 
again decided to leave Merkourion due to the Saracen attacks in its vicin¬ 
ity and his new shelter was the monastery of St Adriano near Rossano. 95 
Ca. 981 he transferred to the monastery Valleluce, 96 which was one of 
the dependencies of the freshly renewed monastery in Monte cassino. 
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There he spent ca. fifteen years, 97 until he decided to leave for Serperi 
near Gaeta for the next ten years. 98 He died in the monastery at Grot- 
taferrata on 26 September 1004. 99 

According to the legend, he always insisted on the life of poverty for 
himself and for his followers: in one of the stories the author speaks 
about a gift of three cows for him and his monks, to ease their lives. 
Neilos refused to accept the gift and proclaimed that the life of monks 
should be hard. 100 He often demonstrated his mercy towards poor peo¬ 
ple, according to the legend. 101 Strong emphasis is also placed on the 
necessity that the next generation of monks obey his teachings and follow 
the example of his life. 102 He is also described as a prophet 103 and such a 
powerful holy man that even the devil himself could be sent fleeing just 
by the sound of his name. 104 In accordance with hagiographical topoi, 
there is also an emphasis on his contacts with the important figures of 
his times. For example, the legend writer makes us aware of his rela¬ 
tions with the eminent Jewish scholar and doctor Domnolus, 105 and he 
also mentions that Neilos was accused of an unspecified crime by the 
imperial judge Eupraxios who, once he met the holy man, decided to 
become a monk and asked him to accept him in his flock. 106 Likewise the 
imperial paraikomomenos, or chamberlain, desired to found a monastery 
and tried to convince Neilos to become a hegoumen, 107 and the prince 
of Capua, Pandulph, asked him to take over the local bishopric. 108 The 
hagiographer also mentioned his contact with Emperor Otto III. 109 As we 
can see, his contacts were not limited to the community of the Greeks, 
or to the subjects of the Byzantine Empire. The author goes even further 
when he is telling the story of three monks captured by Saracens and 
abducted to Palermo. In this story, Neilos, of course, is trying to save the 
imprisoned monks and sends his envoy to the emir of Palermo; he intends 
to rely on the emir’s Christian secretary, but it is the emir himself who 
recognizes Neilos’s closeness to God and releases the monks through his 
own good will and without charge. 110 

St Neilos and his world 

The world St Neilos grew up in was very different from St Adalbert’s. 
Against the barbaric and relatively freshly Christianized land hidden 
behind the belt of Border Mountains, i.e., Bohemia, stood the region 
of ancient cultural tradition where Christianity had prevailed since late 
Antiquity. Southern Italy and Sicily, reconquered by Narses and Beli- 
siarios, had remained under Byzantine influence since the sixth century. 
Even though Muslims, after seventy-five years of struggle, gained lasting 
control over Sicily, with the fall of the last Byzantine fortress Taormina 
902, 111 Byzantine armies led by Nikephoros Phokas the Elder regained 
control over Calabria and Puglia in the 880s. 112 Linguistic evidence 
and written sources are an indicator of the existence of Greek-speaking 
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communities in that area that might have survived from the era of Greek 
colonization. 113 Politically, Southern Italy was not unified under one lord, 
and Byzantine dependencies united into the Catepanate of Italy were 
intermingled with the Longobard principalities or independent city states 
of Naples, Salerno, Amalfi and Benevento. 

While the elites fought for dominance and were obsessed over political 
borders, cultural or religious influences were not limited within Longo¬ 
bard, Byzantine or Muslim political borders. Once Sicily and Southern 
Italy were reunited under Norman dominance, there were still strong 
Greek minorities and even Greek bishops. 114 Even after the Fall of the 
Byzantine Katepanate, Latin faithful did not hesitate to support Greek 
monasteries and the other way around. In these regions, cenobites played 
a much lesser role than they did in the rest of the Europe, and hermits 
were much more important: Italo-Greek monasticism remained very sim¬ 
ple and monastic settlements were often founded in caves and grottoes; 115 
they mostly did not follow any fixed and written regulae - rules. 116 They 
also differed in other characteristics, i.e., ‘flexibility in its approach 
toward the preparation and formation for the monastic life and for the 
reception of the monastic scheme V 17 their hegoumen were designated 
by their predecessors; 118 and they did not keep stabilitas loci. 119 Despite 
differences, similar to monasteries in the West, Italo-Greek monasteries 
played important roles as centers of spiritual and economic life. 120 Even 
though many monks lived separately, we should not assume them to be 
hermits, as they often worked, prayed or ate together under the informal 
leadership of St Neilos. 121 

St Neilos and St Adalbert: East meets West? 

Once these two holy men and the milieu they were anchored in had 
been introduced, it is time to compare their careers and their impact on 
the communities in Bohemia and in Southern Italy. Only by doing so 
will we be able to identify not only the differences between them, but 
also between the regions they represented. The first factor we have to 
take into consideration is the sources that are available. By the overview 
of St Adalbert’s life, we have seen how tricky even the sources written 
a few years after the death of the martyr might be. In a way, this exam¬ 
ple constitutes a warning against excessive faith in assertions that the 
legends made regarding the close relationship between St Adalbert and 
the powerful figures of his time. For example, the Vita of St Gerard, 
bishop of Toul, dated to after St Adalbert’s death, does mention the 
protagonist’s meeting with the martyr, 122 while a contemporary account 
of his journey to Rome by Archbishop Sigeric makes no mention what¬ 
soever of the presence of Adalbert, a future saint and purportedly an 
important person, in the City of Rome. 123 Furthermore, Adalbert is 
mentioned neither in the writing of Empress Theophano nor in that of 
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her son, although the two were reputedly very close during their life¬ 
times. And last but not least Adalbert’s meeting with St Neilos is only 
mentioned by one of his legends, 124 but not by the author of the Life of 
St Neilos. There are two possible explanations: first, St Neilos was far 
more important a figure in his time than St Adalbert, which seems to 
be improbable, as St Neilos died after St Adalbert, and his legend was 
written in the period when St Adalbert’s cult was widespread in France, 
Germany or Italy. Whereas omitting St Adalbert before his martyrdom 
does not need any further clarification, as we have seen, it is different 
after his death. The second hypothesis might be that the barrier between 
the Greek and Latin world was in general a little bit higher from the 
Greek side, i.e., Latin scholars were more fascinated by Greek monks, 
than the other way around. 

As both holy men, St Adalbert and St Neilos, met at the end of the 
tenth century, we have to take into consideration that both men were 
still - at least theoretically - part of one church: though the relations 
between Rome and Constantinople were often turbulent, the Great 
Schism happened three generations later, in 1054. An example of this 
continued unity is found in John Philagathos (fl013), of Greek origin, 
who became antipope. He was born in Rossano, served as a chaplain to 
Empress Theophano and as such he was first appointed abbot of Non- 
antola and later also bishop of Piacenza. 125 Blending of Latin and Greek 
elements is noticeable in manuscripts, and we can find lots of Latin texts 
in the manuscripts of Calabrian origin. 126 Not all arguments regarding 
the knowledge of Latin in the Greek milieu are convincing. St Neilos 
quotes the Lives of St Sylvester or Ambrose of Milan and also betrays his 
knowledge of the Dialogues written by Gregory the Great, which include 
the Life of St Benedict; however, all these texts were also translated into 
Greek. 127 Nevertheless, his ability to speak with St Adalbert indicates 
his knowledge of Latin. 128 As we mentioned above, St Neilos’s contacts 
were not limited to the Catepanate. We are told that he was invited by 
the important figure of Italian politics, Pandulph I Ironhead (f March, 
981), to take over one of the bishoprics in his principate. 129 Later, he 
may have visited Monte cassino, where he celebrated the divine office in 
Greek 130 and we also have independent evidence for his stay in one of the 
monasteries subordinated to Monte cassino, in Valleluce. 131 His literary 
activities, also, betray his respect for the foundations of Latin monasti- 
cism: many of them celebrate the memory of St Benedict. 132 However, his 
hymns I, III and VII also confirm the barrier between these two worlds, 
Latin and Greek, as they praise St Benedict as a ‘Morning star’ or ‘Jewel’ 
of the Latin world. Even though he cultivated his contacts with all ele¬ 
ments of the Southern Italian world, his writings show that the Latin 
world was not his world. Here, all three sources, the Life of St Neilos and 
the First Life of St Adalbert, together with the hymnography of St Neilos 
himself, tell the same story. 
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We are told that St Neilos was aware of the barrier between him and 
St Adalbert and as a sign of the difference he mentions, especially his 
beard. 133 This story is only preserved in the First Life of St Adalbert and 
we lack its counterpart in Life of St Neilos. In sum, the respect that one 
group showed to the other group was conditioned by an awareness of 
their otherness. Taking the comment of St Neilos on St Adalbert seriously 
also means to admit that personal identity has to be understood dialecti¬ 
cally, i.e., that it was not just a personal choice, but that it also depended 
on the acceptance of that personal choice by a given community the per¬ 
son wanted to identify with. 

But was the missing beard really the only difference between these two 
holy men? St Neilos also faced challenges quite different from those his 
younger contemporary had to handle. From time to time, St Neilos also 
acted as a missionary when he convinced the Jewish doctor Domnolus 
to convert; 134 otherwise he preferred his hermitic or coenobitic life with 
no contacts with the outside world, as the story about the rejected gift 
clearly demonstrates. 135 From St Neilos’s Life we clearly decipher his 
focus on his personal perfection, or on the perfection of his followers. It 
is St Neilos’s salvation that interests him the most. 

If we just compare the images of both holy men, the result might be 
similar, especially if we only focus on the First Life of St Adalbert, where 
the anonymous author constructs the figure of a monk, 136 whose other 
activities are just one big mistake. St Adalbert’s attempt to find the ‘real 
Jerusalem,’ 137 i.e., the ideal monastery where he could spend the rest of 
his fife, sounds familiar to readers of St Neilos’s Life. FFowever, we also 
revealed a different aspect of St Adalbert hidden behind the documents 
he probably used during his episcopacy. Between the lines, we can read 
that he felt responsible for his flock, and thus he most probably shared 
the program of the Carolingian correctio, which made all lords and bish¬ 
ops fully responsible for the salvation of their subjects and which also 
made their own salvation dependent on their success in this difficult task. 
In this, St Adalbert is clearly comparable with other contemporary bish¬ 
ops. This task might also be the reason for St Adalbert to seek for official 
un-bidding from his episcopal responsibilities. He just did not want to 
lead the flock that was not following him and risk eternal punishment. 
Giving up one task he still wanted to do something for others, and he 
decided on the path of the missionary. To St Adalbert (and many of his 
western contemporaries) salvation seems to be also politically important, 
i.e., important for the polis or community they represent. For St Neilos, 
instead, it seems to be mainly the personal responsibility of each man and 
woman, where he can help to keep them on track to salvation. However, 
he bears no personal responsibility for the success of his followers, and 
his individual success does not have any further impact on surrounding 
lay communities. As a corollary, the rules St Neilos follows are primarily 
his own. 138 
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14 Neilos the Younger and 
Benedict 

The Greek hymns composed 
by Neilos in Campania 

Annick Peters-Custot 


As told by his Bioq xai noXutia (Life and Deeds), at the end of the tenth 
century, and precisely between 981 and 984, Neilos the Younger moved 
from Capua, after a long period of instability, looking for a place to live 
an ascetic life with some disciples. The generous abbot of Montecassino, 
Aligernus (948-985), gave him a place, Valleluccio, and a warm welcome 
in Montecassino, where Neilos is said to have composed, as a mark of 
gratitude, two Greek hymns in honor of St Benedict. 1 These biographical 
indications, coming from a biographical source that is known by scholars 
as reliable and quite true to the historical reality, 2 are all the more believ¬ 
able since these hymns have been found, published and studied from the 
eighteenth century onwards. 3 My subject, therefore, is at the same time a 
literary, liturgical and historical one. 

The Greek hymns composed by Neilos in honor of St Benedict of 
Nursia are mentioned in Neilos’s hagiography. 4 They have been pre¬ 
served in only one manuscript kept at Grottaferrata and written in the 
twelfth century, the Crypt. A. a. VII, copied by another Neilos, the elev¬ 
enth abbot of Grottaferrata. This liturgical manuscript is well known: 5 it 
contains the Menea for the month of March, among which these hymns 
have been inserted. 6 This manuscript was written after 1114. 7 However, 
the first two sticharia of the kanon are also to be found in codex Vat. gr. 
2008, f. 109, for 21 March. This manuscript was written in 1102, and 
is signed by Leontios, Hieromonachos of the monastery of St John the 
Harvester (San Giovanni Terista) near Squillace, Calabria. 8 The lucky 
coincidence of having this precise information suggests that there existed 
close liturgical exchanges between Grottaferrata and the important Italo- 
Greek monasteries under Norman rule. 

As early as 1873, Giuseppe Cozza-Luzi established a first edition that 
remained strictly confidential, 9 while he published, soon after, the second 
book of Gregory the Great’s Dialogues, both in the original Latin version 
and in the Greek translation requested by Pope Zacharias in the eighth 
century. 10 Finally, in 1906, coinciding with the celebrations of the nine 
hundred years since the foundation of Grottaferrata, the monk Sofronio 
Gassisi published a second and very complete edition of the Greek hymns 
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composed at Grottaferrata during the Middle Ages, including those com¬ 
posed by Neilos the Younger for Benedict of Nursia - among other Greek 
liturgical works written by Neilos and by Paul, second higumenos of 
Grottaferrata. 11 This publication, which contains a rich historical intro¬ 
duction and numerous lexical and prosodical commentaries, came at last 
closer to satisfying our current scholarly standards, and is thus still very 
helpful today: I will often refer to this work. Olivier Rousseau’s excel¬ 
lent paper on Neilos’s visit to the abbey of Montecassino, a well-known 
and often studied event for the contacts between Eastern and Western 
Churches before the 1054 “schism”, 12 also played some part in spreading 
the reputation of these exceptional liturgical texts, since the author par¬ 
tially published Neilos’s kanon for Benedict and repeated most of Gas- 
sisi’s arguments. 

Many new studies arose both from Gassisi’s edition and from Rous¬ 
seau’s paper. 13 So Neilos’s hymns are nowadays systematically mentioned 
in studies on Byzantine hymnography, as being a part of the Byzantine 
liturgical tradition, valued for their language, vocabulary, rhetorical 
frame, prosodical rules and, not least, their spiritual context. 14 A French 
translation was later made by Benedictine nuns of Byzantine rite, for 
the fifteenth centenary of Benedict’s supposed birthday. 15 All these works 
have increased our knowledge and perception of the literary and liturgi¬ 
cal production of Greek-speaking Southern Italy, a region that was the 
Western edge, or the so-called “far-West”, of the Byzantine Empire, even 
after the Norman Conquest. 16 

It would be a mistake to forget a very important facet of Neilos’s 
liturgical hymns for St Benedict: they are, indeed, exceptional, not only 
because they were composed in Campania, in the Latin-speaking part 
of Southern Italy, close to Montecassino, which was of course the great¬ 
est center of Benedict’s cult where the saint’s body was kept; 17 but also 
because these texts honor a very special Western saint for the Byzantine 
liturgical world, a Latin monk. Moreover, the question of the sources 
from which Neilos the Younger managed to acquire a deep and precise 
knowledge of Benedict’s life has not been entirely clarified as yet. These 
two points - the originality of the work and its sources - are the main 
questions that this chapter will explore. It will also provide, in an Appen¬ 
dix, a transcription of these hymns, from Gassisi’s edition (1906), and an 
English translation of my own, inspired by the French publication by the 
Benedictine nuns just mentioned. 18 

I will not address the technical subject of Neilos’s respect for Byzan¬ 
tine hymnology in these hymns, since Neilos’s hymns strictly obey the 
norms of this literature. 19 The service composed by Neilos for St Ben¬ 
edict includes two parts: the first one is made up of eight stick aria (or 
troparia, that is to say hymns combined with psalm verses); the seventh 
of these troparia is called kathisma. 20 The second part is a kanon for the 
Orthros (matins) 21 that includes eight Odes, the complete text presenting 
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twenty-four strophes, of which each first line begins with a letter in the 
order of the Greek alphabet. 22 Each Ode ends, according to the formal 
rule of Byzantine hymnography, with a Theotokion (a strophe dedicated 
to the Mother of God): the initials of each Theotokion compose the 
author’s name (Neikou D5f|, “Neilos’s Ode”). Faithful, again, to the Byz¬ 
antine liturgical rules, the sixth Ode is followed by a particular stanza 
called kondakion. The kanon presents the highest interest for a historical 
study since its narrative contents are also the richest. 

Neilos’s hymns: context 

I would like first to highlight two points that seem essential to the under¬ 
standing of the context and process of writing these hymns: first, the 
spirit in which Neilos composed them; second, the figure Benedict repre¬ 
sented at the end of the tenth century in the monastic world, both in the 
Latin and in the Byzantine spheres, and overall in Southern Italy. 

As already mentioned, around 981, Neilos and some of his disciples 
benefited from Montecassino’s generosity, due to Abbot Aligernus, to the 
extent that he was given one of the abbey’s dependencies, San Michele 
di Valleluccio. Neilos’s accomodation at Valleluccio is well documented 
thanks to two main sources: Neilos’s Life 23 and The Life and Passion 
of St Adalbert of Prague 2 * (the first one being written after the second). 
Adalbert, a young and very promising aristocrat, was deeply disappointed 
by the ascetic life led at Montecassino, and found it very far from the 
degree of perfection he demanded monks to practice; so, seeking advice, 
he came to Neilos, known by reputation as one of the most demanding 
monks in the region at this time, in order to benefit from his lessons in 
ascetic life. Only a short section of the Life of Adalbert is devoted to 
this brief encounter, 25 describing how Neilos sent the young Adalbert, 
along with a sort of letter of recommendation, to the abbot of the mon¬ 
astery of St Alexios, in Rome; nonetheless, this short passage confirms 
Montecassino’s generosity towards Neilos and his companions, as well 
as the high level of precariousness of the very same monks: in fact, Neilos 
feared that, by accepting Adalbert’s request, the monks of Montecassino 
and their abbot would have felt hurt and offended by Adalbert’s contes¬ 
tation of their ascetic life in which this request was rooted, and would 
consequently have thrown the Italo-Greek monks out. Even if Neilos’s 
speech was put in his mouth by a Latin hagiographer, its source likely 
included elements communicated to him by Adalbert himself in Rome. 26 
Neilos’s response to Adalbert thus seems to be reliable. 

Therefore Neilos felt indebted to the abbey of Montecassino. It is cer¬ 
tainly worth keeping in mind that he paid a visit to the famous abbey and 
the Benedictine monks who, in return, welcomed him munificently, with 
honor and curiosity. 27 Neilos composed the hymns for St Benedict with 
a very self-conscious attitude of someone who is in debt. Although these 
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liturgical texts were perhaps, later on, used by Italo-Greek monks or, at 
least, in front of a Greek-speaking audience, they had been recited in 
front of and for the Benedictine community of Montecassino, as narrated 
in the Life of Neilos. We have to keep in mind that Neilos, when writing 
these hymns, needed to keep in favor with his generous protectors. This 
context must have influenced his discourse and led him to express exactly 
what the Latin monks desired to hear. 28 These hymns have been sung, 
later on, within the Italo-Greek community of Grottaferrata. 

Let us address St Benedict’s Life now: what does this great saint rep¬ 
resent for the monastic world by the end of the tenth century. In the 
West, he was not only the founder of Montecassino nor the great monk 
and hermit who spent an ascetic life doing miracles and telling oracles. 
This dimension, Benedict earned it thanks to Pope Gregory the Great 
(590-604), who wrote the first hagiographical text on Benedict’s life and 
who inserted it in the Second book of his Dialogues at the end of the sixth 
century. Later on, Benedict entered the Byzantine world thanks to the 
Greek translation demanded by pope Zacharias of this work in the eighth 
century. 29 More than this, in the Latin world Benedict had a third dimen¬ 
sion that remained unknown in Eastern Christianity: since the Carolin- 
gian monastic reform that reached Rome in the beginning of the tenth 
century when the great abbot Odo of Cluny visited this city, 30 shortly 
before Neilos’s stay, Benedict represented the main figure, if not the only 
one, of a monastic legislator in the West. Neilos knew Benedict’s status 
and called him, as told by his hagiographer, “the great nomothetes of the 
Latin people”. 31 The acute knowledge Neilos had of Benedict’s Western 
dimensions and of his public’s expectations is a unique case in Byzantine 
Christanity. 32 The concept of a unique monastic legislator was, in fact, 
not current in the understanding of the Byzantines. Indeed, the Western 
conception of Benedict relied upon an essential element that did not exist 
in the Eastern Christian world: the notion of a monastic rule that is the 
only common law and reference for the monastic life. 

We are fortunate enough to have, with Neilos’s hymns on Benedict’s 
fife, different sources on the subject, and thus a deep knowledge of the 
writing context, the spirit in which they have been composed, and the 
perception of the status of the author, Neilos. This is a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity to explore all the dimensions of liturgical writing in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, relying on a very rare case, that of a personal composition. 

Neilos’s sources 

One of the most important questions regarding Neilos’s hymns in honor 
of Benedict and, above all, the kanon, which is a very detailed narra¬ 
tive hymn on Benedict’s life, is: through which texts and documents did 
Neilos gain access to the facts of Benedict’s life? As previous studies from 
Cozza-Luzi to Rousseau demonstrated, Neilos’s hymns related Benedict’s 
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greatest miracles and also kept a place for Benedict’s rule. Neither Joseph 
the Hymnographer’s Menea nor the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion 
mention Benedict’s monastic rule, proof, if needed, that Benedict’s rule 
was of no interest for the Byzantine milieu and that they did not entirely 
understand the very notion of rule. Neilos’ life reflects the fact that our 
Italo-Greek monk had a deep knowledge of Benedict’s life and deeds. For 
example, when questioned by the Montecassino monks on the religious 
differences between East and West on the Sunday fast, Neilos answers 
that Benedict fasted on Sunday and even once on Easter Sunday, because 
he was not aware of the date of Easter. 33 This detail refers directly to one 
of the first miracles in the second book of Gregory’s Dialogues, when 
Benedict, living in extreme solitude and in a state of almost complete 
wilderness, was discovered by a priest who told him it was Easter Sunday, 
and that he had to eat. 34 

Neilos’s debt to the Dialogues is clear, above all, in the Kanon, for the 
biographical events as well as for the order according to which the dif¬ 
ferent facts are presented: this has already been remarked by Rousseau. 35 
Two small details and differences have to be added to this general pic¬ 
ture: first, Neilos stopped his narrative of Benedict’s wonders at Dialogues 
Chapter 15, after which the II stanza summarizes the following chapters. 
The next stanza, P, explains that Gregory the Great related thirty-six mir¬ 
acles; the E stanza broaches the monastic rule, then the hymn resumes 
the narration of the miracles, relating the wonders found in Dialogues 
Chapters 34-37. Thus, half of the Dialogues’s miracles (Chapters 16-33) 
have been omitted, certainly in order to keep the liturgical poem inside the 
literary frame, and to limit the number of stanzas to twenty-four (coincid¬ 
ing with the number of letters in the Greek alphabet). But even within 
the first half of the list Benedict’s miracles that Neilos decided to include, 
there are some omissions or modifications. For example, Neilos does not 
refer to the contents of Chapter 2, devoted to the temptations of the flesh 
sustained by the saint, and the victorious resistance Benedict succeeded 
in putting up, preferring to throw himself in a thorn bush. The miracle 
in Chapter 13 continuing the theme of lust is also avoided: this miracle is 
only a variation on the previous one and may have been omitted for brev¬ 
ity’s sake. Besides, Neilos made some slight modifications within the order 
of the miracles as presented in the Dialogues: in the Kanon, the stories of 
the rescued boy, of the young monk healed from his akedia, and of the 
water font (I and K stanza) correspond to the miracles in Chapters 7, 5 
and 4 respectively. The order has thus been modified - probably for narra¬ 
tive convenience, in order to link the rescue-miracle to the previous stanza, 
where Maurus - this miracle’s main protagonist - has just been named. 
In the £ stanza, Benedict’s monastic rule (Chapter 36 in the Dialogues) is 
cited in Neilos’s Kanon before the miracles in Chapter 34 and 35; and the 
order of appearance of both miracles, in the X stanza, had been reversed. 36 
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These slight differences aside, Neilos’s Kanon follows very closely the 
contents and order of events in the second book of Gregory the Great’s 
Dialogues. A few details in the content aim at conclusively establishing 
Neilos’s fidelity to the Dialogues 37 which constituted the first - and, for a 
long time, the only - hagiography of the holy monk. 

However, it should be noted that Gregory’s Dialogues, written in Latin 
at the end of the sixth century, took on the role, in the tenth century, 
of what we could call an “omnipresent hypo-text” which gave birth to 
numerous rewritings during these four centuries, in Greek as well as in 
Latin. So, if the main debate concerning Neilos’s source was whether to 
identify it in the primary Latin version or with the Greek translation, 
many other rewritings and documents deriving from the Dialogues could 
have also been used by Neilos, although they have not been considered 
by scholars until now. Since it is not obvious that they did not play any 
part, they need to be considered here as hypothetical sources for Neilos’s 
hymns. 

In brief, four main sources or kinds of documents can be listed, to 
which Neilos may have had access in Southern Italy: 

1 The second book of Gregory the Great’s Dialogues in its original, 
sixth-century Latin version; 38 

2 The second book of Gregory the Great’s Dialogues in a Greek trans¬ 
lation that had been requested, if not done, by Pope Zacharias in 
Rome in the eighth century; 39 

3 The hymns composed in Greek by Joseph the Hymnographer in the 
ninth century, and included in the Menea for St Benedict’s feast on 
March 14; 40 

4 Cassinian liturgical poetry and literature written in Latin in honor of 
Benedict before Neilos arrived at Montecassino in the 980s. 

This list presents two kinds of sources, each one available in both Latin 
and Greek versions: the hagiographical texts on the one hand, and the lit¬ 
erary and poetic texts on the other. Only the documents that might have 
been available to Neilos have been taken into consideration: whether 
he read them in Montecassino’s library, to which Neilos certainly had 
access, or whether he himself possessed the manuscripts. The most 
ancient manuscript of the Greek version of the Dialogues, now Vat. gr. 
1666, was written in Rome and dated ca. 800, and remained in the Grot- 
taferrata library. 41 It is highly probable that Neilos would have read it, 42 
since we know from his hagiography that he spent some time in Rome 
to acquire manuscripts before going to Montecassino. 43 And even if Vat. 
gr. 1666 was not owned by Neilos, the large circulation of Zacharias’s 
Greek translation in the Byzantine world can make us presume that Nei¬ 
los had, in any case, direct access to this Greek version. 44 
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Joseph the Hymnographer’s hymns in honor of Benedict had certainly 
no influence on Neilos’s poetry. Most of Joseph’s Menea for Benedict 
are only lightly marked by the saint’s characteristic features, unlike 
Neilos’s text that is, on the contrary, very detailed and closely follows 
the Dialogues’ s list of Benedict’s miracles. Besides, the rare events or 
miracles peculiar to Benedict’s life that have been quoted by the Menea 
are not those retained by Neilos. 45 There are, however, two exceptions. 
The first is the miracle of the water source that the saint had caused to 
spurt out (from Dialogues Chapter 5), which is present both in Neilos’s 
hymns (K stanza) and in Joseph’s fifth Ode. However, these passages 
deal with the subject in entirely contrasting ways: while Neilos puts 
forward Moses with his stick as an exemplary figure, and adds that the 
brothers were delighted by the result, Joseph the Hymnographer only 
mentions the miracle performed in the name of Christ. 46 Second, in the 
seventh Ode, Joseph recalls the miracle of the thwarted attempt at poi¬ 
soning Benedict. 47 But there, as in all the Odes composed by Joseph, the 
facts are not presented in a manner as subtle and precise as by Neilos. 
It is all but doubtful that Joseph inspired Neilos, except perhaps in the 
image shared by both of them, of the radiant Benedict who became a 
light for all. 48 

A second hypothesis is that Neilos could have been inspired by the 
Latin Cassinese poetry composed in honor of St Benedict, and that he 
could have read it during his sojourn at Montecassino monastery. 49 
There again, probably have to exclude this assumption, but not because 
Neilos could not have understood these Latin texts. The author of Nei¬ 
los’s Life presents his hero, when visiting his Benedictine brothers, as a 
bilingual monk, certainly thanks to the frequent and long periods during 
which he had stayed in Latin-speaking areas, and during which he had 
to speak in Latin, for example so as to converse with Adalbert, the Lom¬ 
bard Princes, the Western Emperor, and whomever else he encountered. 
However, the ways the elements of Benedict’s life are presented in the 
Cassinese poetry and in Neilos’s hymns are quite different and cannot 
be compared. Among this Cassinese poetry written before the end of the 
tenth century, 50 the most important was composed by Paul the Deacon 
(f ca. 800), who wrote two poems for Benedict. 51 No element of simi¬ 
larity can be identified between Neilos’s hymns and in this Latin poetry, 
that was strictly framed by very restricting literary and rhetorical rules, 
such as those of the abbreviatio, a very constrained form that imposed 
an extremely brief discourse, concentrated only on the miracles’s effects, 
and not on the events themselves. 52 There are no names, no places cited, 
no details. The discourse is metaphorical: even the monastic rule written 
by Benedict is alluded to through an image of the monastic life as a fight: 

Dux bone, bella monens exemplis pectora firmas; 

Primus in arma ruis, dux bone, bella monens. 53 
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Thus, the monastic ideal is not the same as what Neilos’s hymns convey. 
We must conclude that no relationship can be found between this old 
Cassinian poetry and Neilos’s hymns. 

Having established that the main, if not the only, source for Neilos 
must be directly the second Book of Gregory the Great’s Dialogues, we 
can attempt to determine whether this text was read by him in its original 
Latin version, or in the Greek translation made under Pope Zacharias’s 
supervision. In fact, there is no Greek tradition of Benedict’s Life that is 
independent from Gregory’s initial version. 54 Yet, there exists a Greek 
version that seems at least partially independent from Zacharias’s Greek 
translation of the Dialogues: this version, present among other hagio- 
graphical texts in the tenth-century manuscript shelfmarked Patmiacus 
gr. 266 represents certainly a very complex case, 55 and the hypothesis 
according to which this version is a translation of the Dialogues made 
prior to Zacharias’s version has not yet been ascertained. In any case, it 
is obvious that Neilos did not use it, or, at least, that he did not use only 
it: a great number of chapters and miracles mentioned by Neilos (Chap¬ 
ters 9 and 10, 12 to 15, and above all Chapter 36, on the monastic rule, 
on which Neilos insists particularly) are not included in the Patmiacus 
version. 56 

In his study on Neilos’s Kanon, Rousseau asserts that some clues show 
that Neilos used the Dialogues’ Latin version and not the Greek one. 57 
Unfortunately, this scholar did not present the arguments upon which 
he relied to affirm this. In fact, Rousseau only repeated Gassisi’s opin¬ 
ion, which the latter did not argument either, only indicating that his 
hypothesis was opposite to Cozza-Luzi’s. Cozza-Luzi, indeed, thought 
that Neilos had derived his information from the Greek translation of the 
Dialogues, without on his part unveiling proof for the first or the second 
thesis. 58 

When we compare the vocabulary used in Zacharias’s translation of 
the Dialogues, and that used by Neilos for his hymns, Neilos’s lexical 
independence is obvious: 59 this vast gap in the general lexical choices of 
Neilos’s hymns can reflect the fact that Neilos made his own translation 
from the Latin Dialogues to write his hymns, without being influenced 
or inspired by Zacharias’s translation. It can be taken as a proof that 
Neilos knew Benedict’s life mostly, if not only, through the original Latin 
redaction written by Pope Gregory the Great. Another element in favor 
of this hypothesis is Neilos’s curious word, coming from the Latin regula, 
but transliterated into Greek letters: psyouka. 60 This word regula seems 
strongly and exclusively attached to the story of Western Latin-speaking 
Christianity and to the Latin texts concerning Benedict (from the Latin 
Dialogues to Benedict’s own rule, which contains the word regula ). In 
fact, as I demonstrated elsewhere, 61 the Greek words that could be asso¬ 
ciated with the monastic rule, in the Greek, are nomos and kanon : both, 
however, convey a notion of monastic rule that is strictly different from 
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the Western notion of regula. Thus, it is impossible for the Greek trans¬ 
lators to reflect the reality of the Western notion conveyed by the Latin 
word regula, by using the current Greek words that are nomos or kanon. 
For example, the Greek translator of Gregory the Great’s hagiography, 
unlike Neilos, preferred the current Greek vocabulary to define a reality 
of which the Eastern world was widely unaware. 62 Neilos did the same 
in his hymns except once, when he chose the transliteration psyouka. Let 
us note that, according to Du Cange, this is the only occurrence of this 
neologism: Neilos created an hapax, and he himself used it only once. 

Nevertheless, new arguments may definitively uphold the thesis that 
Neilos knew Benedict’s life through the Greek version of the Dialogues. 
These arguments rely first on a comparison between the Latin version 
of the Dialogues and its Greek translation; then on the analysis of the 
relationship between Neilos’s hymns and the Latin and Greek versions of 
the Dialogues. The Greek version of the Dialogues is, indeed, very close 
to the original Latin, at least in the general construction: the order of 
the miracles is strictly respected; 63 on the other hand, the Greek version 
took numerous liberties with the original, as already noticed by Adalbert 
de Vogiie. 64 Unfortunately, there is no methodical and exhaustive com¬ 
parison between these two versions, but this survey gives some conclusive 
results. 65 

Lirst, sometimes Neilos’s hymns and the Greek version of the Dia¬ 
logues respect similar silences, relative to the Latin original. So, at the end 
of the long Chapter 8, which relates numerous wonders, Peter, Gregory 
the Great’s disciple, exclaims: “How beautiful! Your words leave me lost 
in thought, as - I can see it - this water extracted from the rock echoes 
Moses, the iron going up from the deep water, Eliseus, the running upon 
the water, Peter, the obedient crow, Elias, the mourning for an enemy’s 
death, David.” 66 Now, the Greek translation “forgets” the comparison 
with David, 67 which Neilos also omits from his Kanon. 6S 

Lurther, the Greek version of the Dialogues and Neilos’s hymns both 
sometimes added similar elements not found in the original Latin: for 
example, the word “akedia”. In Chapter 4, one of Benedict’s monks is 
depicted as being unable to stay peaceful during prayer, and Benedict 
scolds him: the monk first obeys, but, three days later, he “started to run 
away again and resumed his walking during the prayer”. 69 At this point, 
the Greek version offers an important expansion to the text, beginning 
with: “ O 5s rouiou dppdc; Osaadgsvoq aurov u7to rod rfjc; dKijdiat; Saipovoq 
vucr|0svia (“His abbot, seing that [his monk] was won over by the devil 
of akedia”). 70 This very same word, akedia, is also found in Neilos’s 
Kanon, at the K stanza: KaiaPa/ubv rov 7tovr|p6v // pxooalicfj // Paicrripia, 
rov 7taT5a // dKTjSiat; rouiou f|/u;u0spo)oaq (“Hitting as if with Moses’ stick 
the unhappy adolescent you relieved him from his akedia”). Even if the 
monastic akedia corresponds exactly to the symptoms described in the 
Latin version of the Dialogues (being unfit for contemplation, wandering 
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of the spirit, spiritual instability), the Latin word akedia is not used here, 
and Neilos’s Kanon repeats the gloss that only matches the Greek ver¬ 
sion. This passage could provide another argument in favor of the Greek 
version as Neilos’s source. 

However, the most convincing argument is certainly, as often in these 
situations, offered by an error in the translation from the Latin text to the 
Greek. At the end of the third chapter, Gregory the Great explains that 
Benedict’s fame rose and reached Rome: the Roman nobility sent him its 
sons, and Gregory named the main representatives of these new recruits 
for Benedict’s monasteries: “So Euthicius and the patricius Tertullius 
gave him their most promising sons: the first one, Maurus, the second 
one, Placidus." 71 Then Neilos relates another version in stanza 0: “0eia 
cot, paicap, Ka0i)7t8ia^8 Tl/.aiaSav xov kAsivov 7taT5a tov tou Tspiu/Aou, 
’E(3(i^iov tov svSo^ov, xai tov ispov, suSoida, tov 'Poipriq Maupov”; which 
translates as: “Your divine Benevolence, O blessed, placed entirely under 
your direction Placidus, illustrious son of Tertullius, the famous Evitius, 
and the Roman priest Maurus!" According to Neilos’s version, Euthicius 
is not the father of one of the Roman boys who were sent, but one of Ben¬ 
edict’s new disciples. Now, this mistake is found already in Zacharias’s 
Greek translation of the Dialogues, where things are presented in the 
same mistaken manner: “Tote toivuv rfjq icaAfjq 8/jriSoq ra rsicva ’E[3iT^ioc; 
xai Maupov 7rpoq aurov djr8Ta^avTO, xai TspTouAloq 5s 6 jraTpiiaoq TI/AkiSov 
7taps5(BKsv,” 72 which can be translated as follows: “Then very promising 
children, Evitius and Maurus, are sent to him, and the patricius Tertullius 
offered Placidus." 

As the editor of the Greek version of the Dialogues does not mention 
in his critical notes any variation that occurred in the manuscript tradi¬ 
tion, we can deduce that all the manuscripts present this very same error, 
which undoubtedly existed from the very beginning. 73 It is not easy to see, 
from the critical apparatus of de Vogue’s edition of the Latin original text, 
whether one of the collated manuscripts of the Latin Dialogues might 
have presented the very same error as the Greek translation, in particular 
in one of the oldest Roman manuscripts upon which Pope Zacharias - or 
the author of the Greek translation ordered by this pope - might have 
worked. In fact, de Vogue explained that the Dialogues’ s success gave 
birth to a huge quantity of manuscripts during the Middle Ages, and 
because of this broad transmission it was not possible to draw a stemma: 
thus, he had to compose his edition according to “families” of manu¬ 
scripts. 74 But, more interesting for us, de Vogue listed all the inaccurate 
versions contained in the oldest Italian manuscripts: 75 none of them is 
related to our passage about the sons of the Roman nobility sent to Ben¬ 
edict. Moreover, in the critical notes relating to this very same passage, no 
differing version is mentioned either. 76 We can certainly conclude that the 
error, in the Greek version, did not result from an ancient Latin manu¬ 
script; that this error was specific to this Greek translation in its first and 
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definitive form, since all the known manuscripts of this Greek translation 
contained this error; and that if Neilos repeated this error, it is because he 
read it in the Greek version of the Dialogues and through the manuscript 
which he had in his hands, that is, most probably. Vat. gr. 1666. 

It seems well and truly demonstrated now that the main, if not the only 
source of Neilos’s hymns in honor of St Benedict was indeed the Greek 
version of Gregory the Great’s Dialogues, in the translation ordered by 
Pope Zacharias in Rome in the middle of the eighth century. This textual 
genealogy, however, does not preclude Neilos’s originality in composing 
the verses based on such hagiographical material. 

Neilos’s hymns: an original work? 

The originality of Neilos’s hymns in honor of Benedict of Nursia consists 
above all in their choice of subject. A similar motivation may have led 
Neilos’s hagiographer to expose in a dramatic way, in Chapter 13 of Nei¬ 
los’s Life, the context of composition of this unique Byzantine liturgical 
piece. If we except Joseph the Hymnographer, Neilos is the only author 
of Greek hymns on Benedict. According to the partial but illuminating 
catalogue made by Enrica Follieri, 77 the list of Western saints in Byzan¬ 
tine hymnography includes around only twenty figures that can be classi¬ 
fied in the following categories: 1) Peter and Paul, Princes of the Apostles, 
venerated with an equal intensity in the East and in the West, and who 
constitute then a separate case. 2) The martyrs of Rome, buried along 
the consular roads: Lawrence, Sebastian, Agnes, etc. 3) The protagonists 
of Roman legends such as Clementius, Cecilia, Anastasia, etc. 4) Popes: 
Sylvester, Leo the Great, Martin the Confessor. 78 5) Important Western 
prelates, mostly from Italy, such as Ambrose of Milan or Januarius of 
Naples. 6) Some groups of martyrs, from either Africa or Milan. Only 
two saints departed from such a pattern: Benedict of Nursia and Martin 
of Tours, both present in Greek hymnography through the Italo-Greek 
milieu. 79 

In the many stanzas of his liturgical composition, Neilos gave a renewed 
version of Benedict’s life as presented in the Dialogues. As we said before, 
Neilos gathered all the biographical elements through a vocabulary that 
is specific and totally independent from his source. Speaking in terms of 
writing and of Schriftlichkeit, Neilos acts like a writer and shows he is 
also an author and not only a compiler. But Neilos, at the same time, even 
goes as far as to remodel some miracles through the presentation he gives 
of them. In Chapter 9 of the second book of the Dialogues, for example, 
the monks could not manage to lift a rock since the devil was seated on it. 
Benedict, called to help them, succeeded in making the rock light thanks 
to his prayers. In Neilos’s hymns, this miracle, developed in the N stanza, 
presents several variations with respect to the Dialogues. First, Benedict 
managed to lift up the stone not thanks to his prayers, but thanks to 
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his logos, his performative word, which reminds us of God in the Crea¬ 
tion, or of Saint John’s Prologue to his Gospel. Then, Neilos inserted a 
comparison between Benedict and Saint Gregory of Neocaesarea, also 
called Gregory the Wonderworker, a third-century bishop who, among 
his main miracles, put into practice Christ’s words and moved a moun¬ 
tain in order to build a church. 80 And last, Neilos inserted at the end this 
cry let out by the devil: “What have I to do with thee? Stop hounding me 
in the future!” These words, that are not in the Dialogues, partially echo 
Christ’s words to his mother during the marriage at Cana 81 and partially 
Christ’s words to Saul the Persecutor on the road to Damascus. 82 It seems 
obvious that Neilos’s presentation of this miracle, far from being lighter 
and shorter than Gregory’s narration, is quite different and above all 
richer, in particular with reminiscences and references aiming at giving a 
Christ-like description of Benedict, particularly suited to a Greek audi¬ 
ence, expecting a Christomimesis model for the monk. 

Among all modifications that Neilos introduced in his version of Ben¬ 
edict’s fife, several appear true to Neilos’s personality and experiences, 
as known to us through his own biography. He added, for example, the 
presence of Gregory of Nazianzus in the Kanon’s final triadikon: 


TpittOLKOV 

Aoqa 7iaxpi 7ipoavap%(p 
xai Yup (juvavapyw, 

Kai 6oca Ilvebpaxi xro 0ei(p Kai ©ear 
xpdap7iei yap povdc, 

Kai sv povdSi xpidc, 
ac, T prjyopioc 6cpr| 

6 pgyaq Kai 7io/ak' 
oii xaic 0eiai<; 7tpsaPeiai<; 
aroaov hpac;, 6 &eoq. 


Triadikon 

Glory to the Father who is from all eternity 

and to the Son coeternal with Him 

And glory to the divine Spirit and to God 

for the unity shines in a triple brightness 

and in the unity the Trinity, 

as Gregory said 

the Great and most worthy. 

By his divine prayers, 

Save us, O God! 


This quotation is indeed very apposite, inserted in the final doxology 
(implying the Trinity’s glorification), to remind the orthodox doctrine 
about the Holy Trinity, since Gregory of Nazianzus is one of the first 
formulators of this doctrine. This cannot be a reference to Gregory the 
Great, called “the Dialogos” in the Eastern tradition, as he is known in 
the Byzantine world through the translation of the Dialogues in Greek. 
When refering to Gregory the Great, Neilos follows this Eastern tradition 
(see Ode 7). There is thus no doubt in identifying this Gregory with Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen, whose participation to the construction of the Trinity’s 
dogma is well known. 83 It may also be significant that Neilos’s biographer 
says that the saint was particularly attached to this Church Father. 84 

Even more interesting are the two places of his Kanon where Nei¬ 
los slightly modified an event in Benedict’s life in order to impress on 
it a direction more consonant with his own personal experience. In one 
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passage, as we have remarked above, he deleted all references to Ben¬ 
edict’s fight against the temptations of the flesh, while this struggle was 
the subject of an important discourse in Gregory’s Dialogues , 85 and was 
repeated and developed in Joseph the Hymnographer’s first Ode. 86 Neilos 
also omitted a story, present in Dialogues II, Chapter 8, in which seven 
naked young women came and tempted the monks. It is not unlikely that 
Neilos, who had been the biological father to a child before becoming a 
monk, 87 would have preferred to underplay the glorification of a chastity 
that he did not himself experience in his youth. Neilos kept silent as well 
on an essential event of Benedict’s youth, told as early as the beginning of 
the first chapter, in both the Greek and Latin versions of the Dialogues. 
Benedict, sent by his parents to study at Rome, changed his mind on the 
way, in order to avoid the temptation of all the perversions and vices of 
the City, and because he preferred God’s conversation to worldly science 
and its vanity. 88 Neilos keeps silent about this episode, perhaps because it 
contrasted with his own erudite formation, that he received even before 
becoming a monk, 89 and that he carefully maintained during all his life 
as an extraordinary learned monk. 90 More challenging to interpret, on 
the other hand, is the variation Neilos presents of Benedict’s three-year¬ 
long eremitic experience. While, in the Dialogues, Benedict, found by 
the monk Romanus, received from the latter his monastic habit, 91 Neilos 
did not refer to his taking the “angelic habit”, but emphasized that Ben¬ 
edict spent these thirty-six months submitted to Romanus - just as the 
young Byzantine monk was allowed, with his higumenos’s permission, 
and under his control, to live a temporary eremitic experience, often with 
one or two other monks. 

From these observations, Neilos’s compositional intent appears aimed 
at giving a version of Benedict’s life that could be read coherently with 
his own life: this attitude reveals a writing process in which the author 
inserts something personal, even in a liturgical framework. This peculiar¬ 
ity appears also in the cultural references that Neilos inserts in his work, 
and which demonstrate personal choices but also resonate from his 
deeply Greek and Italian culture. Comparing Benedict with Gregory of 
Neocesarea, for example, might not have occurred from a purely Western 
viewpoint. The comparison between Benedict and Basil, besides, repeats 
a liturgical kanon in honor of Saint Theodore Stoudite: 92 there again, in 
the tenth century, only a Byzantine monk could have used such a refer¬ 
ence. This deeply Byzantine culture is matched, in Neilos’s writing, with a 
true and real knowledge of the Latin Church Fathers 93 and, what is much 
more specific and rare, a real knowledge of typically Western monastic 
realities that remained unknown to Eastern Christianity. Neilos’s Life 
explains why Neilos called Benedict the “nomothetes of the Latin people, 
and their master ( didaskalos )’’ and that he praised the obedience of the 
monks of Montecassino and regularity of life: these details reflect Neilos’s 
knowledge of the Western monastic world as framed by the Carolingian 
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reform (from 817 onwards) which aimed at making St Benedict’s rule 
the only reference in the Western Empire. This monastic reform reached 
Rome in the middle of the tenth century, at the time when the great abbot 
Odilo of Cluny came to the City, 94 that is to say almost at the same time 
as Neilos’s arrival. 

Neilos was also fully informed about the normative standardization 
in the Western abbeys. This is how his transposition in Greek letters of 
the Latin Regula has to be understood. In other Greek texts, and even in 
most of Neilos’s hymns, the monastic rule invented by Benedict is called, 
in accordance with Byzantine terminology, nomos. When Neilos invented 
the word psyotAa, he gave an innovative name, a title to Benedict’s opus , 
in order to have the monks understand that this rule is a unique text that 
deserved alone this new word, title and name: 55 “You left us, O Father, 
a divine norm, perfect guide for the monks, and you named it: Regula .” 
Neilos knew perfectly well that Benedict (or, more exactly, his post- 
Carolingian inheritance) had invented a new concept, that of the “rule,” 
regula. Consequently, for him, this new notion could not be reflected in 
the Greek current words such as kanon or nomos. So he presented this 
innovative Western notion as he would give the title of a book, or the 
name of a new thing: “and you named it: Regula." 96 

Neilos was conscious that Benedict’s monastic status remained, at this 
time, limited to the Western area. Some scholars have asserted that Nei¬ 
los would have ascribed to Benedict a status and function of nomothetes 
for both the Eastern and the Western world, 97 on the basis of this pas¬ 
sage: Tip vo|xo0stt| tcov acncriTcov Na^paicov re Kai tcov Tcopaicov 6 yopoc; 
MovicKaclvoi) Pof|oai8 vuv; transl.: “To the legislator of the ascetics of 
Nazaria and Rome, O choir of Montecassino, sound a hymn now.” For 
Olivier Rousseau, this interpretation is much exaggerated, 98 and I share 
his opinion. As I have explained above, Neilos told his Benedictine broth¬ 
ers exactly what they desired to hear, that is to say about the universal 
status of their saint patron’s rule (@eTov vopov f|pTv KaToAeAoutai; o5r|yiav 
7ta(Tav pova%cov). But Neilos did not think that this vision, unknown to 
his own Byzantine culture, could hold for Eastern Christianity. Neilos’s 
hymns continuously assert (and with sincere admiration) that Benedict 
was the glory of Rome, of Campania, of the Latin people: 99 without say¬ 
ing explicitly, but clearly implying, that Benedict was not, in fact, the 
glory of the East. 100 

Such deep-rootedness in a regional reality pertains to Neilos’s specific 
culture, that of a Byzantine monk wandering through Italy. I would even 
suggest that Italy, as glorified in Neilos’s hymns, is less Benedict’s Italy 
than Neilos’s own. As hymnographer, Neilos mentions Nursia, Benedict’s 
birthplace, and Montecassino. This is entirely appropriate. He men¬ 
tions Rome too, even if, finally, Benedict never reached the City (perhaps 
because of Benedict’s attraction torwards the Roman nobility; perhaps 
because a pope wrote his life and a pope had it translated). Nevertheless, 
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these three places are mentioned in the Dialogues. On the other hand, 
I have no valid explanation for the mention of Naples, a city that does 
not appear in the Dialogues: as if Montecassino, founded in Campania, 101 
were in Neilos’s mind in turn linked to Naples. 102 Neilos’s mention of 
Naples, less appropriate for Benedict’s life than for Neilos’s own, reflects 
its importance in tenth-century Southern Italy, where Naples plays a great 
role in religious life and culture. Additionally, Neilos once mentioned 
Montecassino not according to the usual periphrastic designation (to tou 
Kacivou opoq, or similar variations), but writing the actual toponym, 
MovTEKaoivou: 103 this is not Greek, nor even Latin (this spelling does not 
appear in the Dialogues ); rather, we find here a rare trace of vernacu¬ 
lar language 104 that Neilos had adapted into Greek, demonstrating his 
knowledge of the local realities, including the linguistic one. Here again, 
we can see in some detail how often Neilos inserted personal elements: 
the precise knowledge of the geography and, above all, his attachment 
to the places where Benedict had lived. Such topographical sharpness 
did not exist in Joseph the Hymnographer, and was quite subtle in the 
Dialogues. We have to keep in mind that Neilos, like many other Italo- 
Greek saints and monks in the Byzantine period, had a personal and deep 
link to his homeland, as shown when he introduced himself by nam¬ 
ing his birthplace. 105 He certainly thought Benedict’s birthplace was also 
important, as well as the place where his holy body was buried and kept, 
Montecassino abbey. A saint’s earthly homeland, as Enrica Follieri men¬ 
tioned many times, is his deathplace and, therefore, the very foundation 
of the cult is the place where the saint was buried. 106 In Benedict’s case, 
both of them, the deathplace and the location of the tomb, merged to give 
a new identity for Campania: that of being Benedict’s homeland. 

Conclusion 

Saint Neilos read Benedict’s life thanks to the Greek translation of Gre¬ 
gory the Great’s Dialogues made by Pope Zacharias more than a century 
before, but not in the original Latin, as it has been sometimes believed. 
Neilos’s liturgical opus in honor of Benedict remains, however, a wholly 
original literary creation in the Byzantine hymnographical context as well 
as in comparison with the original source. The subject chosen by Neilos, 
that of praising a Western monk, but also the context in which Neilos 
composed these texts, may explain this originality in the Byzantine litur¬ 
gical landscape: Neilos expressed exactly what his monastic public, on 
which he relied economically, wanted to hear. But Neilos’s hymns are 
above all original because they reflect a very personal writing and re¬ 
writing of Benedict’s life according to the author’s own life and experi¬ 
ence. In our current historiographical context, when the analysis based 
upon the medieval liturgical and hagiographical texts is combining the 
resources of literacy, literature and history, these Greek hymns written 
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by the greatest Italo-Greek monk allow us to approach some of the latest 
questions asked by recent historiography: the vague borderline between 
writing genres in the Middle Ages; the way the methods of literary analy¬ 
sis may be inserted in the historical study of medieval documentation 
and may modify the historical perception of these very same texts, then 
become “discourses”; or how much richer a scientific analysis of medi¬ 
eval texts may be, when the strategies of the liturgical discourse are taken 
into account, as well as the geographical and chronological context, the 
public’s reception and even the author’s personality. 

Among the three Gregorys mentioned in Neilos’s hymns, the The- 
ologos, the Thaumaturgos, and the Dialogos, the latter will endure a 
local posterity at Grottaferrata abbey: this monastery was not only the 
place where the oldest known manuscript of Gregory’s Dialogues in 
Greek translation has been preserved, perhaps that purchased by Neilos 
himself; but it was also the place where the combined hagiographical 
stereotypes, from the Latin as well as from the Greek tradition, react 
and vivify the hagiographical Greek-speaking production. Gregory the 
Great had his part to play, as can be seen through the insertion, in Saint 
Bartholomew the Younger’s Life, of a vision of this pope. 107 From Neilos 
to Bartholomew, Grottaferrata abbey’s role was central to the spreading 
of Benedict’s Life in the Greek-speaking world, first as an ascetic thau¬ 
maturge, then as a “ nomothetes ,” and finally as a hagiographical model. 
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parvitate ingenii mei ad honorem tanti patris singula eius miracula per sin¬ 
gula distica elegiaco metro contextui (quoted in Neff 1908, 25). 

52 Neff, editor of these two poems, systematically noted, in the margin of Paul’s 
text, the corresponding chapters of Gregory’s Dialogues. It is thus possible 
for us to notice the strict fidelity of Paul the Deacon to the pope’s work. 
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According to Thomas Granier, Paul’s version of Benedict’s life varies in only 
two places: when Benedict arrives at Montecassino, Paul adds that angels 
were going with him; and Paul omits Chapter 19 of Gregory’s Dialogues. 
Nevertheless, both details have been neglected by Neilos. 

53 Neff 1908, 32, vv. 115-16. For this conception of the vita monastica as a 
fight, and monks as warriors, see also v. 147, where the monks are the sancta 
phalanx. 

54 All the Western saints revered in the Byzantine world are known in the East¬ 
ern Empire only through the Greek translation of a Latin original text. Appar¬ 
ently, only St Ambrose of Milan had a Greek tradition of his Life that was 
independent of the Latin tradition - perhaps thanks to his exemplarity for the 
relationships between sanctity, clergy and imperial power, a recurring theme 
in Byzantine ideology and religion. On this subject, see Follieri 1964, 264. 

55 On this text, I refer to the old and unfortunately scarcely available work of a 
Benedictine monk, Odilo Heiming (Heiming 1929), with edition of the Greek 
text. I owe the knowledge of this article to Olivier Delouis, and I thank him 
gratefully. 

56 This version of Patm. gr. 266 leaves many other chapters out, that are not to 
be found in Neilos’s hymns either: from chapters 17-21, chapters 25-26, and 
chapters 30-31. 

57 “Bien que ce livre [Dialogues, book 2] ait ete traduit en grec par le pape 
Zacharie (752), plusieurs indices font croire que c’est du texte latin qu’il [Nei¬ 
los] s’est servi”: Rousseau 1973, 1125. 

58 Gassisi 1906, 70. 

59 An accurate study demonstrates that the vocabulary used by Neilos and by the 
Dialogues in Greek is only rarely the same. Neilos, in his Kanon, when explain¬ 
ing that Benedict founded twelve monasteries (7tap.paKap BsveShcte 565eica yap 
cruvecrrriaaq aiveaiv Xpicrto) povdq aei wpoadysiv . . .), used a word (ouvEarriaac) 
quite near the sentence in the Greek Dialogues ( . . . BsvsSiktoc PcoPkko. ailtoOi 
pavaaTrjpia -rfj tou Xpiatou Suva.psi auvEarfiaaToiKioq SroSexa autoOi povacrrrjpia 
tfj tot) XpKjtofj Suvapei (TUveaTfjaato 1906, 74), it would be the only example 
of “slight proximity” between Neilos and the Greek translation of the Latin 
Dialogues. Other similarities are however to be seen, in particular in stanza 10. 

60 Li), 7tdrsp, Gsiov // vopov f|gtv KaTa/L/.oi7tac // o&nyiav // Jtaaav pova^rov, // teal 
K/.fjcnv aiiTM // psyouLav s7ts0riKai;. 

61 Peters-Custot 2012. 

62 See Chapter 36, entitled: Ilgpi tou ouyypa/pEVTOt; 7tap’autou povayiKoi) xavovoc. 
And again, later on: AiETO7t6aato yap rout; trav povaywv xuvovac SiaxpiaEi 
E^aipEta) xai Loyro cpaytoaiSsi (Gregorio Magno 2001, 107). 

63 Gregorio Magno 2001, 2-9. 

64 Gregoire le Grand 1978-1980,1: 165. 

65 As noticed by Rigotti, who publishes the Latin version (as established by 
Adalbert de Vogue) facing the Greek text, this latter presents an appreciable 
expansion in comparison to the Latin one. These developments are mostly, 
but not exclusively, the consequence of emphasis concerning the way of defin¬ 
ing Benedict. Rigotti considers that the translator aimed at making accessible 
to a Greek-speaking reader this figure of an ascetic miracle-maker that could 
be like an Eastern equivalent (Gregorio Magno 2001, 115-16). However, 
Neilos’s rhetoric remained far from these hyperbolic ways of naming Ben¬ 
edict, which had no influence on his hymns. 

66 Gregoire le Grand 1978-1980, II: 164-6: Mira sunt et multum stupenda quae 
dicis. Nam in aqua ex petra producta Moysen, in ferro vero quod ex pro- 
fundo aquae rediit Heliseum, in aquae itinere Petrum, in corui oboedentia, 
Heliam, in luctu autem mortis inimici David video. Cf. Ex. 17:6; Mt. 14:22- 
23; 2 Kings 6:1-7. 
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67 ©aupaaxa eiaiv Svxoji; Kai 7tdvu £KjtXrjxxovxa ps &7iEp s<pr|c. ’Em! yap xou 
iiSaxoq xoC 5ia xfjq xoC paKaptou 7ipoasir/fj(; ek xoi'j opouq 7ioxapr|56v 
PMiaavxoq, xov Mojijarjv Kaxavodr ev 5e xqj ai8x|pro spya/xiqj, xqj ek xoi'j 
PiiGoi) xwv uSdxajv xou LaKKOu dvE/Hovxi, ’E/aaaaiov opqj- ev xfj xoo iiSaxoq 
7topsia IlExpov vod)- ev 5e xfi xoo KopaKoq ima.Kofi ’H/aav fiXenm (Gregorio 
Magno 2001, 43). 

68 Neilos used the comparison with Peter walking upon the water, Moses with 
his stick, Eliseus concerning the iron rod extracted from the water. Let us 
notice that Neilos did not repeat the story of the obedient crow as for Elias, 
since, for this miracle, he chose to focus on Benedict’s charity regarding his 
enemy Florentius. 

69 Nam die tertio ad usum proprium reuersus, vagari tempore orationis coepit: 
Dialogues II, Chapter 4; Gregoire le Grand 1978-1980, II: 150. 

70 Gregorio Magno 2001, 31. 

71 Dialogues II, Chapter 3, 14, Gregoire le Grand 1978-1980, II: 150: Tunc 
quoque bonae spei suas soboles Euthicius Maurum, Tertullius vero patricius 
Placidum tradidit. 

72 Gregorio Magno 2001, 29. 

73 Ibid. 

74 Gregoire le Grand 1978-1980,1: 164-91. 

75 Ibid., I: 179-82. 

76 Ibid., II: 150. 

77 Follieri 1964, 256 ff. 

78 This latter is a special case, since he died in the Eastern part of the Empire. 
The saints’s death-place had a huge importance for the development of then- 
cult. 

79 We cannot know if Joseph the Hymnographer’s Sicilian origin had a minor 
importance in his career and above all in his liturgical production. Let us 
note that Grottaferrata’s second higumenos, the monk Paul, wrote a liturgical 
hymn in honor of St Martin of Tours (Gassisi 1906, 56-62). On this saint’s 
cult in Byzantine Southern Italy, see Jacob 2008. 

80 Monks, in Benedict’s story, wanted to move the rock in order to build new 
cells. Neilos’s parallel is quite coherent with this context. 

81 Jn 2:4: Asyei aiixfj 6 ’Ipaoui;- TI epoi Kai aol, yuvai; 

82 Cf. God’s words to Saul / Paul on the Damascus Road (Acts 9:4): “Saul, Saul, 
why do you persecute me?” (Saule, Saule, quid me persequerisi / Xao vX, XauL, 
xl pe Sio'jkek;;). In the Dialogues, when Benedict, in order to settle at Monte- 
cassino, destroys an old temple dedicated to Apollo, and expels the devil, the 
latter shouts: Maledicte, non Benedicte, quid mecum babes, quid me perse- 
queris? The Greek translation is absolutely faithful word for word (Gregorio 
Magno 2001, 45,11. 154-56): Kaxripapsve, KaxripapEvs, Kai ouk Eij/.oyppsve, xi 

v; pex’spovj; Ti pe KaxaSuoKeic; 

83 On this identification see Gassisi 1906, 79. 

84 Giovanelli 1972, chapter 3. 

85 Dialogues II, chapter 2. 

86 “Since your childhood, as a monk, bearing the Cross, you followed the All- 
mighty; and mortifying your flesh, O Blessed, you were worthy of his Life, 
illustrious (Father). Subjecting yourself to God’s law, you mastered the move¬ 
ments of the passions through ascetic exploits, and you were filled with the 
grace of impassibility.” 

87 Giovanelli 1972, chapter 1. 

88 BSeMjqdpevoc; xolvuv xrov ypappaxrav xqv 5i5axfjv, KaxaLsh|/a<; xe xov oikov 
Kai xa 7taxpqja aiixoO repaypaxa, povqj 0£q> apsaai E7n0upfjaa<;, xoO aylou 
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Kai povfjpow; Piou to axrjpa 87t87i60Tiaev (Gregorio Magno 2001, 11, 11. 

13-15). 

89 Giovanelli 1972, chapter 1. 

90 Neilos is presented as an outspoken learned monk in his own hagiography, 
a quite distinctive profile in the Italo-Greek saints’ milieu, where education 
was not so usual among the figures of holy men. On this subject see Peters- 
Custot 2009, 210-14. 

91 Dialogues II, Chapter 1, 4, Gregorio Magno 2001, 15. 

92 Cf. sSsix0Ti<; Baoueioc. Gassisi already noticed that this expression 

was in the fifth stanza of a kov8<xkiov in honor of St Theodore Stoudite, and 
that it certainly came from this liturgical poem. Jean-Baptiste Pitra men¬ 
tions this hymn in Pitra 1876, 628. Among the different Byzantine anony¬ 
mous hymns, there are some texts that Pitra includes in the group of hymns 
composed in the milieu of the monastery of St John-Baptist of Stoudios in 
Constantinople (Pitra 1876, 445). Some are from Theodore himself, others 
have been written after him, in particular the n. lxvi, Pitra 1876, 627-8, in 
honor of Theodore Stoudite. The fifth stanza is as follows: Ten vo|io0fjxr| rip 
08O7tS(jup xfjc XpiaroO 8KK/„r|aiac;, Baaueiq) creeps, dKo/x>i)0fjaac jtavapiaxa. The 
manuscript where this hymn is written, the Corsin., fol. 13, is described in 
Pitra 1876, 663-73 under the title “Tropologium Corsinium” (sic). It may 
have been the property of the abbey of Grottaferrata (Pitra 1876, 663). 
However, it seems posterior to Neilos the Younger (middle of the eleventh 
century). 

93 Giovanelli 1972, chapter 13. 

94 Cf. supra n. 30. 

95 That is why I have inserted a colon between “you named it” and “ Regula ” 
(with a capital letter, like a title). 

96 Cf. Peters-Custot forthcoming. 

97 Rocchi 1883, quoted by Gassisi 1906, 71-2. 

98 Rousseau 1973, 1127-8. 

99 The main examples are: 1) Kanyripa /.arivwv Kai KalAdmiapa. 2) xalpotg, 
'Propafov (pcooTfjp, // Ka|i7taviac aykafopa-// Xaipoic;, NeajtdXsax; // retype 
aKaTapdyr|TOV' 3) TqOexai Noupaia // Kair/a.xai f| ’Pcopri7/ Kaaivov 8po<; 5e 
// UMspKanxaxai, creeps. 4) Bevs8ucre, xmv kaxivoiv kapMxrjp. 5) "H/aoc axraep, 
raxxsp, xfl 6uaei avaxsika^. 6) Aaxivcav k/xoc, etc. 

100 Joseph the Hymnographer, on the contrary, made no association between 
Benedict and the Western space. 

101 Campania briefly appears in Chapter 21 and 28 of the second book of the 
Dialogues; neither chapter is inserted in Neilos’s hymns. 

102 Let us note a detail: Naples is precisely the place where, in the middle of 
the tenth century, an innovative assimilation between St Basil the Great and 
Greek forms of monasticism appeared for the first time. This innovation 
is visible through documents relative to the Neapolitan monasteries of Sts 
Sergius-and-Bacchus, and of Sts Theodore-and-Sebastian, around the years 
950-980: Neapolitan people who integrated these monasteries have a doc¬ 
ument called promissio written, where they promise to follow “St Basil’s 
rule.’’These documents are copied on the very same documentary pattern 
written for people entering Benedictine Neapolitan monasteries, where the 
rule mentioned is that of St Benedict. This new Western vision of Eastern 
monasticism had been created by copying the relationship between Western 
monasticism and St Benedict’s rule, and by adapting this purely Western 
model to an imaginary relationship (in fact a false one) between Byzantine 
monasticism and a “Rule of St Basil” that did not, in fact, exist. On the 
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subject see Peters-Custot forthcoming. I established in this paper that this 
adaptation, in Naples, of a Benedictine model, owes much to Montecassino 
and its influence on Campania. One is bound to be struck by this coinci¬ 
dence and it is impossible not to link, on one hand, what was going on 
in Naples and in Montecassino at the very moment when Neilos reached 
Campania and settled there, and, on the other hand, this passage of Nei- 
los’s hymns where Basil and Benedict are given the same status through the 
words &M.0(; iSa/Grit; Baai/.eioc. 

103 Tip vopo0KTT| Toiv aaicr|T0)v // Na&ipaicov te Kai tow 'Pojpaiow // 6 yopoq 
MovTEKacjivoi) Pofjaa.TE vuv. 

104 Gassisi 1906, 72: “Si noti la forma latino-medioevale (o volgare) del vocabolo 
MovTEKaaivou, trasportata da S. Nilo nell’uso greco con la sola modificazione 
della desinenza finale. Negli altri luoghi si ha la forma usuale greca 6po<; Kaoivou 
oppure ton Kamvou.” 

105 Peters-Custot 2006. 

106 Follieri 1964,251. 

107 Paroli 2007. The author analyzes the knowledge the author could have of 
Gregory’s Dialogues in the Greek version, linked obviously to the manu¬ 
script Vat. gr. 1666 (Paroli 2007, 131). 


Appendix 

Neilos’s hymns in honor of Saint 
Benedict of Nursia 

Order of service in honor of Saint 
Benedict 


Mr|vi papxiro Ka'.... Kai toO ooiod 
naTpoq ripcov Bkvk5(ktou fiyoupevou 
Kaaivou 

Sxixupa Toil onion 7ruxpoc f|pd)v 
BeveSikxoo- 

T Hy_ot; 8'. npoc- 'O ec inpiaxou K/„r|0Eic 

Tov ev xoic xspam peyiaxov 6q>0evxa 
cproaxfjpa ijpvoupsv ae, 

6v EyapixioaE 

Xpiaxoc, oij oGevei xa cpava 
Ta xaiv Saipovrov 
Ecacpaviaai 
rartep, 5s5uvr|aai, 
jtiaxEuaac XaXifaavxi- 
Aijvapiv 7iaaav iyOpoO 
Kaxa7iaxsiv iSou SiSropi 
eyro 6 7iavxa 

gExacncEuaCrov xnv Ecouaiav 0eoi;. 

"Ov EKSlKTOMIEl, 

ocnroxaxs BevsSucxe, 

o’jc Eywv 7to/Af]v 7ipoc aiixov 

7tappr|aiav, xoO Souvai 

xrov 7txaiapdxwv f|pTv ikpsatv. 


o<poiov>. 

Now aou xrov Kaxro xeIeicoc; avuxproaat; 
7ipoq xa ercoupavia 
Ilveupaxoq yapm, 

7ipo|3AE7ixucfic Kaxr|£iroaai, 

7 tappaKap, ovxojc 

SropEaq- 80 ev xrjq pExaaxaaEOK 

xffe afjc 7 tpoEpf|vi)aaq 

ropav, 7iavEv8oqE, 

xrov opEKxrov E<piEpEvoc; 

ina.TioXa.vaa.i, 

aKiaq eaaaq Kai xa aiviypaxa 
xro oncpoxarop- 


March the 21st, . . . and of our holy 
father Benedict, higumenos of 
Cassino 

Stichera of our holy father Benedict 

Ichos 4, to the tune: “O Called by the 
Almighty” 

We sing you in our hymns 
you who by your wonders 
appeared as a very great light. 

Christ filled you with His grace, 

so that, with His strength, 

you could destroy 

the statues of the devils, O Father, 

you who believed the word 

of Him Who said: 

“Look, I am God who transforms all 
things, 

I give you the power to tread on 
all power of the enemy.” 

Pray to Him, 

Most Holy Benedict, 

as you have a great confidence upon Him, 

that He may grant us 

the forgiveness of our faults. 

To the same tune. 

You perfectly elevated your mind 

from earth to Heaven 

by the grace of the Spirit, 

you have been counted worthy, truly, 

of the gift of prophecy, O Blessed; 

That is why you announced 
the time of your passage to heaven, 

O most Venerable, 
moving toward the object of your 
desire, 

leaving the shadows 
and the riddles 


( Continued) 
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oij xfi 0e(a EAMpxpei, jtaxep, 
7rxaiap.dx(BV xf|v Cocpwaiv 
BeveShcxe, |if| 7ta.i'jar| 
d.7tE/.aiJvo)v xwv yu/mv f||id)v. 


’A/Ao. ^Hyot; nk. 8'. Ilpoq Oi vopo0e 
xai xofj ’Iapaf|A. 

TO vopo0Exr| xwv aaKTyrrav 
Na&ipaicov xe Kai xSv ’Pcopaicov 
6 yopoc MovxEKaaivon Pofjaaxs vOv 
”I8e Pouvoi;, 
ov auxoa S7t60riaa<;- 
i'8e vaoq, 

6v aiixoc ESoqaaaq, 
xacpcp Ka.xa.KEipEvoq- 
aXXd Sa.KpijovxEq 0Eppd)q PompEV 
Mf] E^El7Xn<; xofj 7 tpEaPElJElV, 
aiixoc yap 01805 , 

6a ev 0a.Aa.aar| nAotov, 

f]paq XEiMaCoMEVonq- 

aiixoc yap ei Kai 7toipfiv Kai qxoaxrip, 

BeveSikxe, xoO Koapou. 


Xxr/ripu exe pa 

T Hyoc nk. 8'. 7ipo<; tl xou 7iapa66con 

IldxEp BeveSikxe evSocs, 

Si) xov axaupov xou Xpiaxon 
E 7 ii 6po)v dpapEvoq, 

KaxoiKEiv E7to0Tiaa<; 

ev a7tr|/.aioi(; Kai opsaiv 

Kai xaiq Epppoic 

Kai rare 67taTq xau; xq<5 rfjc, 

ev EyKpaxsia 

Kai 7tpoaE))xn ekievei, 

d.Kxr|poauvr| xe- 

60 ev Eypripaxiaac 

xou 7tavxoupyoi) 

IIvEupaxoq, doiSips, 

Soxsiov Euxpxiaxov. 

<opoiov>. 

Tl BeveSikxe 7tavoipiE, 
as ’E/aaaaTov aa/pdK 
veov akkov syvojKapEv 
Kai yap dpiAAxvpsvoc; 
xouxqp, 6 7toA.n0ai3paaxE, 
ek xrov uSaxrov 
ai)0i dvrp/ayEt; 

6a7isp EKElVOq 

ai) xo aiSrjpiov 
riExpoc 8’aq avnakw 
Ecp’nSaxrov 0MEp0Ev 
7tECoPa.8d)v 


for what is the highest. 

Do not cease, o Father Benedict, 
to expel from our souls 
the darkness of sins 
by his divine illumination. 

Another. Plagal Ichos 4th, to the tune: 
“The legislators of Israel” 

To the legislator of the ascetics 
of the Nazarenes and of the Romans 
Let the choir of Montecassino now 
sound a hymn. 

Here is the hill 

which yourself have yearned for. 

Here is the temple 
that you have glorified, 
where you rest in your grave. 

But let us implore fervently, 
shedding tears. 

Do not fail to intercede for us, 

for you know that, 

as a ship in the sea, 

we are shaken by the tempest; 

as you are yourself shepherd 

and light of the world, O Benedict. 

Other Stichera 

Plagal ichos 4th: to the tune: “Of the 
amazing ...” 

Venerable Father Benedict, 
you carried the cross of Christ 
on your shoulders. 

You desired to live 

in caves and mountains 

and in deserts 

and in the wombs of earth, 

with self-control 

and in diligent prayer 

and in poverty. 

That is why you enriched 
of the all-mighty 

Spirit, O you worthy of our songs, 
the docile receptacle (of your soul). 
<Similar stanza.> 

O most happy Benedict, 
we clearly recognized in you 
a new Eliseus; 

Thus competing with him, 

O most admirable, 
you too raised 
instantly 

the iron from the waters, 
as he had done; 
and like Peter, 
again walking on water, 




m&KiSov dvEiLicuaaq 
Gavanypopou poGou. 
8<potov>. 

Xaipoiq, BeveSikte 7tavoo(pe, 
Xaipoiq, 'Progatov (paxynp, 
Kag7taviaq dyX&iapa- 
Xaipoiq, NEajtoAcax; 
teT'/oc dKa.TapdxT|Tov 

Xfj? EKKAT|GiaC 
Xaipoiq to cnrjpiypa- 
Kai opGoSoqwv 
Xaipoiq to Kai3%ripa' 

Xaipoic KaAAd) 7 uapa. 

Kai t 6 aEpvoXoyripa 
roiv povaorcov- 
00071EP Siacpij/.aTTE 
eia Tooq aidivaq, dpfjv. 

KaOiapa sic to 0eoc Kiipioc- 


you rescued Placidus 
from the abyss of death. 
<Similar stanza.> 

Hail, O wisest Benedict! 
Hail, light of the Romans! 
Ornament of the Campania! 
Hail, of Naples 
invincible rampart! 

Hail, support of the Church! 

Hail, pride of the Orthodox! 

Hail, jewel 

and glory 

of the monks, 

whom you protect 

for ever and ever, amen. 


Kathisma to: “The Lord is God” 


P'. ripoq AXiou spipfjaoi): 

BeveSikte, raxTEprav 
6 dyEXdpxnc, 

taii; 7tpEoP£ian; aou puoai 
7tacrn<; dvdyKTiq 
roiiq as KaLowtaq, 

Kai 7t60(n yEpaipovraq, 

TTjV (p(OTO(p6pOV 

Kai 0Eiav aou pfoatv- 

Trj arj yap oKE7rn 7tpoaijL0opEV 

5ia vmsp Tjgdiv 

SlKHMtEl TOV Kupiov. 

STl/fipOV 

’’Hyoc nX. 8'- 7ipoq ToTq cnAXaPoucri as 

ToTq cpappaKEuaaai xpEuSaSsLipoiq 
dvEyopEvoq outok sPoao, 8 cie- 
Ei Kai E7ta.TdcaTE Trj 7tpo0EOEi 
Kai 7tapscncEudoaTE 
Eq ijgdiv dwtocpEuyEiv dSiaKpiroiq, 

ijSuvapriv TEpao Ecaiaiov 
/xyEoivi 7tapa8ouvai Saigovwv 
d/./.d ga.KpoGugd) 
iva gigTynjq, 
on scpispai < . . . > 

< . . . > ysvojgai Aoyou, 
dSitLa Kai Kpwpia 
puotayroyouvToq pE. 


Ichos 2 to the tune: “You imitated 
Elias” 

O Benedict, of the fathers the shepherd, 

by your prayers save from all peril 

those who invoke you 

and worship with love 

the splendor of your holy life, 

for we move under your protection. 

Therefore, implore 

for us the Lord. 


Sticheron Verse 

Plagal ichos 4th, to the tune: “To those 
who are united to you” 

To the false brothers who had a poison 
prepared, 

O saint, you told, recovering: 

“Even if you struck me intentionally 
and were prepared by yourselves to flee 
unpunished, 

I could have given 
a terrible sign against the legion of 
demons, 

but I bear patiently 
so that I may become the imitator 
of the One toward whom I reach, 
of the Word who reveals to me 
invisible and hidden things.” 




Kanon for our Father Saint Benedict 
Higoumenos of Monte cassino 
Abbey 


Tfj Ecntspa ko.vcov, cpsprov 

Kanon for the evening, bearing 

&Kpoaii%i5a- A.B.r.A. 

the akrostich: A. B. T.A. ... 

EV 8s XOIC 0EOTOKIOIC- 

in the theotokia: 

NEIAOY <f2AH>. 

Neilos’s Ode 

T H'/oc nX. P' 

Plagal ichos 2 

flrtr'i A'. 

Ode 1. 

Kupaxi 0a/.aaar|c- xov 

[Hirmos.] The one who hides, in 

Kpu\|/avxa: 

the waves of the sea. . . 

Avoicov poo axopa, 

Open my lips 

Kai xpavroaov y/ibxxav, 

and give clearness to my tongue 

Kai vouv poo cproxiaov, 

and enlighten my mind, 

Tpiac dyia. aejtxfj, 

o Holy and Venerable Trinity, 

xaic; Ka.0apa.Tc ksaian; 

by the most pure prayers 

BeveSikxod xofj ocriou aou, 

of Benedict, your saint, 

xoo Ko.XS)q Biojaavxoc 

who lived in perfection, 

Kai aoi EuapEaxfiaa.vxoc. 

and was pleasing to You. 

Biov fyyviapEvov, 

Craving for a pure life 

ek ppE(poD<; 7to0r|aa.c, 

from an early age, 
you offered yourself 

aauxov ava0Tipa 

Xptaxo) jtpoar|yayEa- 

in self-offering to Christ; 

60ev ©aupaxrav xpv yapiv 

That is why you received 

EKOpiaa), apiayaaxE 

the gift of miracles, 

BeveSikxe, Kafynpa. 

O Benedict, worthy of admiration, 

laxivoiv Kai KaLLdwuapa. 

Pride and ornament of the Latin 
people. 

rf|0Exai Noopcria, 

Nursia rejoices, 

Kau%axat f] 'Pcopiy 

Rome loudly boasts, 

Kaaivov opoc 5 e 

But Monte cassino is the most 

Y7tEpKauxaxai, ao<p6, 

proud 

xo 7tavaoi8ipov aaipa 

O wise one, to have your all- 
worshiped bodyentombed, o 

xdpPed0ev £%ov, aoiSips, 

Ka0’EKacrrriv yaXXov aoi- 

worthy of praise, 

’EvSocpoc yap Ss8of;acn;ai. 

and to chant for you every day. 

For it is worthily magnified. 




0EOTOKIOV 

Theotokion 


Nij; ps dyvcoaia;, 

The night of ignorance 


7iap0EVE, Ka/amisi- 

shrouds me, O Virgin, 


7ta0a)v ayjMq 5e pE 

and the somber mist 


7IEplKUKLoi Co(pEpd- 

of the passions surrounds me. 


Ldpxpov poi (pro; pEtavoia;, 

Let the light of repentance shine 


f] to (pan; too Koapoo TEi;aaa, 

in me, 


Kai xov vodv hod cpcaxioov, 

you who gave birth to the light of 


EuLoynpEvri, Sscntoiva. 

the world 



and enlighten my spirit 



O most blessed Sovereign Lady. 


nsfi r. 

Ode 3. 


Ss TOV E7li l)6d.T0)V 

|Hirmos]: You who stay on the 


EOpdaavxa: 

water. . . 


Asicac -niv 0eiav yapw, 

Demonstrating the divine grace, Dialogue 

s, 11,1 

eteLechx; 

you repaired entirely 


payiSa KEKLaapEvryv 

the broken ladel 


avaK8Kaivioji8vr|v • 

making it new again; 


Kai ev a7tr|Aaiq) Ka.xcpKr|aac 

and you lived thirty-six months 


e; prjva; Kai xpiaKovxa, 

in a cave 


WtOTaTTOpEVO; 

under the supervision 


Propavro Xpiaxoo 0Epd,7tovxi. 

of Romanus, the servant of Christ. 


’EcEaxriaav oi (pid/.r| 

Those who, in a cup, Dialogues, II, 3 

7ioxiaai oe 

wanted to make you drink 


iov 0avaxr|(popov, 

a deadly poison 


7tappaKap, Pou/„t|0e;vtec, 

O Blessed, were stunned 


Siappaysiaav iSovxs; Eu0i); 

seing it immediately shattered 


axaupou xro ximro, ocjie, 

by the sign of the Cross, O Holy, 


00; Kai avExpEipa;, 

And you upset them 


BeveSikxe, xwv Laxivrov 

Benedict, torch of the Latins. 


Aap7txf|p. 



ZfjLo; ©soasPsia; 

The zeal of piety Dialogue 

s, II, 3 

dv£(p/x;£ 

set on fire 


xriv Ka0apav (pir/riv aou. 

your pure soul 


0£O(ppOV Beve5(kte, 

O wise Benedict, 


Kai Kaxo&Eupa; too; 

and you abandoned foolish things 


owppova;, 

living within yourself, rightly, 1 


ev asaoxa) ysvopsvo; 

you turned back to the cave 


KaX&q E7iEoxps\pa; 

where you lived before. 



ev to) avxpq), o) KaxcpKBi; x6 
7ipiv. 


0EOTOKIOV 

Theotokion 

’E;e/47(e ev o5uvai; 

My life is wasting away 

6 pio; pou 

in sufferings 

Kai crupcpopaia, 7tap0EVE- 

and in misfortunes, O Virgin. 

yEipa Lomov poi SiSou 

Give me your hand now 

dwEyvcoapEva) 'Ywap'/ovTi, 

to me who begin to despair 

papia Kupuovijpe, 

O Mary, betrothed of the Lord, 

Kai dvaKpaCovxa- 

and who am crying, 

Lmaov, OlKXEipOV ps, 

Save me and have mercy on me, O 

Ssutotva. 

Sovereign Lady! 
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KaOicpa. 'H/oq P'. ripoq- 
’H/aoi) Epipfjaco 
Tov k/.eivov BeveSuctov 
Sente 7tpo(ppovo)c 
eij(pr|pfiao)pev, 7tdvteq, 
a^ioxperoq- 
ton yap Knpion 
0epd.7to)v yevopevoq, 
Gaupdrcov ydpiv 
aqiwq ajt£iX,r|(psv 
7tpoq ov 7uata)c PofjarapEv- 
Xpiotov t)7tep f|pd>v 
Snarowei, Jtav0aupacr£. 


Kathisma. Ichos 2, to the tune: 

“You look like the sun.” 

Let us all acclaim 
the glorious Benedict, 
here enthusiastically 
and justly. 

For, once he became the servant 
the Lord, 

he worthily received in return 
the gift of miracles. 

Let us call to him faithfully: 
Pray to Christ insistently for us, 
O most admirable. 


nsf| A'. 

Tf|v ev araupw aou 0e(av 
kevgjoiv: 


Ode 4. 

[Hirmos]: At Your divine 
emptying on the cross. . . 


’H/dou Sucryv KaTE/.dp7tpnvaq 
rdq CotpojSEiq x|/uydc, 
7tappaKap Beve 8 ucte- 
SraSeKa yap anvEGTr|aac 
aivEGiv Xpiarq) 
povda asi npoaayEiv 
to) ton 7tavtoq Paai/aa. 


Like a sun you lit up 
our darkened souls, 
o Blessed Benedict; 
for you established twelve 
monasteries 

in order to constantly offer 
praise to Christ, 
the King of all. 


0eia cot, pdtcap, Ka0u7iETa£e 
nXaiadav tov kLeivov 
jtaTSa tov ton Tcp-ru/Lou, 
'EpirCiov tov EVdoqov, 

Kai t6v tepov, 

EudoKia, t 6 v ’Pd)pr|q 
Mahpov, 0EG71EGIE. 


The divine kindliness, Blessed, 
put entirely under your direction 
Placidus, illustrious son of 
Tertullius, 
the famous Evitius, 
and the priest of Rome, 

Maurus, O admirable! 


’Iayin pr| (pcpo)v TT]V 
o/aa0r|aiv, 

Trj ton peiGpoi) rpopa 
EcpspETO 6 peipac- 
TOV 7tETpOV 8 e pipoupEvoq 
Manpoq, am q Euxaiq 
E(p’t)8dT(ov 7tECeuoaq, 
TOUTOV Sl£GO)OEV. 


The young adolescent was swept 
by the powerful stream of the 
river, 

having not withstood the fall. 
Imitating then Peter, 

Maurus, thanks to your prayers, 
walking on waters, 
rescued him. 


0EOTOKIOV 

'IXdo0r|Tl pot, GCOTEp, KEVODGIV 
cvSEiqdpevoq yap 
E^dLoxeuTou Kopriq- 
Kai Luoov pou tov 
GU vSEopov 
to>v dpapTicbv, 
iva 6oqav 7tpoadqoj 
Trj EUOTt/.ayxvia aou. 


Theotokion 

Have mercy on me, O Savior, 
for you have made known your 
emptying 

(being born) from the virgin girl; 
and free me from the tie 
of sins, 

so that I may glorify 
your mercy. 


Dialogues, II, 3 


Dialogues, II, 3 


Dialogues, II, 7 




n5f| e\ 

©socpavEiac aou, Xpioxs: 

KaiaPa/JMV tov 7tovr|p6v 
proaaucfj Pa.KTr|pia, 
tov 7iaT5a 

aicr|5ia<; toutou f|^EU0Epa)oa<;- 
Kai uSaxcov psi0pa E7ioir|aac 
dva.p/ijaai xoi<; dhsApoTc, 

Kai EU(ppav0fiasa0ai 
xoiiq pETaaxTiKOTaq, 

Kai aivov £t)%apiam ! |piov 
7tpoadqai 0Ew. 


Ode 5. 

Hirmos: Of your Theophany, O 
Christ. . . 

Hitting as if 
with Moses’ stick 
the unhappy adolescent 
you freed him from his akedia. 
And you made a water source 
gush forth 

to delight your brothers 
and you have gladdened 
those who share in it, 
so that they offer to God 
a song of thanksgiving. 


Asyciv ou % 0105 te sipi 

©aupaoirav to 7t/.rj0oq- 
'E/aaaaiou yap aoi x6 
TEpaaxiov 
EV TO) y 0X0(1) 7lXfjpEq 
7tE7toir]Kac- 

Kai ®kopsvxiov xov 5 eivov 
7txa)0EVTa EK/,a.vaaq, 
naidevaaq xov xouxo 
privuaavxa pa0r|Tf|v 
mtojoei pr| yaipEiv E'/0p6iv. 


I am not able, 

O Wise man, to relate 
the multitude of your wonders, 
for Eliseus’ miracle, you 
accomplished it 

perfectly yourself, for the Goth. 
You you mourned over 
the terrible Florentius, 
fallen dead, 
and you taught 

the disciple who brought you the 
report 

not to gloat over the enemies’ death 


MT|KETl 0E/JMV dUOTtETElV, 
dvaywpeTc; 

7teipaapd)v Kivdfjvout; pEv 
o'jq vopiCojv diacpEuysiv, 


No longer wishing to run 
other risks, 

you withdrew into the desert, 
thinking you could escape the 


tjjj.il ;iakiv d/Aonc 
E(pEripr|Kac 

sv Kaaivpp yap 6 8 eiv6i; 
A7t6/./.wv avw0Ev 
/.aov Eqr|7tdTa, 
cppoOSov imi&Acp.q. 


of temptations, O Holy, 
but again you found others, 
for, from the summit of Cassino, 
the terrible Apollo cheated the 
people 

And you, throwing him down, 
you showed he had vanished. 


©EOTOKIOV 

Aoy_EijEiv dpa Kai ayviyv 
Siaxtipsiv 

Tiyv vpSuv on SsSsncrai 
yuvaiKrov f| ou, 0Eo%apiT(OTE- 
a/.X’dyvEUEiv 8i8ou pot, 
aypavxE, 

Kai ev aojpaxi Kai xpuyfj 
iva Soqaao) oe 
voi fiyviapEvav 
ayvfi yap ouoa, aEpvf|, 
ayvEUEiv 0e/xic fipac. 


Theotokion 

Never it had been seen, if not in yoi 
O full of divine grace, 
that the womb of a woman could 
give birth 

and at the same time remain virgin 
But make me pure, O you who 
are unstained, 
both in body and soul 
so that I may glorify you 
with a pure mind, 
for being pure, O Holy, 
you want us to be pure. 


Dialogues, II, 4 
Dialogues, II, 5 


Dialogues, II, 6 
Dialogues, II, 8 


Dialogues, II, 8 
Dialogues, II, 8 
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nsfi rr. 

Xu veo/eGt; ■ dAA’oil: 

Nsoq '6XKoq 
NsoKaiaapeiac, 

7tdxsp, Tpriyopioc fipiv 
dvatpavsic ev Adycp, 

/i0ov peyav 

skkuAIbic;, Gaupa 

xoic pa0r|xaTc non 

eva7to8EiKvupevo5- 

Kai aKfiKoaq ton 8ia,p6/.oi) 

avacprovouvxoc aoi- 

T( spot te Kai aoi; 

7tanaai ton bouton 
KaxaSiojKwv pE. 

Ssva ovxox;, 
qeva Kai pEyd/.a, 

7tdxep, xa appEia xa aa- 
Kai yap 7tnp68r| <p/.oya 
(paivopEvryv ev payEipsioj 
EO)pap£VT]V 

7tpoaEnxfi ficpdvnoaaq- 
Kpripvia0Evxa vsaviav 7id/nv 
Kai 0vr|aKEiv pE/J.ovxa 
rp/Eipac; uyrfj, 

7tEpv|/ac wtoupyEtv 
Ka0a Kai 7tp6xspov. 


Oi xov vopov 
x6v 8 e5(optipevov 
aou pf) auvxt|pfiaavxEC, 
7tpo(pr|xiKfi opaasi 
6iE/xyxovxai to 7toxr|piwv 
7toa6v paGovxEc, 

6 KaK&C, 7tE7td)Kaai- 

Kai xov Toxr|/.a x6v Paadsa 

7tEipd,LElV pE/AOVTa 
fjXgy^a^ 7tpo(pavmc, 

7taai 7ipoEi7twv ev oiq 
Ep7tEari KaKoiq. 


Ode 6. 

[Hirmos]: He was seized but not... 

Like another new 
Gregory 

of Neocaesarea, O Father, 

You appeared to us. With a word, 
You made roll 
an enormous stone, 
showing a dear wonder 
to your disciples. 

And you heard the devil 
who shouted at you: 

“What I have to do with thee? 
Stop persecuting me in future!” 


Really extraordinary 
extraordinary and great 
O Father, are your wonders 
For, actually, the blazing fire 
apparently raised in the kitchen 
you have it disappeared 
by your prayer. 

To the young man who fell (from 
a wall) 

and already dying, you gave life 
again 

(making him) perfectly healthy, 
and you sent him to work as 
before. 

Those who did not observe 
the rule you bestowed upon them 
became convinced of their faults 
by the prophetic vision, 
when they discovered 
how many cups 

they were guilty of having drunk. 
You openly blamed King Totila 
who was about to put you to the test 
and you announced in advance 
all the misfortunes he would fall 


0EOTOKIOV 

"O/.oc KEipai 
PsPopPopCDgEVOC, 
o/.oc TExpanpaxiapai vuv 
7ta0Eai >|nr/o(p06poic, 
7tavayia ©eoxoke Kopr|, 
dpapxavovxwv 
7tavx(ov to wpoatpuyiov- 
7i/.i}v6v ps, jtdvayvE, 
KponvoTc Sa.KpijcDV, 


Theotokion 
I am all 
in the mire 

and now entirely hurt 
by the passions that kill the soul. 
Most holy Mother of God and 
Virgin, 

you are the haven 
of all sinners. 

Cleanse me, O All Pure, by a flow 


Dialogues, II, 9 


Dialogues II10 
Dialogues II11 


Dialogues II12 
Dialogues II, 14 
and 15 




Kai cotoicaGapov 
aropan Kai xpuxfi, 
''Otccdc Kaflapmc aei 
docaCo) as. 


and make me pure myself 
in body and soul 
so that I may always glorify you 
purely. 


KovS&kiov. <l>spov 

(/KpOaTL'/lOH 

’fidf). T Hyoc P'. ripoc- Ta Sven 
Critrov. 

’Ek ppapoua 0 eo), 

7iappd.Kap, 

7ipoaKoXlo')gEvo<;, 
doysTov T£p7tV0V 
ton TtvEupatoc; ygygvriaai, 
di’au-tou coq rj/aoc 
xfi ton piou Lapjtaiv 
(pai5p6xr|Ti, 

Kai Gaupa-rrov 7tgp7t(ov 

7tpgaPEi3(ov d.7taijato)c 
U7tgp 7tdvt(ov fipwv. 


Kontakion with akrostich 

Ichos 2 to: “The one who seeks 
the things above.” 

Firmly attached to God 
O Blessed, since your childhood, 
you became a receptacle 
of the Spirit, pleasing to him, 
and so you are like the sun 
shining the light of your life, 
and dispensing the radiant rays of 
your miracles: 

Pray incessantly 
for all of us. 


Oi okoi, 7tpo<;- T pdvcuaov pou: Ichoi to the tune: “Light...” 


12 Pacnkgn Gee 7 tavTOKpdtop, 
Xoprjys tfjc; aoepiac, 
ayaGoiv 6 do-trip, 

7tapdK/.r|TE, 7tavtodiJvapg, 
(po'maov, dsopai, xfiv xpuxftv 
pou, 

Kai Tiyv y/uSmav pou 
tpdvoxjov, Kai to atopa 
jtXa-ruvov dfi, 

Kai 7 t/.r|po')aac auto, (05 
Aapid EKPoa, 
aiveagotc Kai aotpiac, 
BEVEdiKtov aiproaov afjpgpov 
tov aov upvrjaai 0 gpd 7 tovta- 
auv ayygXou; agi yap docaixi ag: 
7 tpgaPguo)v djiauatox; 

U 7 tgp 7 iavt(BV ripoiv. 


O King, God Pantokrator, 
Choregos of wisdom, 

Dispenser of all goods, 

Paraklitos, All-Mighty, 

Enlighten my soul, I implore You; 
Give clearness to my tongue now 
and open my mouth 
and fill it, as David shouted, 
with praise and wisdom, 
and make it worthy to sing today 
a hymn of praise to Benedict, 
Your servant, 

for he glorifies you for ever with 
the angels. 

: May he pray incessantly 
for us all. 


Auvagic 0gia tou 
7tapaKkiytou 

-nyy Kapdiav aou, pmcap, 
KaGapav ek waGrov 
gupouaa, ev aoi EaicfjvaxjE. 2 
Kai autoupyov ag noXXSw 
Gau pa-raw, 

Kai qxDcrtfjpa Geikvuei -tow gv 

TO) CJKOTEl- 

gvGsv aaepax; 

ECEygipEit; vEKpouq, Kai 
7ipoPLg7tEi<; tpavax; 


The divine power of the 
Paraklitos, 

O Blessed, finding your heart 
cleansed of all passions, 
took up residence in you, 
and he shows that you 
accomplished many miracles 
and that you are the light of those 
who are in darkness. 

That is why, clearly, 
you have woken up the dead 
and, as a prophet, you have 
foretold the future. 
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ret pgAXovxa (be 7tpo(pf|XT|c- 
povaaxrov 8e xavovaa 
gxGgpgvoa, 

aXko^ E6Kr/0r|c Baai/xioc- 
pgG’ou '/aipcov, Xptaxcp vuv 
7tapiaxaaai: 

7tpgaPgu(ov djtauaxax; 

<u7tgp 7tavxo)v f|pwv>. 

Flaving laid out the kanon for 
monks, 

You appeared like another Basil, 

Rejoicing with him, you are now 
beside Christ, 
praying incessantly 
for us all. 


Like the sun, O Father, for the 
"H/aoc (Scraep, rorrep, xrj 8uagi West, 
dvaxguac, (pcuxiCgic; You sprung up, illuminating 


dpgxwv xw (po)xi 
xrja oiKoupEvric xa 7tgpaxa. 
Trapp xra piro aou 
g’/Kair/axai, 

f| Naupaia xa a7tapyava 
pgya/iiva, 

jtaaa opou Kap7tavia xpoxgi, 
TtaAaa aKipxa- 
xo xou Kaaivon 8g opoa 

7tA.gov 7tdvxrov Kop7tdCgi Kai 
yijGgxai 

xw xaqxp gvaPpuvopgvov- 
pgG’ou oKg7tg f]pfic roue 
upvouvxac ag: 

7tpeaPgurav a7iauaxrac 
t)7tgp 7tavx(BV ijprov. 

with the light of your virtues, 
the edge of the oikoumene. 

Rome glorifies herself of your life, 

Nursia chants your childhood 
and the whole Campania 
applauds. 

May Italy dance with joy, may the 

Mount Cassino, 
more than any other, tell 
numerous discourses and rejoice 
exalting for (having) his tomb. 

With whom may you protect us, 
who are chanting you 

Praying incessantly 
for us all. 

nsfi z. 

’Acppaaxov Gaupa: 

Ode 7. 

[Hirmos]: O ineffable wonder! . . . 

IIoMij aou, 7taxgp, 
xrav xEpaaxirov ij Suvapup 
wtgpPaivgi 
loyov yap xa ad 

Xujxiv ij voeiv 

Ggia 7tpoxgpfjpaxa. 

7tvgupa xo Ggiov 
oiKfjaav xrj yuxn aou 
'/apiapdxoiv 7to/J.d)v 
gv£7t/.T]a£ ag. 

O Father, immense 

is the power of your miracles, 

it surpasses 

indeed the word 

in speaking and understanding 

your divine privileges. 

The divine Spirit 
settled in your soul 
filling it 

with numerous charisms. 

'Pwppc 6 pgyaq 
yppyoptoc 6 Sid/.oyoc; 

7tpoa xpia S&ca 

Gaupaxa Kai Eq 
auyypa\|/aq aocpoic, 

£§gic;g xa> Koapq) ag 
rj/aov aXXov 
(po)xiCovxa xijv Kxiaiv, 
BgvgSkxg aotpg, 

Aaxfvmv k/.eoc. 

Gregory the Great 
of Rome, the Dialogos, 
wrote wisely a narration 
of thirty-six miracles, 
he revealed you 
to the world 
like another sun, 
illuminating the Creation, 

O Benedict the wise 
glory of the Latin people. 




Eh, raxTsp, 0 eiov 

vopov f||iiv KaxaAi/.ouxac 

o5riy(av 

naaav pova/wv, 

Kai K/.fjaiv aikw 
p£yoi)/-«v £ 7 tE 0 T|KaC- 
ev o) crroixouvxsg 
Podipev xro Ecnxfjpi- 
Auxpraxa 6 0 eoc 
e 0 Xoyt|x 6 g el. 

0EOTOKIOV 

'Y710 xfjc ayav 
avaia0r|aiac Kpaxohpevog 
oh yivo'jaKOj 
xa Kax’epauTOv 
Paphg yap spoi 
M0og E7UKa,0r|xai- 
uXXa poi %Eipa 

E7lf8og, 0EOXOKE, 

Kai ek xaxpou 7 ta. 0 a)v 
avdaxriaov pE. 

n5f| H'. 

”Ekctxt|0i (ppixxo)v: 


Tig oi) 5ogaaEi as, aotpe; 
xig oi>x hpvfjaEi ce; 
xov Pogdaavxa 0 eov, 

Eupovxa 00 paviov, 

Kai SogalopEvov 
07io xe ayyEA/uv Kai 
dv0pOJ7lOJV 

0pvo0vxojv Kai Porovxrov- 
'IspEig, E0/,OyElXE 
Kai 07l£pO\|/O0XE 
a0x6v Eig xohg <aia>vag>. 

"Y)|/El avfjMteg dpExmv, 

©EopaxapiaxE, 

mg xig u.XXoq McouOTjg- 

Kai vopov 

ek 0eo0 SiEypavpac, 

o0xi Sekoaovov, 

dXX’tv Ep6op0Kovxa Kai 50o 

xoig xix/.oiq fippoapevov 

6v ek 7t60oo KpaxoovxEq 

oi ev xo) Kaafvq) 

hpvohat oe 7iaxEpEg. 


You left us, O Father, Dialogues II, 36 

a divine norm 

perfect guide 

for monks 

and you called it: 

Regula. 

Following it 
We cry to the Savior: 

O God, our Redeemer, 

You are blessed! 3 

Theotokion 

I am entirely overpowered 
for too much insensibility 
and I do not know 
what concerns myself, 
for a heavy 
stone lays on me, 

But give your hand, 

O Mother of God, 
and from the tomb of the 
passions, raise me up. 

Ode 8. 

[Hirmos]: Be seized by 
astonishment and shake. . . 

Who would not glorify you, O 
Wise, 

Who would not praise you, 

O you who glorified God 

and obtained 

the celestial glory 

and are glorified 

by the angels and the men 

who sing and cry out: 

“Priests, bless him 
and exalt him 
For ever and ever!” 

You went to the summit of the Dialogues II, 36 
virtues, 

O divinely blessed, 

like another Moses; 

and you wrote a law, 

coming from God, 

not a Decalogue 

But composed of seventy-two 

chapters altogether, 

which the fathers at Cassino 

wholeheartedely observe 

when they chant you hymns. 
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<DeyYSI twv 0ei(ov aov ei>xa>v 

By the luminous brightness of 

to ctkotoc 6ico;ov 

your divine prayers, dispel the 

Tfjq a0Ma; non vnxfji;, 

darkness 

Kai kdpvpov 

of my soul overcome by the fights, 

sv Trj Siavoia non 

and let the light with the three 

(pan; to Tpiaij/aov, 

Suns shine into my mind. 

<h 7iuT£p BsveSucts, Kai naai 

O Father Benedict, and so into all 

TOi; EV TO) 0EIO) OIKO) 

of those 

oov csiiTcbq avujivovoi 

who, in your divine abode, 

Kai 5o;o/.ovonai 

chant reverently 

XpiaTOv ei; Ton; aicova;. 

and glorify 

Christ for ever. 

0EOTOKIOV 

Theotokion 

T n ti; 0pTyvfjasi Tf]v spfjv, 

O (All) Pure, who will 

ayvfj, fotaAsiav 

mourn my ruin? 

cov iinapTov sk6v, 

I have sinned of my own will since 

I exist. 

Kai sti 

djxapxcov oi) 7iai3o|iai 

and still 

6 danvEi8r|Toc, 

I cannot stop sinning, 

KaKioTT] auvr|0Eia 6on/xnwv! 

a man without conscience, 

'H Ton 0son poi> pf|tr|p 

I am the slave of very bad habits! 

7IpOKa.T(XAaPE, CJGXJOV, 

Mother of my God, 

iva as SoqdCo) 

stop me and save me 

6 co; dxpEio; Sonloq. 

so that I glorify you, me, 
your unworthy servant 4 ! 

n5f| ©'. 

Ode 9. 

Mf] E7to5npon pon, pfjTEp: 

[Hirmos]: Do not bemoan on me, 

O Mother. . . 

Xopoi; cruvf|(p0T]; ayyeXtov 

You were united to the angels’ 

pera 0avaTov, paKap, 

choir Dialogues II, 35 

E7ti Trj<; yfjg dyYE^iKfiv 

after your death, O Blessed, and 34 

avnaa; fiwDTfjv 

you had till the end, on earth, an 

Kai xpnxtiv yEppavon 

angelic life. 

Kai Trj; auvaipovo; 

And while still living 

ko.tiSeTv d;io')0T]; 

you were made worthy of seeing 

ElOETl 7lEpld)V, 

Germanus’ soul 

Kai 7tpEaPEUEic aa)0rjvai 

and that of your sister. 

Ton; as SocaCovta;. 

Pray that those who glorify you 
will be saved. 

'Pnxfiv Kai ad)pa Knpup 

You offered as a burnt offering to 

d); 8 ekt6v lEpEiov 

the Lord 

odoKauTodaac, Kai (porriaa; 

your soul and your body, 

aon tov voiiv, 

like a pleasing victim; and you 

Trj Tpiddi dap7tpd)C 

illuminated your mind 

Kai vnv Jtaplaraaat, 

in front of the shining Trinity 

IKETEIJWV Siolon 

and now you stand in the glory, 

(HO0fjvai Ton; Tpy crr|v, 

Imploring constantly, 

BeveSikte, npvonvTa; 

that those who celebrate 

pvf|pr]v, paKaps. 

your memory, O Benedict, 
will be saved, O Blessed. 
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T2a7tsp acrrrip Ecoacpopoq 
ev xfj Suast aaxpaipac, 
xaq xrav 7tiaxSv, 
Gaupaxoupys, scpojxiaac 

TOtfe 

7ipoopa>v Kai xpavmv 
xa E7i8px6peva- 
Kai Luimv xiiv xoO xs/.ouq 
ESfjXroaaq, ao<ps, 
7tE<p0aiandv aoi ropav, 

Kai vuv okEiq otjpavauq. 


TpiaSiKov 

Aoqa 7taxpi 7tpoavapx(Q 
Kai Yiw auvavapxqp, 

Kai Soqa jtVEupaxt xq> Gsira 

xpiXapwEi yap povdq, 

Kai ev povdSi xpidq, 

6a ypqyopioq hpi] 

6 psyaq Kai 7to/»{)q- 
oa xa.Tc Gsiaiq MpsaPsiaiq 
aroaov f|paq, 6 ©soq. 


0EOXOKIOV 

'H x6v Ppoxwv ao)xr|pia, 
6 /apfiv xrav ev Cu./q\. 
r| Kpaxaia ypiaxiavmv 
avxiA.T|\piq, asi 
Por|06q poi ysvoG 
ev 6pa KpiaEOjq, 
KaxaKpiaEOK spya 
d)q Eyovxi no/Xa- 
swi aoi xriv E/.7ti8a 
Kai yap avE0T|Ka. 


Like the morning star, Dialogues II, 37 

that sparkles in the West, 
you illuminated the souls of the 
believers, 

O Thaumaturgist, 
forseeing and enlightening the 
future events. 

Thus, as you were about to leave 
this life, 

you taught, O Wise, 
the end of your time which 
became closer for you, 
and now you inhabit the Heavens. 

Triadikon (Dixastikon) 

Glory to the Father who is from 
all eternity 

and to the Son coeternal with Him 
And glory to the divine Spirit 
equally God 

for the unity shines in a triple 
brightness 

and in the unity the Trinity, 
as Gregory 

the Great and most worthy said. 5 
By his divine prayers, 

Save us, O God! 

Theotokion 
Safety of the mortals 
Haven for those who are in the 
tempest, 

powerful help of the Christians, 
always defend me 
at the hour of judgement; 
because I have many actions 
which deserve a sentence 
and because in you 
I have put my hope. 


Notes 

1 About this expression, Gregory the Great inserts a long explanation within 
a dialogue between Peter, his disciple, and himself, concerning the story of 
the poison attempt, when Benedict decided to leave the bad brothers. The 
extract begins as follows: Tunc ad locum dilectae solitudinis reddit, et solus 
in superno spectatoris oculis habitauit secum. Petrus: Minus patenter intel- 
lego quidnam sit: habitauit secum . . . (Dialogues II, Chapter 3, 5, Gregoire 
le Grand 1978-1980, vol. 2, 142 ff.). In Zacharias’s Greek version there is 
an important amplification with respect to the Latin original text, where, in 
particular, the the concept of hesychia is added: Toxe psxb 7iaar|c 7tpoGupiaq 6 
ayioq xov xo7iov KaxsXaPsv ilvGa xo 7tpiv koxoIkei, xiyv apxfjGsv auxS (piLiyv pauxiav 
daTtaCopEvoq, Kai imo xou ev in|/T]/.oiq KaxoiKoOvxoq Kai xa xa.7isivb apopoivxoc @eou 
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povou (ppoupoupEvoq Kai Eauiro npoas%(ov, Kaxcnicriaev pg0’sauToO. IIETPOX. 
’O/.iyov, 0Eopf|po)v SscntoTa, daatpEq KaGscnriKEV pot to sipripEvov ti yap eotiv to 
KaTo')Kr|aEV ps0’sai>Tou; (Gregorio Magno 2001, 22 ff.). This theme had a rich 
posterity in monastic spirituality, as proved by Neilos’s hymns and other medi¬ 
eval testimonies (cf. supra note 50). 

2 See the famous verse 14 of the prologue to John’s Gospel: Kai 6 Xoyoq adpc 
sysvETO Kai EaKiyvoxjEV sv r]gTv: and the Word beame flesh, and He took resi¬ 
dence (lit.: He pitched His tent) among us. 

3 Let us notice the word play: Benedict = benedictus = EuLoynTOt; = blessed. 

4 This expression, “unworthy servant,” is found in the conclusion to one of 
Jesus’s parables in Luke 17, 5-10: “So you also, when you have done every¬ 
thing you were told to do, should say, ‘We are unworthy servants; we have 
only done our duty.’ ” (outok Kai iipEic, orav 7toif|crr|TE 7tavTa zd 8iaTa%0£VTa ljpTv, 
LsyETE 6ti 5o0/.oi axpsioi sapsv, 6 (bcpEiLopsv notfjaai 7tE7toif|KapEv). 

5 Gregory of Nazianzen. See supra n. 83. 
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15 Neilos’s long-lasting marks 
on Grottaferrata’s identity 

Ines Angeli Murzaku 


The bios of Neilos as historical source 

The Bioi of the Italo-Greek monks are an indispensable primary source 
for whoever wants to study the somewhat obscure history of Southern 
Italy. The Bioi are a precious testimony to the persons, places, local cus¬ 
toms, struggles of daily life, and the quite unique ascetic practices and 
discipline followed by the Italo-Greek monks. In Southern Italy, similar 
to Byzantine society elsewhere, the monastics held multiple roles in soci¬ 
ety, as spiritual guides, travelers and models to be emulated by the locals. 
The impact of the monastics was particularly strong among the rural 
population of Mezzogiorno and, in the case of the Bios of St Neilos, 
even beyond. If the Byzantine officials were incapable of communicat¬ 
ing to the peoples of the Occident the elements of the Greek civiliza¬ 
tion, which they represented, the Italo-Greek monks, because of their 
considerable numbers, culture and influence on the people, both cultural 
and economic, raised awareness and appreciation in the West of Byzan¬ 
tine civilization, thus performing an invaluable service to Christendom. 
St Neilos is a classic as well as one of the most celebrated representa¬ 
tives of this regiment of Italo-Greek monastics. Byzantine monasticism 
in Southern Italy became the principal and probably unique vehicle of 
Byzantine civilization, which was in continual evolution, until it contrib¬ 
uted to the splendor of Italian Humanism and the Renaissance. It was the 
monks who helped to form the rural people of Southern Italy in the ideals 
of Byzantine culture, giving them a sense of belonging, 1 so the monk and 
the rural society made one whole. 

One aspect of monastic sanctity, which is quite characteristic of Italo- 
Greek monasticism, is the monk-traveler and his first-hand experiences 
with people and places as seen in the bios of St Neilos. The motives 
for monastic travels varied, and the traveling Italo-Greek saint presented 
a triple-function from his holiness to the people and places he visited. 
He was at once the holy healer, the holy judge, and the holy prophet. 
When he traveled to other monasteries as was the case of St Neilos in 
Montecassino and other monasteries, the Italo-Greek monk was the holy 
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theologian, who meticulously explained and compared theological dog¬ 
mas. Scholars agree that the bios of Neilos the Younger, which throws 
light on the history of pre-Norman Southern Italy, is the masterpiece of 
Italo-Greek hagiographic literature. In comparison to the bioi of other 
Italo-Greek saints who were born and active in Southern Italy and Si¬ 
cily, as for example the Life of St Elias the Younger of Enna in Sicily and 
St Elias the Speleot, St Sabas the Younger, Sts Christopher and Makarios 
and others, the life of Neilos the Younger is not only documented in the 
hagiographic text of the bios and the religious hymns dedicated to the 
saintly monk, but can be traced independently in other sources as well. 2 
Moreover, the year of Neilos’s death is documented in a Grottaferrata 
inscription which indicates the year 6513 (1004) according to the Byzan¬ 
tine calculation 3 and sequentially the names of the first twelve abbots of 
Grottaferrata, including that of the then current Abbot Nicholas II. 4 Cor¬ 
respondingly, the bios of St Neilos indicates accurately the date of Nei¬ 
los’s death on the feast day of St John the Evangelist, known as St John 
the Theologian in the Orthodox tradition. Neilos died after the vespers in 
anticipation of the feast St John the Evangelist at the dawn on 25 Septem¬ 
ber 1004. His feast day is celebrated on 26 September, commemorating 
the anniversary of his dies natalis or birthday into eternal life in Christ. 

Other sources include the tenth-century bios of St Phantinos. There 
are chronological links between the bios of St Phantinos and that of Nei¬ 
los. The ascetics met in the region of Merkourion, and the date of their 
encounter according to Erica Follieri is 939, when Neilos was in his 30s 
and Phantinos had concluded his monastic “probation” and had begun 
the monastic establishments of Merkourion to which the bios of St Phan¬ 
tinos (chapter 17 and 18) make specific reference. 5 The bios of St Bartho¬ 
lomew the Younger also refers to St Neilos and the reputation the saint 
has left behind for all of those who are “lovers of virtue.” 6 St Neilos 
is also mentioned in the Chronicle of Montecassino and the Vita of St 
Adalbert bishop of Prague. This testifies to the historicity of the person 
named Neilos and the accuracy of factual information presented in the 
bios which is still within the hagiographic genre. 

According to the tradition of Grottaferrata and Fr. Germano Giovanel- 
li’s authoritative translation from the Greek original, the bios of St Neilos 
was written by St Bartholomew, known as St Bartholomew of Grottafer¬ 
rata, third successor of St Neilos as abbot. Other scholars disagree and 
still there is no definite consensus on the authorship of the bios. Nonethe¬ 
less, there is agreement that whoever the biographer of the bios of Neilos 
might have been, the author proves to be an ingenious eyewitness of the 
events that he promised to narrate and a faithful disciple of the saint. He 
was a monastic that was close to the saint, and was an individual who 
had practiced the teaching of his spiritual father and maestro. Neilos’s 
bios is more than a medieval hagiographic narrative or a spiritual journey 
or the biography of a saint representing an aGpoiopa - total of Christian 
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ideals to be emulated. It represents compelling factual details about the 
peculiarity of Italo-Greek monastic life with its distinctiveness in accom¬ 
modating both solitary and community lifestyles within the same monas¬ 
tic community, a syncretism which Neilos himself practiced. It portrays 
the religious spirit, teachings and struggles of St Neilos, and provides 
remarkable details about the culture, historical events, historical players, 
geography, religious figures and political personalities of tenth-century 
Southern Italy. In it one can find a depiction of the Greek, Lombard, Ger¬ 
man, Saracen and the common people with their everyday lives and daily 
worries: individuals like the thief, the peasant, the disciple, the prince, the 
emperor, the abbot, the widow and many other individuals, who made 
up the backbone of pre-Norman southern Italy. The Bioc is a representa¬ 
tion of old Calabria at its best. 

Moreover, the representation of “the other” does not escape the atten¬ 
tion of the author of Neilos’s bios either. Here the scholar and student 
of Byzantium or the medievalist can find the presence of Jewish com¬ 
munity in Calabria. In fact, the bios of St Neilos is believed to be the 
only narrative of the pre-Norman period to provide evidence about 
Jewish communities in the region. The bios indicates that the Jews were 
not only merchants who happened to be in the region for trade-related 
activities but they were part of a Jewish-Byzantine epoch of Southern 
Italy. In fact, Shabbetai Donnolo, a renowned Jewish astronomer, medi¬ 
cal doctor, mystic and philosopher, who was born in Terra d’Otranto, 
was St Neilos’s intimate friend. Additionally, the Bioq testifies to the his¬ 
torically verifiable presence of other ethnic groups including Bulgarians, 
Franks, Egyptians and Armenians, who were part of the Southern Italian 
historical mosaic. For example, it is possible that after the capture of 
the Bulgarian kingdom by Emperor Basil II, a certain number of Bulgar¬ 
ian immigrants were settled in Southern Italy. The presence of Franks in 
Calabria is dated from the Carolingian period and later in 968-969 when 
Otto I invaded the Byzantine Themes of Southern Italy. French troops 
would have been stationed in the region probably until the final defeat 
of Otto II in Stilo in 982. Due to Nikephoros Phokas’s re-conquering of 
Southern Italy, Armenian soldiers were settled in Calabria, as well, to 
which the bios of St Neilos testifies. 

Thus, the bios of St Neilos is a compendium of the southern Italian 
history, culture and societal mores of tenth-century Italy. Furthermore, 
St Neilos, in comparison to other Italo-Greek monks, represents the 
scholarly, learned and highly sophisticated Southern-Italian monk. The 
bios informs the reader that St Neilos responded with ease to the Be- 
nedictines’s questions in the Roman-Fatin tongue, which testifies to the 
intellectuality of St Neilos and to the multilayered traditions and cultures 
of Calabria to which St Neilos was exposed. Moreover, St Neilos had 
read and appropriated the thinking of the Fatin fathers beside that of 
the Greek fathers; knowing Fatin and being most knowledgeable of the 
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available literature, including the Life of St Benedict, facilitated the many 
contacts and exchanges that the saint and his brethren encountered en 
route to terra Latina. 

As for the style, St Neilos’s bios offers a variety of styles to the reader: 
high, middle and low style if one uses the workable paradigm developed 
by Ihor Sevcenko for the analyses of Byzantine texts. 7 High style con¬ 
fers a high status on the subject discussed. In contrast, low and middle 
style have the advantage of being understood by a much wider audi¬ 
ence. Moreover, the hagiographer has a good sense of language and 
uses a style that ranges from common to poetic and sublime within the 
same paragraph. The language is factually informative besides being 
performative 8 or emulative, which is typical of hagiographic discourse. 
The ypr|oip6TT|Ta-usefulness of the teaching to be emulated is centered on 
St Neilos, who is ranked above others in sanctity and virtue, and who 
is especially selected for his humanly possible-emulative qualities. This 
motivational %pqmp6Tr|Ta is addressed to all those disciples or lay people 
who are ready to take the challenge of spiritual perfection. At times the 
bios follows a syntax that is based on classical norms, but at other times 
the author is very innovative and makes good use of highly elevated col¬ 
loquial expressions. He seems to try to equate his mode of expression 
to the theme under investigation. For example, he narrates miracles in a 
very pedestrian style, but uses a more exalted style for theological, liturgi¬ 
cal or moral doctrinal expressions. Furthermore, the author of the bios 
is quite good at using irony and sarcasm. Thus, the author invites and 
tries to offer something to audiences of multiple tastes and intellectual 
levels. He satisfies the peasant, the traveler, the theologically motivated, 
and obviously the monastic community or communities where the saint 
traveled or lived either en-route or for extended periods of time. 

Instabilitas loci characterized Neilos’s pilgrimage, but this by no means 
was an instabilitas loci vel propositi. The instabilitas is explained on one 
level by the lack of a definite structure of Italo-Greek monasticism and on 
another level by the continual precarious conditions related to Saracen 
attacks on Calabria during the tenth century. However, it is the case that 
even when offered stable religious houses and the possibility of settling 
in safe territories including Campagna and in Lazio, Neilos refused to 
rest. This does not mean that Neilos and his monks were gyrovagues 
scorned in Benedict’s Rule, nor slaves to their own wills and the allure¬ 
ments of gluttony. Neilos was not looking for a better community or 
a holier abbot. His community was with him in a communal pilgrim¬ 
age. Moreover, Neilos’s monks did not disturb their brother monks 
who granted them hospitality and who never used the hardship of their 
travels as an excuse to gain hospitality. It is important to note here that 
Benedict was critical of the abuse of hospitality including the hospitality 
granted to monks-pilgrims, which remains an important facet of modern 
monasticism. 
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Italo-Greek monasticism’s traditionalism was a crucial force behind 
the re-vitalization process of the Greekness of Southern Italy. The Sicilian 
monks who fled to Calabria found themselves in customary settings and 
within the same Eastern-Byzantine ecclesiastical structures and part of the 
provinces of the Byzantine Empire, albeit on the empire’s fringes. If until 
then Greek monasticism in Calabria can be characterized as intermit¬ 
tent and structurally fluid, the re-enforcements from Sicily contributed to 
communal-structured life, or to more stability which laid the structural 
foundation of the coenobium. However, this structure remained open and 
accommodative to the individual rhythm of the hermits, and to a natural 
evolution from hermitic to coenobitic lifestyle - or to the synchronicity 
of both monastic forms within the same monastery. In Calabria, the pro¬ 
gression to an organized coenobitic monastic life or the evolution from 
anti-structured monasticism to structured monasticism came about quite 
naturally, without any trauma, as the need for communitarian expression 
grew due to membership numbers in the monastic communities as well 
as the continuous precariousness of the region and attacks from foreign¬ 
ers. However, the supreme ideal of the Italo-Greek monk was riovxia - 
hesychia, contemplation in silence, fuga mundi and total submission to 
the guidance of the spiritual director. Agostino Pertusi’s argument that 
“only very slowly the Italo-Greek monk, and especially Calabrian monk, 
resigned to a coenobitical lifestyle regulated in almost every particular, 
including living and prayer” is valid and amply supported by Italo-Greek 
hagiographic literature. 

St Neilos as the homo peregrinus 

Chapter 98 of the bios of St Neilos deals with the last testimony of the 
saint to his brethren, to people who were in the process of pilgrimage 
and to all those who would read the bios, from the Greek monastery of 
St Agatha in Tuscolo, in the vicinity of Grottaferrata, where Neilos and 
his community were in peregrinagio. The historical and devout homo 
peregrinus had some special requests now that his life as a peregrinus 
was coming to a final rest. It is important to note the hagiographer’s 
carefulness in word choice. The saint refers to himself as peregrines, thus 
viewing his life as nothing but a long peregrinatio, concepts which are 
fundamental to medieval spirituality. It is a significant and captivating 
pronouncement coming from a “temporary resident” of the world living 
in transitory surroundings. 9 The concept of life as a pilgrimage, to which 
Neilos refers, is featured strongly in the Old Testament, New Testament 
and the patristic writings with which the saint, according to his bios, 
was very familiar. The book of Genesis states that Abraham was called 
to leave his home and go out in search of another land, a land that God 
had promised him, which was not necessarily holy although chosen by 
God. The Lord said to Abram: “Go forth from the land of your kinsfolk 
and from your father’s house to a land that I will show you” (Gen. 12:1). 
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Neilos’s life, like that of Abraham, was that of a sojourner. He was con¬ 
stantly on the move, in search of a hospitable land to settle. Abraham 
moved from place to place to pasture his flocks. Comparably, Neilos and 
his Calabrian monks were in constant motion, between Southern and 
Central Italy, and their final trajectory was north-bound, to Rome as 
their final destination. Abraham’s semi-nomadic life style is the fife of 
a sojourner identifiable with the Hebrew gur, which in the New Testa¬ 
ment is translated as a resident alien or a foreigner who lives in a country 
not his own. 10 This was similar to Neilos, who responding to the Latin 
monks of Montecassino identified himself as a resident alien celebrating 
the office in the Greek language. In fact, as the Bioq informs, Neilos was 
never shy about revealing his Greek-foreignness, given he and his monks 
felt accepted enough to state freely their different identity. The covenant 
of the Lord with Abraham was the Promised Land, which according to 
Gen. 15:18 “will stretch from the Wadi of Egypt to the Great River (the 
Euphrates),” which included the promise “I will give to you and to your 
descendants after you the land in which you are now staying” (Gen. 
17:8). Thusly, the descendants of Abraham would one day colonize the 
same land that Abraham resided in as a foreigner. Obviously, Abraham 
never received the fulfillment of the covenant promise that he would pos¬ 
sess the land; Moses was not allowed to enter the Promised Land either, 
and St Neilos never resided in his land-monastery. The Old Testament 
hope of an ultimate and permanent settlement in the land, accompanied 
by peace, remains in view: “My people shall five in peaceful dwelling 
places, in secure homes, in undisturbed places of rest’ (Is. 32:18). This 
is similar to what Neilos wished for his monks and his establishment in 
the land-monastery of Grottaferrata that he had particularly chosen for 
his monks which was in terra Latina, overlooking Rome, in which Grot- 
taferrata’s founder felt a sense of belonging although he had never lived 
in the new establishment. Grottaferrata became home for the uprooted 
monks and the final peaceful resting home for Neilos. The assumption 
of a home-place-terra is a notion that only the homeless fully appreciate 
and comprehend, and this was the case of Neilos and his community who 
made Grottaferrata their stabulum without abandoning the principle of 
peregrinagio. St Benedict’s ideal of stabilization is nothing other than the 
interiorization of peregrination or peregrination in stabilitate, a self-exile 
from the world in the monastery. 11 

Genesis is particularly helpful in unpacking Neilos’s final pronounce¬ 
ments to his monks. The next wish of Neilos the pilgrim was that his 
brethren guarantee that his final wishes for his place of burial be fulfilled. 
Neilos’s testament resembles that of the dying 147-year-old Jacob, who 
died a stranger in the land of Egypt (Gen. 49:29-33), and requested that 
his sons responsibly obey his last commands and bury him in Canaan, 
in the burial place of his fathers. Indeed, Canaan was the place of his 
belonging, and he wanted his people to keep their hearts attached to 
Canaan, the Promised Land. Here is the dying man’s request: “Take me 
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back and bury me with my relatives. He knew exactly where he belonged. 
He wanted to be buried in the land with Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Rebekah 
and Leah in the cave he bought from the local Canaanite down near 
Hebron. He was expecting reunion with those who had preceded him in 
death and had exercised faith in God. Moreover, Jacob wanted what he 
said to all of his sons to be remembered and repeated to the members of 
their families for generations to come. And as time would pass his sons 
would be able to more fully understand and appreciate their father’s last 
wishes. As did Jacob, Neilos blessed his spiritual sons, and with them 
he blessed his new foundation - the Monastery of Grottaferrata, which 
according to an old tradition going back at least to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, was built on what is believed to be the Villa Tusculum of Cicero 12 
where he wrote the Disputationes Tusculance and other works. More 
importantly, Neilos, similar to Jacob, knew the place of his burial. He 
wanted to be buried in Grottaferrata, in the vicinity of Rome and the 
tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul that Neilos, similar to other Italo- 
Greek monks, had visited regularly. Rome was the place of his belong¬ 
ing, where Neilos’s heart was, and he wanted his followers to keep their 
hearts attached to Rome, the Promised Land. 

There is abundant evidence for the importance of proper burial in 
the Old Testament, and this is evidenced by the frequency with which 
the Holy Scripture refers to the fear of being left unburied. Thus, one 
of the curses for breach of the covenant is: “Your corpses will become 
food for all the birds of the air and for the beasts of the field, with no 
one to frighten them off” (Deut. 28:26). Abraham’s purchase of the cave 
at Machpelah as a family tomb (Gen. 23) and the consequent measures 
taken by other patriarchs to ensure that they would be buried there 
(Gen. 49:29-33; 50:25-26) occupy a prominent place in the patriarchal 
narratives. The stage was set for Moses to lead his people out of Egypt 
and back into the promised land of Canaan. Likewise, Neilos made this 
important choice. Neilos’s Promised Land was Grottaferrata on the Alban 
Hills (Castelli Romani), 13 and, different from Jacob, he himself had led his 
monks to his chosen place by linking Grottaferrata and the destiny of the 
monastery to that of Rome. The burial of Jacob closes out the first book 
of the Old Testament and concludes a major part of the history of God’s 
chosen people. Similarly, the Neilos period of Grottaferrata concluded 
with the death and burial of the saint at the place where the monastery 
had its beginning. The hagiographer recorded that the 95-year-old Neilos 
drew himself into the bed, made himself comfortable while surrounded by 
his brethren and went to sleep. Neilos’s mission on earth was fulfilled in 
his Magnum opus - the monastery of Grottaferrata. This is how the dying 
man addressed his sons: 

I beg of you, when I die, do not delay in burying my body in the 

earth, nor should you bury it in a church, nor decide to build a vault 
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over me, or any other such adornment whatsoever. But if you really 
wish to make some sign to indicate where I am buried, let it be on 
level ground, so that the pilgrims may rest there - for I too have been 
a pilgrim all the days of my life - and remember me in your holy 
prayers. 

(Chapter 97) 

There were two senses of pilgrimage embodied in Neilos’s persona : one 
was the interior-mystical, and the other was the exterior-terrestrial; one 
was inbound and the other outbound; one was the pilgrimage of the 
spirit, the other was of the body; the first was of return, the other was of 
the end of a beginning. In the inbound pilgrimage, the soul was ascend¬ 
ing to eternity; and in the outbound, that Neilos shared with his breth¬ 
ren, was a shared climbing of Alban Hills which enriched and cultivated, 
transformed and recreated along the way the nucleus of the first commu¬ 
nity of Grottaferrata. In fact Neilos’s spiritual and terrestrial pilgrimages 
ended where Grottaferrata’s began. The monastery, which overlooks the 
eternal city, signified stabilitas loci for Neilos’s monastic community, a 
final resting place for Neilos, while simultaneously marking the identity 
of the monastic community of Grottaferrata. 

Neilos’s soul, similar to that of other pilgrims, was journeying. His life 
objective was getting closer to God. Neilos the homo viator embodied 
the medieval idea of pilgrimage of his time, which was search for trans¬ 
formation or re-creation of self, through the forgiveness of sins. Neilos 
was constantly on the move since his youth. He was en-passe. Neilos’s 
was a xeniteia - a willful loss of one’s country of birth, or what Antoine 
Guillaumont called depaysement. 14 It was his choice to be a foreigner 
and a stranger not an exile, following God’s commandment to Abram 
in Genesis: “Go forth from the land of your kinsfolk and from your 
father’s house to a land that I will show you.” (Gen. 12:1) And Grot¬ 
taferrata overlooking Rome was providentially picked by St Neilos as a 
safe-haven of what constitutes now the only remnant of the once flour¬ 
ishing Italo-Greek monasticism. Neilos’s citizenship on earth was aiming 
to achieve a loftier one: citizenship in heaven (Phil. 3:20) denique caelum. 
It was an ever-moving, ascending pilgrimage towards a common resting 
center, working its mission of fulfillment: communion with God and oth¬ 
ers beginning home, in his own monastery. Such a rest in movement can 
only be affirmed in the context of teleology, an eschatological movement 
of the pilgrim towards the One who is calling him home. 15 

Neilos embarked on an inbound-outbound pilgrimage in search 
of something worth having. Willingly, he alienated himself from the 
familiar-sinful world or the prospect of prosperous life in his native Ros- 
sano, which was a requirement for the new citizenship to be rewarded, an 
order which required alienation from the world’s deeds and total love for 
God’s deeds. The hagiographer explains that Neilos sought discomfort 
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and refused to dwell in the pleasantness of transitory-familiar surround¬ 
ings that would delay him from reaching the Promised Land. 16 How¬ 
ever, Neilos departed not from people, but from the sins available in the 
world. Thus his pilgrimage was a shared experience. Neilos the homo 
peregrines, as the bios explains, encountered many people in his pilgrim¬ 
age, companions that he scolded and loved, straightened and forgave, 
fulfilling yet another commandment or requirement of love: “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself,” (Lev. 19:18) an Old Testament teaching 
that was reinforced by the New Testament, Matthew and John: “Chil¬ 
dren, let us love not in word or speech but in deed and truth.” (1 Jn. 3:18) 
The two entwined entities of love of God and of the neighbor were part 
of Neilos’s fife’s mission. The concept of love of neighbor is equal to the 
love of pilgrims. Neilos, the lifelong pilgrim, was thinking of other pil¬ 
grims who would be visiting Grottaferrata on his deathbed. He wanted 
his monastery to provide hospitality and become a place of encounter 
and temporary rest for the pilgrims passing through Latina road. 

According to the Bioq, Neilos was not afraid of the change and world’s 
challenge, to get to know and to get known in return, to help and be 
helped. Neilos embraced, re-created, and cultivated his pilgrim identity 
through his various enriching encounters he had along the way, first with 
his spiritual sons and brethren and then with other people. The saint 
met people from all walks of fife in his outbound pilgrimage including 
Saracens, Jews, Latins, popes and antipopes, emperors, emirs, abbots, 
princes and princesses, but also with the common people including the 
thief, the peasant and the widow. Did these encounters mean that Nei¬ 
los was not sufficiently alienated from the world and the world’s deeds? 
Did this mean that he was not fulfilling the first alienation related to his 
monastic vows to its full potential? St Basil, whom Neilos had read since 
the days of his youth, probably has the answer to this question, where he 
discussed the establishment of the stabilitas- monasteries, which opened 
a door or was the first step to the love of neighbor beginning with the 
community. St Basil thought that the common dwelling of the brethren 
within the monastery was a contesting ground for athletes. Prima caritas 
incipit a seipso-charity begins at home with your brother: “For how will 
he practice the virtue of humility, if there is no one to whom he may show 
himself humble? How will he show pity, if he is cut off from the society 
of others? Or how will he show forbearance, if there is no one to oppose 
his wishes?” 17 However, even Basil himself had found a good balance 
between the other-worldly asceticism and active pastoral care, which his 
position as bishop required. 18 In fact, Basil’s life is a classical example of 
monasterium intra ecclesiam. 

Neilos followed St Basil’s lead in the communal fife shared with his 
brothers, although they were on the move. However, as the hagiographer 
informed, Neilos did not sever his connections with the world. 19 In the 
fife of Neilos there was hardly any polarization between the other-worldly 
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and inner-worldly asceticism, 20 or a division between asceticism and mys¬ 
ticism discussed as polare Begriffe or polar concepts: 21 the mystic as pas¬ 
sive, in contrast to the active asceticism. Neilos’s asceticism according to 
the bios is a fusion of such polar ways, or better Neilos’s way was a syn¬ 
thesis or harmonia of the two ways: innerweltliche and ausserweltliche, 
inner worldly and worldly. As his vita testifies, the saint was active in the 
world, in fact in both worlds, in the eleventh-century Latin and the Byz¬ 
antine society, communicating with popes, emperors and emirs. However, 
caution needs to be applied when the involvement of the saint in politics 
is discussed. This needs to be understood more in terms of influence of the 
saint upon decision-making people, be these lay or religious. Moreover, 
Neilos’s interventions were quite effective in resolving everyday situations 
of the common people, which were not less important. This is the social 
function of monastic sanctity: comforting words to a suffering commu¬ 
nity plagued by natural disasters or disease; the release of prisoners or 
material help offered to the village widow. Neilos was not a stranger to 
his brother in need and was not afraid to meet and exchange with people. 
More generally, such fusion of sanctity and worldliness, asceticism and 
mysticism was also the case of other Italo-Greek saints including St Elias 
the Younger and Elias the Speleot. So, although Neilos’s first preference 
was the desert, like the John the Baptist and St Basil before him, he lived 
and operated within the world and exercised his influence on the world. 

The Monastery of Grottaferrata - Neilos’s foundation - continued its 
pilgrimage following in the founder’s model of fusion between other¬ 
worldly and inner-worldly asceticism. Neilos’s wish for Grottaferrata 
was to make it a point of unity for all the dispersed and wandering breth¬ 
ren, which included Italo-Greek monks, peregrines and common people. 
Neilos’s body was laid to rest surrounded by monks, nobles and non¬ 
nobles, and by people who were grieving the loss of their saint. 22 Neilos’s 
desire for Grottaferrata was that it be a meeting place of encounter and 
preservation i.e., continue in Neilos’s encountering enterprise and pre¬ 
serve and transmit what was left of the Italo-Greek monasticism. Thus, 
Grottaferrata, following in the founder’s footsteps, re-created her iden¬ 
tity, showing a high level of originality and adaptability while building its 
stabilitas for the monastic community at the gates of the urbe. Neilos’s 
peregrinagio and later Grottaferrata’s peregrinagio made the monastic 
community reach new levels of self-understanding and self-knowledge 
while showing a high level of adaptability to new conditions. 

St Neilos is an exemplar of the eleventh-century medieval peregrino in 
peregrinatio. He embodied pilgrims’s par excellence character traits: who 
never settled down (Heb. 11:9); looked forward for the city with strong 
foundations (Heb. 11:10); never thought of going back (Heb. 11:15) or 
terminating his pilgrimage; displayed a strong desire for a better home¬ 
land (Heb. 11:16); and died in faith (Heb. 11:13) that his life and vision 
will live in the Monastery of Mother of God of Grottaferrata. 
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Notes 

1 Hester 1992, 148. 

2 von Falkenhausen 2009, 87. 

3 A.M. (Anno Mundi) refers to a Calendar era based on the Biblical creation 
of the world. The computation was based on the Septuagint version of the 
Scripture, and placed the date of Creation at 5509 - years before the Incarna¬ 
tion. Its year one, the supposed date of creation, was 1 September 5509 to 31 
August 5508 BC. Consequently, the year 6513 begins on 1 September 1004 
and ends on 31 August 1005. 

4 Giovanelli 1966, 134. 

5 Follieri 1993,121. 

6 Giovanelli 1962, 15. 

7 Sevcenko 1981, 191-2; Hogel 2002, 23. 

8 Van Uytfanghe 1993, 135-88, esp. 148-9. 

9 Ladner 1967, 235. 

10 Dyas 2005, 15. 

11 Ladner 1967, 245. 

12 Rocchi 1904, 12-18; Zagari and Valenti 2009. 

13 The hills consist of an outer circle, 6-8 miles (10-13 km) in diameter, rising to 
3,113 feet (949 m) at Mount Cavo, and an inner crater rim, about 1.5 miles 
(2 km) across, rising to 3,136 feet (956 m) at Mount Faete. 

14 Guillaumont 1968, 32. 

15 Cavanaugh 2011, 84. 

16 Ladner 1967, 235. 

17 Morison 1912, 43, or <www.archive.org/stream/basilsrule00moriuoft/ 
basilsrule00moriuoft_djvu.txt> [accessed on October 14, 2016]. 

18 Sterk 1998, 232-33. 

19 Morris 2001, 44. 

20 Roth and Wittich 1978, 542. 

21 Weber 1989, 482. 

22 Giovanelli 1966, 117. 
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16 St Bartholomew of 
Grottaferrata between 
tradition and innovation 

Angela Prinzi 


Within Italo-Greek monasticism stands the figure of St Bartholomew the 
Younger (Rossano, 979P/981? - Grottaferrata, 1054), the third hegu- 
menos of the community of Grottaferrata; he was the beloved disciple of 
Neilos, whose asceticism and virtue he perfectly imitated. For this reason 
the monk and copyist John from Rossano, 1 active at Grottaferrata in 
the first half of the thirteenth century, called him <pco<; (ponoq <X7tauyaop.a 
(“light that reflects from the light”) and explicitly durahyaopa /.apjtpoi) 
NdXou Touoicov (“reflection of the shining Neilos of Rossano”) respec¬ 
tively in the Enkomion 2 and in the first of the four canons that he com¬ 
posed in honor of Bartholomew. 3 The Enkomion and these canons are 
John’s original work and, as sources on Bartholomew’s fife, are added 
to the Bios 4 and to the original akolouthia, comprising two canons, of 
which only the first can be attributed with certainty to Luke, 5 and various 
liturgical troparia. The composition of the four canons and of the Enko¬ 
mion matures within the plan of the liturgical development of Bartho¬ 
lomew’s cult, promoted in 1230 by the praepositus of the monastery of 
Grottaferrata, Pankratios: 6 he wished to equalize in toto the saint’s mem¬ 
ory to that of his master through a series of expedients such as the insti¬ 
tution of the octava, 7 the translatio reliquiarum 8 and, last but not least, 
the expansion of the pre-existing and limited hagiographic and hymno- 
graphic proprium. Therefore he commissioned from John a manuscript 
containing, besides the traditional dossier, a new hagiography and ad 
hoc hymnography. As a result of this commission John wrote the current 
Crypt. B.p.III, 9 composing ex novo the four canons and the Enkomion 
(written respectively at ff. 19v-80v and 87r-137v of the manuscript) and 
merely transcribing in the last section the Bios (ff. 142r-169v) and the 
original akolouthia (ff. 171r-190v). 

The work by John of Rossano in both prose and verse is an innova¬ 
tion with respect to content when compared to the older hymnographic 
proprium and the Bios: the canons and the Enkomion report details 
and information that were missing from the earlier tradition. These new 
elements can be organized into three main groups: author’s inventions, 
details from other Italo-Greek hagiographic traditions, and information 
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ascribable to topoi omitted from the pre-existent hagiographic and hym- 
nographic tradition of Bartholomew. The first biographical reference 
provided by John in the Enkomion seems to belong to this last type of 
innovation: whereas the anonymous author of the Bios simply records 
Bartholomew’s parents’ suoePeia following a common hagiographical 
topos, 10 John remembers the initial reluctance, their unwillingness to 
accept their son’s choice, when he was still a boy, to embrace monastic 
life: 


(...) Gaupacrtov ecm-Ahycov-TOUTO to c'/fjpa Kai, cbq imokapPavco, icai 
/aav acoTrjpiov, oh yapiv Kai c<po5pa pot to eyKapSiov 7ispi<pA,sysTar Kai 
pot, si pot 87i8U^T|o08, avaxtopfjaetv ev povfj 7ipo0upoupai. Ouk sixev ohv 
Kai xouq yovsiq oupcparvouviaq cuGuq, (...) 

Transl.: this garb - he said - for which my heart wholly burns is 
wonderful and, as I think, no doubt salvific; and as for me, if you 
pray for me, I wish to withdraw to a monastery. However he soon 
found that his parents were against his will. 11 

The very reason for this reluctance - linked by the panegyrist to another 
Leitmotiv, that of the nobility of the “genos” - seems to be, in the broader 
survey of hagiographical literature, another novel additional element: in 
fact, the contrast between Bartholomew and his parents was due - as can 
be deduced from the Enkomion - not to their (topical) lack of euoePeia, 12 
but to the fact that he was the only heir to a large family fortune. 13 

With respect to another recurring hagiographical topos, the saint’s 
7iai5eia, 14 which is overlooked by the anonymous author of the Bios, 
John informs us in the Enkomion that Bartholomew was entrusted to the 
teachers of grammar and rhetoric, and that he soon surpassed his peers 
in intelligence. 15 At the age of 12 the saint practiced asceticism and virtue, 
a detail known only from the Enkomion-. 16 far from being a historically 
established point in his biography, it rather seems to refer to a traditional 
topos 17 common to both Jewish and Christian sources, which is com¬ 
bined with the puer senex by the panegyrist. This puer senex tradition 18 
was repeated in similar terms in the third canon. 19 The topos considers 
the age of 12 the one at which one makes final decisions: it seems to be 
used here by John as a premise of the decision, taken shortly thereafter 
by Bartholomew, almost adolescent, to leave his home and join Neilos, 
who later tonsured him. 20 

John introduced in his canons an additional new element that was not 
found in the oldest hagiographic and hymnographic tradition about Bar¬ 
tholomew, namely, the reference to pupov (perfumed ointment); 21 pre¬ 
cisely because of this topos, Bartholomew is celebrated as pupopputcop 
(bestower of ointments). 22 Often associated in hagiographic literature 
with the relics of a saint, 23 the pupov is a tangible manifestation of the 
holiness to which Bartholomew was predestined from the maternal 
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womb, as the same panegyrist recalls in a section of the Enkomion where 
he praised his perseverance in asceticism even after being elected hegu- 
men of the community of Grottaferrata. 24 

Another new element in John’s Enkomion is the story of the baptism 
in the holy font of the Cathedral in Rossano (the so called KaGokucfj), 
briefly reported by John in the Enkomion, 15 that is not present in the pre¬ 
vious biographical tradition concerning Bartholomew (although it is also 
a Leitmotiv in the Lives of the Saints). 26 He writes also about the detail 
of the name - Basil - given to the saint by his parents on that occasion 
and about the fact that, according to custom, 27 he took the name Bartho¬ 
lomew when professing monastic vows. 28 We may contrast this informa¬ 
tion with that found in the canons, where the panegyrist proposes a folk 
etymology of the name “Basil,” bringing it back to the verb Paoiksustv 
(‘to dominate’), related to the saint’s ability to dominate passions. 29 This 
particular ability, only revealed by John, may have been drawn from the 
Life of St Bartholomew from Simeri (mid-eleventh century), a fellow- 
countryman and namesake of the saint of Grottaferrata, and founder of 
the Patir in Rossano. 30 Probably the hagiographical tradition proposes it 
in order to indirectly introduce a new element in the panegyrical tradi¬ 
tion, namely Bartholomew’s master, Neilos, inventing a possible baptis¬ 
mal name for him also. In fact, after reaffirming the original name of 
Bartholomew, always in the Enkomion, John reveals his master’s name 
as a layman: Neilos was originally baptized as Nicholas. 31 

One of the two prodigious events, both unknown to the older tradi¬ 
tion and added by John to the series of miracula performed by Bartho¬ 
lomew, seems rather borrowed partly from another Italo-Greek saint, 
St Sabas from Collesano (late ninth century). 32 According to the Enko¬ 
mion, Bartholomew, surprising some thieves at night in the warehouse 
of the monastery of Grottaferrata, not only helped them to fill the sacks 
without being recognized, but he also prodigiously multiplied the food 
provisions in one of the storehouses that had already been looted. 33 Just 
as in the Life of St Sabas, it was hunger that led the thieves to raid the 
monastery’s warehouse and in both cases it was the saint who helped 
to fill the sacks with food; moreover, in both texts, the criminals, after 
recognizing the saint, repent and are forgiven. They are then encour¬ 
aged not to steal anymore but instead to ask him for food when they 
needed some, keeping confidence in the future. In attributing the same 
type of miracle to Bartholomew, John adds to what is narrated in his 
source the miracle of the multiplication of food, retrieving a topos that 
is found already in the Old and New Testament. 34 John also adds a 
variatio to this topos: Bartholomew multiplies food not because of the 
famine that worries the monks, as is typical when this topos is used, 
but rather because of his desire to give lavishly to the robbers, as proof 
of his immense charity. Surely, it is in order to enhance Bartholomew’s 
eA,8T|pocnjvT| that the panegyrist enriches the event with imaginative 
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details: the thieves were hosted at the monastery until the following 
morning and, apart from the sacks already filled with the help of the 
saint, they were given four more sacks, loaded onto some beasts of bur¬ 
den belonging to the monastery: 

psvoucnv ewq f||!8paq Kai ycpioaq auxcov aaiacouq Kai xeaaapaq dlXovq 
twv xfjq povfjq, £7uPaXcbv KTrjvEcn xfjq auxfjq, yaipoviaq 
oucaSs,... 

Transl.: they stayed there until the (following) morning and then 
he despatched them home full of joy, after having filled their sacks 
and another four belonging to the monastery and then having loaded 
them onto beasts of burden belonging to it. 35 

The celebration of Bartholomew’s charity seems to be implied in the sec¬ 
ond miracle, also told in the Enkomion, as a result of John’s ingenium : the 
plague that had decimated livestock was stopped miraculously through 
the intercession of the saint, and it seemed that Bartholomew exhorted 
the shepherds to earmark a third of their flocks to provide for the poor, 
widows, orphans and women about to get married. 36 Even the place 
reserved by the panegyrist to these two wonders in the series of miracles 
worked by the saint seems to have a celebrative intent: the two miracles, 
fisted below that of the famine, which was already known to the hagi- 
ographic and hymnographic tradition of Bartholomew as an emblematic 
mark of his charity, form a section designed to enhance, among all vir¬ 
tues, precisely Bartholomew’s £/u;r|po<7uvr|. 

An additional original contribution by John to the hagiographic and 
hymnographic tradition on the saint’s Life is found in another episode: the 
dedication of young Bartholomew by his parents to the icon of the Virgin 
“ Acheiropita ” - that means, not painted by human hands, as explained 
by John in the Enkomion 37 - which was preserved in the KaGoXucrj of 
Rossano. 38 By the Acheiropita the saint was enlightened and filled with 
grace and virtue, as the panegyrist widely recalls in the Enkomion 39 and 
in the canons. 40 

The detail about the monastery to which Bartholomew moved while 
still young 41 and where he became a monk after overcoming his parents’s 
initial hostility, also known thanks to the Enkomion, is most likely aimed 
at glorifying the city of Rossano: in spite of the vagueness of the informa¬ 
tion reported in the Bios, 42 the panegyrist identifies the monastery with 
that of St John Calybites at Orito, located about two miles away from 
Rossano: 

oi euoePsT^ sksivoi 7isp7ioucnv auxov ric; to pcpoq sksivov xfjq 7t6/u;wq, 
jiovov ouxi (bq pi/aa Suo, dq xfiv xou KaA-upixou fiovijv, Tijv E7UKaAoi)|iEvr|v 
xou ’Opixou, svGa 7tspi^ Kcopai re Kai yaipia xmapyev ou yap fjv ij xou 
ayiou Jtaxpoq ext Kaxacxaca,... 
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Transl.: and those pious men sent him to that part of the town, 
only about two miles away, to the monastery of St John Calybites, 
called Orito, where there are villages and farms all around, as the 
monastery of the Holy Father had not been founded yet. 43 

As Enrica Follieri well observed, this news is probably improvised and 
seems to be a result of the inspiration of those who, like John, knew the 
city and its surroundings very well. 44 Moreover, according to the report 
of the panegyrist, the choice of monastery of Orito was in a certain sense 
“forced,” because the unidentified “monastery of the father” hadn’t been 
founded yet; according to Giovanelli, the obscure periphrasis referred 
to the monastery of Grottaferrata, Neilos’s foundation par excellence, 
where Neilos “turned his brothers and scattered sons into a commu¬ 
nity.” 45 However, it is plausible that John wants to make an allusion to 
the monastery of Grottaferrata from a personal point of view, referring 
to it as the place where he lived and carried out his activity as a copyist. 

There is another anecdote, reported once again in the Enkomion, 
that seems to be improvised. According to it, Bartholomew, who prac¬ 
ticed strict asceticism, was misled cunningly by lying from his brethren, 
who often scolded him for such sourness: he confessed to them that he 
observed fasting only in the presence of others, but that he ate in secret, 
and spent the night not praying, but sleeping. 46 By inventing this curi¬ 
ous tale, the panegyrist wants to celebrate the dedication of the saint to 
exhausting fasting and vigils and probably to insert a variation compared 
with what was narrated in the Bios about Bartholomew’s childhood. In 
fact, the anonymous hagiographer of the Vita Bartholomei mentions that 
the saint was sent of necessity to an unnamed village near the monastery 
and that, invited by the inhabitants to have lunch with them, he refused, 
saying that he had eaten at the monastery, where he also abstained from 
food, telling the monks that he had already eaten at the village. 47 The 
intent of this episode is clearly to emphasize Bartholomew’s early predi¬ 
lection for ascetical fasting, mentioned in the Enkomion , 48 Conversely, it 
is here that John shows some care and attention to detail when reporting 
some specific facts that were overlooked in the more concise and less 
impressionistic story by the hagiographer. 

A first element concerns the transfer of Neilos’s community to Grot¬ 
taferrata in 1004 from the village of Serperi, where it had settled in 994, 
after leaving the monastery of Valleluce: whereas the anonymous author 
of the Bios gives the news of Neilos’s death 49 after recalling the harsh 
ascetic practices in which the disciple and the master used to measure 
themselves during their stay at Serperi, 50 the panegyrist clearly distin¬ 
guishes the two moments through a formula of transition that acts as a 
watershed between the “Campanian” and “Roman” phase. 51 Instead, the 
second clarification regards the election of Bartholomew as hegumenos, 
which occurred a few years after Neilos’s death. In spite of the more 
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general observation of the hagiographer, who recalls that the saint was 
below the minimum age when he was called - forced by his brothers - 
to take up this position, 52 John states that he had recently become over 
25. 53 In fact, in 1004 Bartholomew was less than 30 years old, which 
was then the age considered canonical by the Greek church to become 
hegumenos: 54 hence his request was supported by a coadjutor, Leontios. 
According to the story told by the hagiographer, the saint made this 
choice because of his humility and moderation: 

OpCOq K&VTSuGeV TO TOOTSIVOV SsiKVUCOV KOU pstpiov, OU (iovoq TOIOUTOU 
ouorfjpaToq ijysfoGai KaicSt^aio, eva 5s toutcov, cjuveoei ts icai ayxivoia 
5ia<pspovta, dq EmoTaolav oup7tapaPaX£iv s^T|TfjoaTO,... 

Transl.: however, even in this showing humility and moderation, 
he did not accept to guide all alone that community, but asked to 
have as a help one of the members who excelled for intelligence and 
insight. 55 

However, according to John, Bartholomew made this request, even 
though he was aware of going against the rules, because he did not want 
to fail in the observation of one of the fundamental monastic vows, 
which is obedience: 

si; cbv [sc/7, tcov ispcov povaxcov] avrsvrai cruvnyspova, ou ysvapsvou 
5ia povov to 7rsi(r6fjvai, tov eutteiG&jtotov ra navza, tcav sv toutcd 
7t£iapaTiKoq, ou yap fjv touto KavoviKov,... 

Transl.: to them [i.e., to the holy monks] he asked for someone 
to support him in the exercise as hegumenos, since this happened 
solely so that he could obey obedience, as he was the most obedient 
everything although he realized that it was not in conformity with 
the rules. 56 

The day of the saint’s death is also known only from the Enkomion: in 
spite of the vagueness with which the information is reported in the Bios, 
where the hagiographer only remembers that his passing took place at 
sunset, 57 on the same day when the monk Leontios heard a mysterious 
voice singing glory to Heaven, 58 John specifies, after recalling this same 
anecdote, that Bartholomew died on 11 November, dies festus of the 
megalomartyrs Menas and Companions and of John the Merciful, to 
whom the saint is compared in the canons: 59 

tauta 5s sysvsto, Kata Tijv sv5sKaTT|v ijpspav NospPpiou, sv rfj 
A,ap7ipa soprfj tcov psyakopapTupcov Xpicrrou Mqva Kai tcov auv auT<p 
xai tou (...) ’Icoavvou (...) 6eok/T|tou TAsfipovoq. ’Ev fj Kai XpioToq 
psTa 5o^r|q Tijv ispav BapGokopaiou Kai 7rapGsviKfiv (...) vyuxfiv 
7ipoos5s^aTO, ... 
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Transl.: this fact happened on the eleventh day of November, on 
the bright feast of the megalomartyrs of Christ Menas and Compan¬ 
ions and of John (...) called by God the Merciful. On that same day 
Christ welcomed in glory Bartholomew’s holy and virginal soul. 60 

Although the original contribution to the work in verse and prose by John 
is unquestionable, a more careful study of the hagiographical tradition - 
and especially of the hymnographical one - about Bartholomew reveals 
that not all that might seem an innovation, introduced by John, is such 
in reality: in fact, in several cases, the panegyrist simply repeats cliches 
and details omitted by the author of the Bios, but already found in the 
primitive akolouthia of the saint within the tradition. Among them we 
find, in primis, the detail about Bartholomew’s Rossanese native origin, 
considered by Enrica Follieri as an improvised piece of evidence; accord¬ 
ing to this recurring hagiographical topos, 61 John probably invented this 
detail in order to praise his hometown, presenting it as homeland not 
only to Neilos, but also to his beloved disciple. 62 Although this is a matter 
not otherwise known in the Bios, where the hagiographer only remem¬ 
bers Bartholomew’s Calabrian origin, 63 the identification of his 7iaTpi<; 
with Rossano is indeed already in the tradition: the saint is in fact cel¬ 
ebrated as 'PouGiavfrriq in the last of the three apolytikia of tone II, that 
are part of the most ancient hymnographic proprium of the saint, by 
being equated to the light that emanates from a sunbeam: 64 ox; died; si; 
fi/dor) sk 'Poumavarv s^acipavyac;, 5vfj/.0sq sax; 'Propavrov, (transl.): “like a 
ray of light (shining) from the sun, you, shining from Rossano, reached 
the Romans from there.” 65 This detail is therefore a simple restatement 
by John, who uses it in the Enkomion - where it occurs twice, 66 the first 
time immediately after the jrpooipiov, in obedience to Menander Rhetor’s 
conventions 67 - and in the canons; 68 in the second of these canons, in a 
way not less evocative than in the apolytikion, Bartholomew’s native ori¬ 
gin from Rossano is expressed through a reference to the curdpyava, that 
is, the swaddling clothes, a source of pride for the Calabrian city. 

Taken from a part of the tradition is also the topos of the nobility of 
the ysvo; (genos, ‘descent’) to which the saint belongs. 69 This element is 
omitted by the anonymous author of the Bios, but remembered in the 
first of the three stichera prosomia of plagal mode IV 70 and in the canon 
by Luke only en passant, through a fleeting reference to the material 
possessions belonging to Bartholomew’s parents. 71 The material posses¬ 
sions of Bartholomew’s wealthy family are among the sacrifices required 
by the choice of monastic life even in the last two canons by John: 72 in 
the third of them, especially, the saint’s parents’s K-ufjoeig (‘possessions’) 
are indirectly mentioned through the neutral GuproxvTa, that most likely 
includes even the home and family, already associated, in memory of the 
hardships imposed by the o%fjpa ayysAaicov (‘angelic dress,’ that is, the 
monastic habit) in the oldest hymnographic proprium. 
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A third detail, which is also topical 73 and equally passed over in silence 
by the hagiographer of Bartholomew, is the saint’s parents’s 7tepi(pdveia 
(‘notoriety’), reported by Luke in his canon 74 and proposed again by John 
in the Enkomion. 75 Furthermore, here the panegyrist specifies that it was 
precisely the genos, from which Bartholomew’s parents came, that gave 
distinguished judges and governors to Italy from the time of Emperor 
Maurice, thus using this occasion to highlight also the antiquity of their 
suysvsia (nobility): 

ek toioutcov [scil. ehysvc&v Kai 87iupav(ov] yap fjv, on Kai Kpuai Kai 
pakiMpcq i/Aoucipioi Kai (lEyioiaveq imfjp'/ov xfjq TtaLiaq anacriq Kai 
KaLapplag Kai pepouq xfjq XiKE/naq ano Maupuciou fiacntewq, ... 

Transl.: indeed he came from ancestors who were noble and dis¬ 
tinguished as to be judges and rhetoricians of the highest repute, and 
magnates throughout Italy, both in Calabria and in Sicily since the 
time of Emperor Maurice. 76 

The celebration of several virtues of the saint is the heritage of a part of 
the tradition and corresponds, in this sense, to a widespread topos in 
hagiographical literature: 77 the saint was praised by John in the last of the 
four canons that he composed in honor of Bartholomew as Soyetov 7iaacov 
apsTcov, “receptacle of all virtues.” 78 Of those virtues, mentioned in the 
oldest proprium and in the works by John, only two, in fact, are reflected 
in Bartholomew’s Bios: his skill in composition 79 - with regard to which 
the panegyrist borrows from tradition the comparison with famous 
figures of hymnographers, including Joseph - and the topical aypiurvia 
(‘vigil’), in the exercise of which the saint seems to compete with the 
angels. Purity (ayveia), mildness (oaxppocnjvri) and temperance (7tpa6xr|q) 
are passed over in silence by the hagiographer; they are evoked in the first 
of the three apolytikia of tone II 80 and partly in the kontakion interposed 
between the sixth and seventh ode of the canon by Luke. 81 These virtues 
are reiterated by John both in the Enkomion 82 and in the fourth canon: 
here the three virtues (dpeiai) are celebrated along with other virtues and, 
of the two biblical characters to which tradition ascribes them, only the 
reference to David as an example of mildness is preserved. 83 

Instead, the conclusion of the episode, relating the meeting of Bar¬ 
tholomew and Pope Benedict IX, is a curious episode. According to the 
tradition of Grottaferrata, the pope, conscious of having committed an 
unspecified sin, turned to the saint, obtaining forgiveness from him. In 
addition, he also obtained from the saint an indication of the way for¬ 
ward in order to reconcile himself with God: to give up the pontificate 
and retire to private fife. 84 Luke has the same outcome in the canon 85 and 
in the kontakion interposed between the sixth and seventh odes, 86 where 
the same effect is found in a strongly allusive way. Instead, a slightly 
different conclusion can be read in the Enkomion , where, after being 
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forced to abdicate the pontificate, the pope is then exhorted by the saint 
to embrace the cloistered life: 

on 5si os tf|v apyuipocSpov a^iav kotsxsiv —(pr|oiv— a/ia 
ouvTa7T8ivco08Tvai pot Kai ouv fipiv KAauaai xaq apapiiaq oou Kai outtoq 
e^ileraafl 0s6v. 'O 5s nimaq 7taiq suGuq ysyovs ton ooiou Kai Kata rcavTa 
sjropsvoq- 5io Kai ocotripiav ecpeupato povaoaq Kai PaotAsia^ Geiaq 
fi^icotai,... 

Transl.: it is not appropriate that you hold the papal dignity - he 
said - (it is) rather (suitable) that you humble yourself with me and 
grieve over your sins with us [i.e., the monks] and thus you will make 
it up with God. And the pope immediately became spiritual son to 
the saint, obeying him in everything; so he became a monk, found 
salvation and was worthy of God’s kingdom. 87 

The image of the pope in a penitent role is proposed even by John in the 
third of his canons: here, by omitting any reference to the removal from 
office of Pope Benedict, the author seems to consider the prospect of a 
monastic life recalled by reference to the exercise of asceticism almost 
as the only way to obtain God’s forgiveness: Kai aoKfjoev; / jtAciaiaq 
svSei^apevoq, / 7iv8upa yaiparv 0era 7rapa5i5coai, and after he gave ample 
evidence/of ascesis,/joyfully he consigns his soul to God. 88 In that case 
too John did not invent anything new, but he simply proposed a version 
of the facts already known to a part of the tradition. 89 The story of Bar¬ 
tholomew and Pope Benedict IX ends with the renunciation of the latter 
of the pontifical dignity and with his entrance into the monastery already 
included in the anonymous canon celebrating the saint, as we have seen: 

iepea xfjq 'Po')pr|q, / 7rdtep, tov 7ip6s5pov, / cncektaGevra wq gyvcoq, navodyoiq 
Aoyoiq aou, / sneiaaq amov / tov Gpovov 7rapavrfj(Ta(T0ai / Kai povijpei pira 
/ toutov is/xiwGfjvai,... 

Transl.: as soon as you heard, o father, that the priest, the patriarch 
of Rome made a mistake, in very wise words you persuaded him 
to abdicate the (apostolic) throne and to be initiated into monastic 
life. 90 

Finally, only known from this last source, two details are omitted both 
by the anonymous author of the Bios and John, and they are both prob¬ 
ably borrowed from the Vita Nili. The first concerns the diet followed by 
Bartholomew: as reported in a rather generic way by the hagiographer, he 
lived only on necessary food, 91 which is instead specifically identified by 
the anonymous author of the canon as bread and cooked pulses, 92 bor¬ 
rowing, probably straight from the Bios of St Neilos, 93 a recurring hagi- 
ographical topos. Maybe from this same source came, always in the same 
canon, the detail concerning Bartholomew’s tunic - his only one - which 
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he wore for a lifetime 94 in order to appear even in this as a perfect imita¬ 
tor of his master, 95 “a bright reflection of a shining light,” according to 
John’s effective metaphor. 

In conclusion, the work by John of Rossano in both prose and verse is 
really a mine of information, that was missing from earlier hagiographi- 
cal and hymnographic tradition of Bartholomew; within the plan of the 
liturgical development of Bartholomew’s cult, these new details are the 
original contribution of the monk and copyist from Grottaferrata. 

Notes 

1 See Rocchi 1893, 39; Giovanelli 1962, 138-9. For John’s writing activity see 
Parenti 1999, 201-12, with a critical assessment of biographical data; Parenti 
2002, 669-70; Luca 2003, 149-50. 
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yovEiq see Pratsch 2005, 66-8. 

11 Io. Ross., Laud. Barth., ed. Giovanelli 1962, 126,11. 29-33. 

12 See Pratsch 2005, 68-72. 

13 Io. Ross., Laud. Barth., ed. Giovanelli 1962, 126, 11. 35-37: Ildog, &<pr|aav, 
axsp crupPou/.fjc xcbv i/Aouaxpicnv ripmv cruyysvwv xouxo Spaaopsv; d/Aov sxi pf| 
KEKxripEvoi waxpopoiov i) ce xai povov, 7tspiqnLxaxs; Transl.: “So that, they said, 
we can take this decision without taking advice from our illustrious relatives, 
since we have no other heir but you alone, oh Best Beloved?” 
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15 Io. Ross., Laud. Barth., Giovanelli 1962, 126,11. 24-25. 
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82 Io. Ross., Laud. Barth., ed. Giovanelli 1962, 130, 11. 6-11: Tfjq eyKpaxeiac 
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83 Io. Ross., can. IV, cola 48-51, ed. Prinzi 2013,274-5: Xaxppoauvr|v Kxr|aapevoc 
/ 8iKaio(juvr|v ap<pa>, / <ppovr|atv Kai avSpeiav, / ayveiav, 7tpaoxr|Ta; transl.: “Pos¬ 
sessing wisdom / and all righteousness, / wisdom and strength, / purity and 
mildness”; colon 99 (ibid., 274-5): AaniS xf|v jtpaoxriTa / (...) / avapacdpevoc; 
transl.: “Having received /(...)/ David’s humility.” 
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advised: see Vita Barth., § 9,11.16-17, ed. Paroli2008,116: '08s on psAlrov^v 
oi)8’dvaPa/Aopevo;, aXXa 7iapEn0hi; xov Gpovov KaxaA,utoi>v, iSexeurov eSeucvuv-to; 
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throne, he began to lead a private life.” About an effective summary of the 
pope’s private vicissitudes and the controversial issue about his two abdica¬ 
tions (in 1045 or 1048) see Luzzati Lagana 2007, 239. 

85 Ed. Giovanelli 1962, 93: Tov suyvojpovoK, raxvaocpE, * Gpovov jteptEJtovxa ton 
as7txon Kopixpcdou * ajtElpyeu; 5e ev8u«d<; xf)<5 apxispraauvrit; * xfjc sauxon 5e 
povriq * E/EaGai acoxipiac; transl.: “With common sense, oh wise, who occu¬ 
pied the throne of the holy Corypheus you take away (from it) and rightly 
from the papacy, (persuading him) to take care only of his salvation.” 

86 Ibid., 92-93: Kai 6 rcpiv tov Gpovov * 7tepiE7t(ov /.ap7ipa)c * ton Kopu<paiou * xwv 
AwoaxoTrov * Kai vnv xoic Xoy on; aou 7teia0Eic * 7tapaixr|0fivai xfiv Tipf]v * oj; 
7taxpi aoi 7tpoaE%(ov * Kai 7i/.oucrio)c; a.7to/.anwv * xmv SiSaxwv aon, * BapGo/.opaiE 
aocps; transl.: “And he who first magnificently occupied the throne of the Cor¬ 
ypheus of the Apostles, now persuaded by your speeches to refuse the honor 
following you as father and benefiting widely of your teachings, o Bartho¬ 
lomew wise.” 

87 Io. Ross., Laud. Barth., ed. Giovanelli 1962, 135,11. 1-5. 

88 Io. Ross., can. Ill, cola 392-394, ed. Prinzi 2013, 266-7. 

89 Instead, Francois Halkin considered John no doubt in part at least respon¬ 
sible for further developing the story, in his opinion “manifestement fantai- 
sistes”: see Halkin 1971, 236. 

90 Ed. Giovanelli 1962, 97. 

91 Vita Barth., % 15,11. 3-4, ed. Paroli 2008,128. 

92 Ed. Giovanelli 1962, 96: ’Ev VTiaxeiai<; ayo/.dCwv * Kai 7ipoaeir/ai<;, * 7taxep, 
amCopevoc * apxop 6a7tpioic; te Ppekxoic * ekCeoxoic 7tavxa xov ypovov aon; 
transl.: “By devoting yourself to fasting and prayer, o father, feeding on bread 
and cooked legumes for a lifetime.” 

93 Vita Nili, § 16,11. 6-8, ed. Giovanelli 1972, 63; Giovanelli 1966, 32. 

94 Ed. Giovanelli 1962, 97: Movo%ixQ)vxov7tdvxa * ypovov E&iaac;; transl.: “Wear¬ 
ing for a lifetime only a tunic.” 

95 According to the testimony of the anonymous author of the Vita Nili, the 
saint had two tunics, wearing each alternately at the turn of each year: see 
Vita Nili, § 18, 11. 24-25, ed. Giovanelli 1972, 66: ’E7taip(ov oUv to xpr/_ivov 
gvSupa anxon, 5 mteKEixo ev ETspop evianxro, exiGsi ei; cp’-Aov; transl.: “So, he 
picked up another sackcloth of skin, that he put away for the following year, 
and attached it to a shoot,” cf. Giovanelli 1966, 35. 
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Arabs 3, 20-1, 27, 29-30, 32-4, 37, 
46, 49, 61-2, 78, 81, 83, 100, 110, 
118, 149-50,153-5,164-6, 169, 
175,177n29, 231, 246-57, 270, 
290-1, 350-1, 356 
asceticism 3, 11, 18, 24-7, 28, 

30, 33, 152,192-5, 235, 288, 
356-7, 360-2, 364, 368, 

370n20 

Athanasios the Athonite (saint, 
920-1000) 7, 53,176nl2, 191-6, 
199-201, 203 

Athanasios Chalkeopoulos (monk, d. 
1497) 84, 324n8 

Athanasios of Alexandria (saint, d. 
373) 119, 122 


Athanasios I (patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1289-1293, 
1303-1309) 147 

Athos, Mount 7, 48, 50, 52-3, 56, 

66, 80,147, 170, 172,191-207, 
325n44 

Baldwin I (Latin Emperor of 

Constantinople, 1172-1205) 209 
Bardanes, George (d. ca. 1240) 
214-15, 222n32-3, 37, 39 
Bari 83, 214 

Barsanti, Claudia (author) 117 
Bartholomew of Simeri (saint and 
founder of the Patir monastery) 
17-18, 21, 25-6, 29-31, 34-5, 

44, 49-50, 52, 58, 109-10, 114, 
131-2,165-76,196-201, 

222n28 

Bartholomew ‘the Younger’ (saint and 
disciple of St Neilos) 20-1, 25, 31, 
33-5, 38, 45, 78, 82-3, 239n3, 
267, 270, 274n5, 290, 323, 349, 
360-74 

Basil II (Byzantine emperor, 
958-1025) 155, 193, 350 
Basil of Caesarea, ‘the Great’ 

(saint, 329-379) 17-18, 52, 

68n50, 101, 119, 170, 

197-9, 320, 329-30nl02, 

340, 356-7 

Basilians 85, 96, 117, 270, 324n8 
Basil Kalimeris (Byzantine official) 
170, 197 

Basil the Bogomil 173 
Basilius (Greek abbot of 
Montecassino, 11th cent.) 80 
Batiffol, Pierre (author) 198 
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Benedict (saint, ca. 480-547) 287, 
293-344, 351, 353 
Benedict, Cardinal of Santa Susanna 
(?-ca. 1217)209-11, 220n6, 
221n8& 13 

Benedict IX (pope, 1012-1056) 

367-8 

Benedictines 4, 50, 78-80, 82, 84, 
111, 114, 132,193, 276nl5, 
284-5, 309-11,313, 321, 

327n55, 329-30nl02, 350 
Benevento (city) 78, 80, 83, 248, 292 
Bernard of Clairvaux (saint, 1090- 
1153)217-18 

Bisignano (locality) 229, 231-2, 

252 

Bitalios (saint) see Vitalis 
Bohemond (Duke of Apulia, b. 1189) 
63, 171, 176nl 

Boleslav II (duke of Bohemia, 930- 
999) 283, 287, 289, 297n47 
Breccia, Gastone (author) 170-1 
Burgarella, Filippo (author) 156 

Caccuri (locality) 98, 100, 250, 
254n27 

Calabria (region) 50, 70n98, 78-81, 
83, 85-6, 96-143, 144,150, 

152, 154-6, 159n59, 164, 166-9, 
171,175, 176n6,191-207,219, 
222n28, 229, 231, 234, 237, 
246-54, 268, 270, 272, 290-3, 
308, 323n8, 325n37, 350-2, 
366-7, 369nl0, 370n20, 371n63, 
372n66 

Calixtus III (pope, 1378-1458) 84 
Campania (region) 4, 10, 78-94, 

248, 290, 308-9, 321-2, 329nl01, 
330nl02, 333, 340, 364 
Canart, Paul (author) 110, 131 
Cappelli, Biagio (author) 99, 120 
Capua (city) 78, 270, 278n45, 291, 
308, 325n36 

Carafa, Cardinal Antonio (1538— 
1591) 269 

Caruso, Stefano (author) 9, 157n4, 
168, 180n78, 198,269, 272 
Casole, monastery of (near Otranto) 
3, 44-5, 49, 55, 58, 63-6, 69n67, 
202,208,211-12,214 
Cava de’ Tirreni, abbey of the Holy 
Trinity 78, 84, 104, 114 
Cavallo, Guglielmo (author) 110 


Cavarra, Berenice (author) 57 
caves 6, 21, 29-30, 96-8, 100-4, 

108,130,133n39,169, 231, 290, 
292, 332, 335, 354 
Chatard, Jean (author) 269, 277n23 
Christodoulos (Sicilian admiral/ 
emir) 49-50, 109, 169,171,173, 
180n73, 197 

Christopher (saint) see Sabas the 
Younger, Christopher and Makarios 
Cilento (region) 79, 82, 84, 268 
Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana manuscripts: 
Barb. gr. 324 212; Barb. gr. 359 
45; Pal. gr. 232 220n8, 223n42; 

Vat. gr. 300 182nl31; Vat. gr. 866 
82; Vat. gr. 826 157n4; Vat. gr. 
1205 (sigla V) 267-9; Vat. gr. 1276 
211-12; Vat. gr. 1412 222n35; Vat. 
gr. 1416 212; Vat. gr. 1666 313, 
318, 330nl07; Vat. gr. 1877 45; 
Vat. gr. 2000 171; Vat. gr. 2008 
308, 324n8; Vat. gr. 2050 169; Vat. 
gr. 2072 157n4, 158n41; Vat. lat. 
6151 268, 276nl5, 277n28 
Cistercians 217-19, 223n44 
communion 47, 65, 102, 103 ; see also 
Eucharist 

Constantine the Great (Byzantine 
emperor, 272-337) 210, 233; 
Donation of 211-12 
Constantine V (Byzantine emperor, 
718-775)258 

Constantine VI (Byzantine emperor, 
771-805)219 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 
(Byzantine emperor, 905-959) 
159n59, 248 

Constantine IX Monomachos 
(Byzantine emperor, 1000-1055) 
202 

Constantine Stilbes (rhetor, 12th cent.) 
201 

Constantinople 7-9, 29, 37, 46, 

50, 53, 78, 81, 85, 106, 109-10, 
131,145, 147-8, 155, 166, 

169-73, 175-6,176nl2, 195-200, 
210-14, 219, 220n6, 221nl3, 293; 
Synaxarion of 45, 55 
Cozza-Luzi, Giuseppe (author) 157n4, 
178n35, 308,311,315 
Cuteri, Francesco (author) 105-6, 

113 
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Cyprian, of Calamizzi near Reggio 
(saint) 7, 165, 174-6 
Cyril Phileothes (saint) 173 

D’Aiuto, Francesco (author) 8, 274nl 
Da Costa-Louillet, Germaine (author) 
150-1 

Detachment 3, 6, 24, 27, 28-30 
Domnolus see Donnolo 
Donnolo 231-2, 234-9, 240nl2-16, 
241n32-3, 242n44, 291, 

294, 350 

Efthymiades, Stephanos (author) 6 
Egypt 17, 46, 78,102, 145-6, 153-4, 
262, 350, 353-4 
Elias (biblical prophet) 17, 316, 
328n68, 333 

Elias the Younger, of Enna (saint, d. 
903) 17, 19-23,27, 29-33, 35, 37, 
165,176nl2,199, 246, 349, 357 
Elias the Speleot (saint, d. 960) 

17-24, 27-8, 30-4, 97,100, 102, 
107,165, 246, 272, 349, 357 
Eucharist 7, 65, 172-3, 263; see also 
Communion 

Eupraxios (imperial judge) 100, 106, 
230, 237-8, 272, 278n36, 291 
Euthymios the Younger (saint) 46, 
146-7, 193 

von Falkenhausen, Vera (author) 46, 
168, 170 

Falla Castelfranchi, Marina (author) 
99, 102, 133nl5 

Farnese, Cardinal Alessandro (1520- 
1589) 270 

fasting 4, 24-5, 30, 55, 62, 65-6, 
238, 265n23, 325n28, 364, 
371n48, 373n92 
Fatimids 145, 154, 156, 248 
Filangieri, Marino (archbishop of 
Bari, 1231)214-15 
Filioque 209, 217 

Fleury, abbey of St Benedict 10, 287, 
324nl7 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana manuscripts: Laur. 
Pint. 5.36 217, 221n8 
Follieri, Enrica (author) 8-9,121, 
194-5, 239nl& 3, 269-70, 273, 
274nl& 5, 275n8, 318, 322, 349, 
364, 366 


Frederik II (Holy Roman Emperor, 
1194-1250)216,219, 200, 

222n40, 223n44& 50 

Gala see Mother of God of Gala, 
monastery of 

Gallipoli (locality) 177n23, 214, 216, 
218, 222n38, 252 

Gassisi, Sofronio 10, 45, 68n52, 290, 
308-9, 315, 329n92 
Gay, Jules (author) 155 
Gerace (locality) 98, 117, 132, 248, 
252; Cathedral of 98, 110 
Germanos II (patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1223-1240) 
222n33& 39 

Giovanelli, Germano (author) 8, 
240nl2, 349, 364 
Glaber, Rudolph (chronicler, 985- 
1047) 152 

Gospels 18, 24, 55, 85, 241n36, 263, 
319, 344n2 

Gregory Palamas (saint, 1296-1359) 
200, 326n45 

Gregory, the Theologian (bishop of 
Nazianzus and saint, 329-390) 23, 
319, 323, 344n5 
Gregory I, the Great (pope and 
saint, 590-604) 10, 83, 293, 308, 
311-13, 315-20, 323, 325n44, 
340, 343nl 

Gregory, the Wonderworker (bishop 
of Neocaesarea and saint, 213-270) 
319-20, 323, 338 

Gregory, abbot of St Philip of Fragala 
4, 44, 49, 55, 56, 61-3, 66, 166 
Gregory, count of Tusculum 80 
Gregory, monk and hagiographer 147 
Gregory, monk of Cassano 30-1, 78 
Gregory V (pope, 972-999) 37 
Gregory VII (pope, 1073-1085) 219 
Gregory IX (pope, 1227-1241) 
214-15, 222n33 

Grottaferrata, monastery of St Mary 
(near Rome) 35, 45, 78-80, 83-6, 
121-2, 192,195, 269-70, 290-1, 
309, 311-12, 323, 348-57, 360, 
362, 364, 367; library of 81-2, 
267-8, 308 

Grottaferrata, Biblioteca del 
Monumento manuscripts: Crypt. 
B.a.FV 290; Crypt. B.a.XIX (gr. 

215) 290; Crypt. B.a.XX (gr. 216) 
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290; Crypt. B.p.I 194; Crypt. B.p.II 
(gr. 142, sigla C) 267-9, 271, 273; 
Crypt. B.p.III 360, 369n8; Crypt. 
T.a.I (gr. 404) 45; Crypt. T.a.XXIX 
(gr. 213) 45; Crypt. A. a. VII 308; 
Crypt. E. y. I 168; Crypt. Z.a.XXIX 
(gr. 211) 68n52 

Hagia Sophia, church of 

(Constantinople) see Constantinople 
healing 6, 23, 174-5, 242n44 
Heiligenkreuz Abbey near Vienna 
manuscripts: Stiftsbibliothek MS 
217 288-9 

hermits 18-19, 35, 96-7, 100, 102, 
104,119, 149-50, 152,164, 169, 
191,193-4, 196, 202, 230, 236, 
238,292, 294,311,352 
Holy Trinity in Mileto, monastery of 
50, 98, 111, 114, 117,164 
humility 3, 20, 32, 58, 195, 251, 
278n38, 356, 365, 372nl8, 373n83 

Innocent IE (pope, 1160-1216) 209, 
214-15, 219, 297n37 
Irene Doukaina (Byzantine empress, 
1066-1138) 169, 170, 173, 180n81 

Jena, Thiiringer Universitats und 
Landesbibliothek manuscripts: 
Jenens. G.b.q.6a 45, 50, 51 
Jerusalem 4, 6, 29, 47, 52, 58, 60, 63, 
66, 145, 154, 158n48, 201, 210, 
219, 260, 282, 285, 294, 296n33 
Jews 3, 166, 220n8, 229-57, 260-1, 
291, 294, 350, 356, 361 
John I Tzimiskes (Byzantine emperor, 
925-976) 195, 201 
John III Doukas Vatatzes (Byzantine 
emperor, 1193-1254) 216 
John VII the Grammarian (patriarch 
of Constantinople, 837-843) 263 
John XV (pope, d. 996) 296n30 
John XVI (antipope) see John 
Philagathos 

John Byzalon (strategos of Sicily, ca. 
920) 272 

John Canaparius (hagiographer) 
324n26 

John Chrysostom (saint, 349-407) 

17, 203 

John Grasso 216, 218, 222n36 
John Italos 173 

John of Damascus (saint, d. 749) 211 


John of Rossano (monk and scribe) 

11, 360-9 

John Philagathos (abbot and 
antipope) 37, 80, 293 
John the Almsgiver (saint) 51 
John the Baptist or Forerunner (saint) 
18, 58, 61, 68n44, 169, 357 
John the Evangelist or the Theologian 
(saint) 65, 319, 344n2, 349, 356 
John Theristes or ‘Terista’ (saint) 
18-19, 25, 29, 32-3,129, 130, 
177nl6, 274n5 

Kali or Kale (mother of Sabas the 
Younger and wife of Christopher) 

6, 31, 36, 148-9, 151-2 
Kaplan, Michel (author) 147 
Kazhdan, Alexander (author) 193 
Keroularios, Michael (patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1000-1059) 85, 
209 

Knihovna statniho Zamku Kynzvart 
mansucripts: MS sign. 20 D22/II 
283 

Koukoullion (monastic hood) 32, 120, 
124, 125 

Krausmiiller, Dirk (author) 71nll0, 
146 

Laskaris, Janus (humanist, d. 1535) 
208,216 

Latins 2-3, 6-8, 28, 50-1, 79-81, 
83-4, 104,114, 132,154, 164, 
166-8, 170,173,175-6,177n29, 
197, 200, 209-11, 214, 216-20, 
292-3, 309-11, 316, 335, 340, 

353, 356 

Latium (region) 3-4, 10, 78-94 
Lazarev, Viktor (author) 96 
Lecce (city) 64, 252 
Liturgy (Divine) 18, 30-1, 34, 

53, 55, 65, 72nl57,172-3, 

214-15, 289, 295nl0; see also 
Communion 

liturgy (monastic) 10, 44, 59, 64, 81, 
85, 301nl30 

Leo I, the Great (pope, 400-461) 318 
Leo III (pope, d. 816) 217, 222n41, 
258 

Leo IX (pope, 1002-1054) 85 
Leo VI, the Wise (Byzantine emperor, 
866-912) 29,176nl2,199, 213 
Leo of Chalcedon (bishop, 11th c.) 

173 
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Leo-Luke, of Corleone (saint) 29, 35, 
246 

Lombards 20, 78, 80-1, 83-4, 
87n45& 68, 155, 164-5, 239, 314, 
350 

Luca, Santo (author) 51, 110, 

182nl31 

Luke, of Bova (bishop, 1095-1140) 
168,179n49 

Luke, bishop of Isola Capo Rizzuto 
(saint) 7, 165-7, 175, 222n28 
Luke, bishop of Taormina (saint) 30, 
34 

Luke, of Demen(n)a (saint) 20, 29-30, 
35, 37, 246 

Luke, of St Savior Messina (first 
archimandrite and author of Rule, 
d. 1149) 44, 49, 52, 57-8, 60-1, 

66, 109,116,168, 172-3,176n6, 
177n33 

Makarios (saint) see Sabas the 

Younger, Christopher and Makarios 
Maniakes, George (Byzantine general, 
d. 1043) 62 

manuscripts 82,109; see also Citta 
del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana; Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana; Grottaferrata, 
Biblioteca del Monumento; 
Heiligenkreuz Abbey near Vienna; 
Jena, Thiiringer Universitats und 
Landesbibliothek; Knihovna 
statniho Zamku Kynzvart; Messina, 
Biblioteca Universitaria; Paris, 
Bibliotheque nationale de France; 
Patmos, Biblioteca del Monastero 
di San Giovanni Teologo; Turin, 
Biblioteca Universitaria 
Maximi, nun (author) 202, 274 
medicine 6, 23, 230-2, 235, 238; see 
also healing 

Melfi, Council of (1089) 214 
Melicucca (locality) see Salinae 
Merkourion (area) 18, 20, 24, 150, 
152,156, 191,193-4, 200, 231, 
268, 290, 349 

Mesarites, Nicholas (1163-1216) 
209-10, 221nl3 

Messina 3, 44-5, 49-60, 63-4, 66, 

98, 109-10, 116, 150,165, 172, 
181nlll, 182nl31, 252 
Messina, Biblioteca Universitaria 
manuscripts: Messan. gr. 103 166, 


177n35; Messan. gr. 115 44, 54, 

57; Messan. gr. 159 45 
Michael, Archangel 18, 98, 110, 124, 
150-2, 203, 290 
Michael I Rangabe (Byzantine 
emperor, 811-813) 195 
Michael VIII Palaiologos (Byzantine 
emperor, 1223-1282) 200 
Michalowski, Roman (author) 289 
Mili see Mother of God of Mili, 
monastery of 

Minisci, Teodoro (author) 198 
Montecassino, monastery of 10, 20, 
78-84, 230, 238, 282, 285, 290, 
293, 308-14, 320-2, 332, 348-9, 
353 

Mother of God of Gala, monastery 
of 45 

Mother of God of Mili, monastery of 
45, 98, 106, 202 
Muslims see Arabs 

Naples (city) 79, 83, 292, 318, 322, 
329-30nl02, 333 

Nicaea, second Council of (787) 210, 
216-18 

Nicholas-Nektarios, abbot of Casole 
4, 7-8, 44-5, 63, 208-25 
Nicholas, of Bari (saint) 79-80, 83, 
119, 120, 123, 

Nicholas II, abbot of Grottaferrata 
349 

Nicholas III Grammatikos (patriarch 
of Constantinople, 1084-1111) 172 
Nicholas Maleinos (archbishop of 
Rossano, 1105) 170, 197 
Nikephoros I (Byzantine emperor, 
802-811) 46 

Nikephoros I (patriarch of 
Constantinople, 758-828) 219 
Nikephoros II Phokas (Byzantine 
emperor, 963-969) 191, 350 
Nikephoros Phokas, the Elder 
(Byzantine general, d. ca. 

900) 291 

Nikephoros the Hesychast (saint) 200 
Nikephoros the Naked (saint) 7, 
192-5 

Nonantola, monastery of 80, 293 
Normans 2, 3, lln5, 49-50, 54, 61, 
63, 68n40, 83-4, 96, 99, 106-7, 
109-18, 131-2, 164-81, 191, 

197, 201, 208, 214, 252, 292, 
308-9 
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Onuphrios (saint) 80, 119, 121 
Orestes (patriarch of Jerusalem) 6, 
145, 153-6, 158n48 
Otranto 3, 7, 44, 63-4, 106, 164, 

202, 208, 218, 252, 350 
Otto I (Holy Roman Emperor, 912- 
973) 29, 350 

Otto II (Holy Roman emperor, 955- 
983) 151, 155,159n54, 248, 250, 
284, 350 

Otto III (Holy Roman emperor, 980- 
1002) 37, 291, 298n52, 324n26 

Pantelleria (island) 3, 44-9, 56, 66, 

67 nl7 

Parenti, Stefano (author) 270, 274n5 
Paris (city) 215, 287, 298n53 
Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de 

France manuscripts: Coislin 218 46; 
Paris, gr. 106 269; Paris, gr. 1569 
46; Paris. Suppl. gr. 106 (sigla P) 
267, 269 

Paschal II (pope, 1099-1118) 50, 
169-70,172, 197, 222n30 
Patir, monastery of St Mary or 
Theotokos Nea Hodigitria 3, 7, 
44-5, 48-57, 58-9, 62, 64, 66, 
67n5-6, 68n44, 69n67, 71nll0, 

98, 109-10, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
116,, 117,131-2, 164, 165, 168-9, 
171, 175,176n6, 180n80, 197-8, 
274n3, 362 

Patmos, Biblioteca del Monastero di 
San Giovanni Teologo manuscripts: 
Patmiacus gr. 33 109; Patmiacus gr. 
266 315 

Paul, bishop of Gallipoli see Gallipoli 
Pertusi, Agostino (author) 45, 64, 
198-201, 352 

Peter Damian (saint, c. 1007-1073) 
222n41 

Phantinos the Younger (saint) 7,17, 
20,120, 121, 122,123, 176nl2, 
193-6, 199-200, 202-3, 290, 

349 

Philagatos, of Cerami or Kerameus (d. 

1154) 52, 168-9, 179n58& 70 
Philaretos the Younger, of Seminara 
(saint) 18-19, 24-7, 29, 31-4, 122, 
165 

Photios (patriarch of Constantinople, 
c. 810-893) 201, 260, 325n44 


Pitra, Cardinal Jean-Baptiste (author) 
153,329n92 

Psellos, Michael (1017-1078 ca.) 211, 
263 

Puglia (region) 248, 291 

Quinisext Council see Trullo, 

Council in 

Reggio Calabria 109, 111, 113, 

117, 118, 122, 134n98, 165,168, 
174-6, 214, 248, 250-3 

Re, Mario (author) 5-6, 171 

Robert Guiscard (count of Apulia and 
Calabria, d. 1085) 63, 111 

Roger (bishop of Reggio, 1099-1116) 
168 

Roger Borsa (duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, 1060-1111) 50, 114 

Roger I (count of Sicily, 1031-1101) 
49-50, 61, 83, 109, 111, 167, 
179n68 

Roger II (king of Sicily, 1095-1154) 
49, 52, 54,61, 63, 85,110, 

116-17, 121,169,172-3, 176n6, 
179n68& 70, 197, 252-3 

Rome 28-9, 32-3, 37, 78-9, 85-6, 
102,153-5,164, 166-7, 169, 

175,180n78, 209-10, 213-15, 
219, 222n33, 273, 274nl, 275n6, 
284-7, 292-3, 296n29-31, 

310- 11, 313, 317-18, 320-1, 
324n26, 325n30, 334, 336, 340, 
353-5,368,371n51,372n68; New 
Rome 197, 210, 212 

Rossano Calabro (locality) 3, 18, 37, 
44-5, 49-50, 52, 54, 57, 64, 66, 

80, 85, 98, 100, 104-6,109-10, 
113-17, 154, 158n53, 164-5, 
168-71, 192,197, 203, 229, 
230-7, 258, 267, 274n3, 290, 293, 
355, 360, 362-3, 366, 370n20, 
372n66; Cathedral of 28, 44, 99, 
132 

Rousseau, Olivier (author) 309, 

311- 12, 315, 321, 324n22 

Sabas ‘the Younger’, Christopher 
and Makarios (saints, monks of 
Collesano) 18-21, 23-5, 27-31, 
34-5, 78, 81, 87n31, 144-63, 246, 
349, 362 
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Sabbetay see Donnolo 
Salento (region) 86,208, 211, 215, 231 
Salerno (city) 78, 80, 83-5, 87n45, 
151, 155, 250, 268, 292 
Salinae (lit.: ‘salt-marsh’, locality near 
Melicucca) 98, 100, 165, 177nl8, 
191, 199 

San Demetrio Corone (locality in 
Calabria) 5, 98, 100, 106, 113, 

114,117, 119, 120,121, 132 
Santa Severina (locality in Calabria) 

84, 98-9,102,177n23, 237, 
249-50 

Saracens see Arabs 
Scaduto, Mario (author) 198 
Scalea (locality in Calabria) 5, 98, 

104, 119, 122, 123 
Scribes 131, 217, 276nl5; Daniel 
109; Nicholas 82, 109; Neilos (St) 
82, 194 

Serperi (locality near Gaeta) 79, 291, 
364 

Shonoute of Atripe (abbot, 348-466) 
146 

Sicily 3, 45-7, 50, 61-2, 78-9, 83, 

98, 106, 109, 111, 115,144-5, 

149, 154, 156,164-6,168, 171, 
174, 176n6, 177nl6& 29,199, 

219, 246-8, 250-3, 253n7, 291-2, 
349, 352, 367 
Sinai, Mount 19, 29, 47, 80 
Sirleto, Cardinal Guglielmo (d. 1585) 9, 
268-71,276nl4-15,277n24& 28 
St Anthony, church of 98, 122 
St Bartholomew in Trigona, 
monastery of 44-5, 54, 57-8, 66 
St Caesarius, monastery of (Rome) 79, 

85, 155 

St Gregory, church of (‘degli 
Ottimati’) 98, 104, 106-7, 114 
St Hadrian, church of 5, 98, 100, 113, 
114, 117-19, 120,121, 131 
St John the Forerunner, monastery 
of (Constantinople) see Stoudios, 
monastery of 

St John the Forerunner, monastery of 
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